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PREFACE 


IT  would  be  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  exclude  personal 
details  from  a book  which  deals  with  the  artistic  accomplishment 
of  Professor  Hubert  von  Herkomer.  The  circumstances  of  his  life 
and  the  character  of  his  work  are  so  inseparably  connected  that  any 
attempt  to  trace  his  progress  in  the  world  of  art  involves  also  a history 
of  himself  and  a study  of  his  temperament.  The  man  must  be  pictured 
in  order  to  make  intelligible  the  nature  of  his  effort.  Little  incidents 
in  his  boyhood,  and  seemingly  trivial  events  in  his  maturer  years,  have 
played  a definite  part  in  the  shaping  of  his  career,  and  have  helped 
him  to  a clearer  expression  of  his  own  personality.  Heredity  and 
associations  have  been  factors  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
development  of  his  intentions  and  the  direction  of  his  aims. 

Therefore  in  these  pages  there  is  at  least  as  much  said  about  the 
man  as  about  the  works  he  has  produced.  His  views  and  opinions  are 
set  forth  with  sufficient  elaboration  to  explain  his  attitude  on  artistic 
questions,  and  instances  from  his  own  experience  are  freely  given  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  he  has  approached  the  problems  of  his 
profession.  What  is  written  must  be  taken  not  merely  as  a record  of 
an  artist’s  work,  but  also  as  a summary  of  the  ideas  which  have  led 
him  to  strive  for,  and  take,  a place  among  the  most  active  leaders  in 
art  politics.  He  is  a militant  personality,  so  attention  is  given  to  the 
nature  of  the  tactics  by  which  he  has  secured  his  successes ; and  as  far 
as  possible  the  motives  which  have  actuated  him  in  his  undertakings 
are  analysed. 
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To  illustrate  the  book  selection  has  been  made  from  his  work  at 
all  periods,  from  his  boyhood  to  the  present  day;  and  care  has  been 
taken  to  show  adequately  how  many-sided  is  his  genius,  and  how 
skilful  is  his  management  of  very  varied  types  of  art  practice. 

The  author  s thanks  are  due  to  Professor  von  Herkomer  not  only 
for  placing  at  his  disposal  valuable  literary  material  not  hitherto  pub- 
lished, but  also  for  allowing  the  reproduction  of  many  of  the  pictures 
of  which  the  copyright  still  remains  in  his  hands. 

Cordial  thanks  are  also  here  tendered  to  Mrs.  Fry,  who  has  kindly 
permitted  the  reproduction  of  no  less  than  six  characteristic  works  by 
the  artist,  to  C.  W.  Mansel  Lewis,  Esq.,  whose  gallery  has  supplied 
three  important  subjects,  and  to  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  also  kindly  given  permission  for  their  pictures  to  be  repro- 
duced: His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Viscount  Ridley,  Sir  William 
Eden,  Bart.,  Baron  Schroder,  Baron  Deichmann,  Mrs.  Max  Muller, 
C.  E.  Melchers,  Esq.,  C.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  A.  G.  E.  Godden,  Esq., 
Alexander  Young,  Esq.,  Pandeli  Ralli,  Esq.,  Gervase  Beckett,  Esq., 
the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Bodley’s  Librarian,  Oxford, 
J.  Colman,  Esq.,  and  M.  H.  Spielmann,  Esq.  The  following  public 
bodies  and  firms  have  also  kindly  permitted  the  use  of  their  pictures : 
the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  the  University  Court, 
Glasgow,  the  Lord  Provost  and  Corporation  of  Dundee,  the  Corporation 
of  Leeds,  the  Committee  of  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Leeds,  the  Committee 
of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  the  Committee  of  the  Carlton 
Club,  the  Fine  Art  Society,  Messrs.  Obach  and  Co.,  the  Proprietors  of 
“ Black  and  White,”  and  of  the  “Graphic,”  to  the  latter  of  whom  the 
author  is  much  indebted  for  a number  of  important  drawings  which 
originally  appeared  in  their  paper. 
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CHAPTER  I 

AN  ANALYSIS 

IT  is  always  a little  difficult  to  make  a dispassionate  analysis  of  the 
personality  of  a living  man.  In  the  character  of  an  individual  who 
is  actually  before  us  and  playing  his  part  in  the  history  of  the 
moment,  there  are  so  many  details  which  seem  significant  enough  to 
call  for  consideration  and  discussion,  that  the  task  of  determining  the 
essentials  to  which  he  owes  his  distinctive  place  among  his  contem- 
poraries is  apt  to  be  perplexing.  These  little  things  necessarily  are 
much  in  evidence  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  affect 
disproportionately  his  relations  with  his  fellows.  They  are  usually 
the  outcome  of  peculiarities  of  temperament  that  by  their  unconscious 
assertiveness  loom  larger  than  they  should  in  the  personal  perspective. 
Their  effect  is  often  to  give  a false  impression  of  the  individual  because 
they  obscure  for  a while  the  less  obvious  but  more  important  character- 
istics by  which  alone  posterity  can  judge  him. 

Temperament  has,  of  course,  very  much  to  do  with  the  influence 
exercised  by  any  man  of  mark.  In  the  intimacy  of  modern  existence 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  factor  in  fixing  his  power  to  attract  or  repel. 
He  may  have  a happy  knack  of  adapting  himself  to  his  surround- 
ings, and  so  be  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  everyone  with  whom 
he  may  chance  to  be  associated ; or  he  may  pose  as  an  inscrutable 
mystery,  keeping  aloof  from  all  contact  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
hiding  habitually  his  real  self  behind  a mask.  Either  way,  whether  he 
is  expansive  or  secretive,  there  are  the  same  difficulties  to  surmount 
before  his  qualities  and  capacities  can  be  properly  tabulated  and  tidily 
indexed  for  future  reference.  While  he  lives,  the  impression  he  makes 
must  always  be  fluctuating  in  sympathy  with  the  variations  in  his  own 
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mental  attitude,  and  the  more  absolute  his  power  of  playing  on  the 
emotions  of  others,  the  greater  will  be  the  complication  presented  for 
his  critics  to  unravel. 

There  is,  at  all  events,  some  clue  to  his  personality  to  be  obtained 
in  the  case  of  a worker  who  devotes  his  energies  to  the  production  of 
things  that  express  in  a visible  form  the  convictions  by  which  his  life  is 
controlled.  Such  a man  lays  bare  his  mind  for  all  the  world  to  see, 
and  provides  many  proofs  of  his  responsiveness  to  intellectual  sugges- 
tions. If  he  is  an  impressionable  person  he  may  possibly  be  difficult 
to  follow  in  his  excursions  into  many  branches  of  thought,  and 
the  changes  in  his  practice,  as  he  falls  first  under  one  influence  and 
then  under  another,  may  be  more  than  a little  disconcerting.  But  each 
of  his  productions  remains  for  the  information  of  every  one  who  is 
minded  to  study  him ; each  one  stands  out  definitely  as  a tangible 
avowal  of  some  article  of  the  creed  that  he  holds,  and  each  can  be 
accepted  as  a member  of  the  large  family  of  fancies  to  which  his  invent- 
ive faculty  has  given  birth.  Out  of  his  very  inconsistencies  there 
comes  a revelation  of  himself,  a revelation  that  is  the  more  complete 
because  it  is  unpremeditated  and  unconscious.  When  at  last  the  sum 
total  of  his  achievement  is  balanced,  and  the  work  of  his  many  periods 
is  put  in  order  and  compared,  these  wanderings  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another  often  are  seen  to  fit  quite  appropriately  into  the 
scheme  of  his  life,  and  to  have  a perfectly  clear  meaning.  They  only 
seemed  to  be  inconsistent  because  the  man  himself  was  moving  too 
fast  for  the  students  of  his  character  to  keep  pace  with  him,  and  because 
he,  with  his  unrevealed  knowledge  of  his  own  intentions,  could  look 
forward  to  results  that  no  one  else  could  perceive  as  his  aim. 

It  may  even  be  that  the  charge  of  being  untrue  to  his  own  traditions 
only  means  that  for  some  reason  the  particular  worker  under  discussion 
does  not  appeal  to  the  average  observer  as  an  interesting  subject.  He 
does  not  happen  to  be  for  the  moment  prominent  in  the  public  view, 
and  so  he  is  dismissed  with  rather  scanty  consideration.  Or  he  may 
be  unpopular  on  account  of  certain  angularities  of  disposition,  and  is 
accordingly  neglected  simply  because  he  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
tout  for  favour.  It  is  so  easy  to  disparage  a man  whom  no  one  particu- 
larly likes  by  saying  that  he  is  eccentric,  or  a little  irresponsible,  or  by 
hinting  that  he  is  not  worth  troubling  about  because  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  what  he  is  likely  to  be  doing  next.  All  the  while  he  may  be 
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labouring  steadily  at  a preconceived  and  properly  arranged  plan  of 
operations,  and  following  a course  that  anyone  who  paid  him  serious 
attention  could  appreciate  as  thoroughly  logical.  But  he  has  more 
enemies  than  friends,  and  the  protests  of  his  few  supporters  are 
drowned  in  the  louder  chorus  of  disparagement ; and  as  a consequence 
he  never  has  justice  done  to  him  until  that  posthumous  reputation 
comes  which  has  saved  many  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  world  from 
oblivion. 

The  popular  person,  however,  enjoys  much  better  fortune.  If  he  is 
a strong  man  with  a well-marked  individuality  he  will  not  lack  enemies, 
for  he  is  sure  to  be  antipathetic  to  some  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
has  dealings ; but  those  to  whom  his  characteristics  are  attractive  will 
accord  to  him  and  his  work  not  only  toleration  but  even  enthusiastic 
approval.  He  may  be  as  apparently  inconsistent  as  he  pleases ; his 
admirers  will  always  follow  him  wherever  he  chooses  to  lead,  and  will 
give  him  credit  for  the  best  intentions  in  every  experiment.  Moreover 
the  charm,  or  the  strength,  of  his  personality  will  induce  even  the 
doubters,  who  do  not  understand  him,  to  accept  his  productions  at 
their  fullest  value,  and  will  persuade  them  to  look  upon  his  erratic  ex- 
cursions as  proofs  of  versatility  and  breadth  of  mind.  Of  course  there 
is  always  the  danger  that  this  acceptance  may  become  a little  indis- 
criminate and  that  his  failures  may  be  ranked  as  worthy  of  a place  beside 
his  successes ; but  if  he  is  really  sincere  in  his  effort,  this  danger  will 
not  have  any  serious  effect  upon  his  judgment.  He  may  well  be 
supposed — by  virtue  of  his  strength  of  character — to  be  sufficiently  free 
from  conceit  to  be  able  to  keep  a proper  watch  upon  himself  and  to 
correct  tendencies  that  might,  if  they  were  unduly  encouraged,  influence 
his  work  disadvantageously. 

When  it  is  such  a type  of  producer  that  is  chosen  for  analysis,  the 
pleasure  of  considering  him  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
life.  Although  there  is  an  undeniable  risk  that  the  formation  of  proper 
conclusions  as  to  his  authority  may  be  biassed  by  the  conditions  under 
which  he  has  to  be  judged,  the  delight  of  dissecting  him  is  far  more 
fascinating  while  he  is  alive  than  it  would  be  when  he  had  retired 
from  the  stage  on  which  he  played  a leading  part  for  many  years. 
Vivisection  may  be  supremely  difficult,  an  operation  attended  with 
peculiar  chances  of  mistake  and  liable  at  times  to  lead  to  wrong  infer- 
ences, but  it  has  a speculative  charm  that  raises  it  in  attractiveness  far 
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above  the  coldly  scientific  devices  of  the  post-mortem  examination.  It 
opens  up  for  inspection  the  working  centres  from  which  radiate  all  the 
nervous  influences  by  which  his  activity  is  directed,  and  it  makes 
possible  some  sort  of  coherent  reasoning  about  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  his  actions.  At  all  events  it  enables  the  connection  between  cause 
and  effect  to  be  traced  in  his  daily  life  ; and,  even  if  it  gives  ground  for 
speculations  about  him  that  are  more  picturesque  than  accurate,  there 
comes  from  it  at  least  a fair  proportion  of  solid  and  useful  information. 

In  few  instances  is  this  consideration  of  a contemporary  so  im- 
portant as  it  is  when  an  artist  is  provided  as  the  subject  for  the  critical 
scalpel.  The  artistic  profession  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
sentiment,  and  the  ordinary  person  is  rather  apt  to -look  upon  those 
who  follow  it  as  strange  beings,  who  are  more,  or  less,  than  human. 
Why  and  how  the  artist  paints  pictures,  or  brings  into  existence  great 
achievements  in  bronze  or  marble,  the  average  mind  seems  almost 
incapable  of  understanding.  In  the  general  estimation  some  of  the 
mystery  of  Creation  attaches  to  things  which  are  evolved  from  the 
worker’s  inner  consciousness  and  built  up  by  unknown  methods ; and 
there  is  an  uncanny  touch  of  heredity  in  the  way  that  the  artist’s 
personality  stamps  an  odd  family  likeness  upon  everything  which  comes 
from  his  hand.  So  the  usual  tendency  to  make  much  of  what  is 
uncomprehended  comes  into  operation.  The  public,  not  understanding 
the  facts  of  art,  invests  it  with  an  array  of  fancies,  and  allows  imagina- 
tion to  run  riot  in  sentimental  ideas  about  the  men  who  can  put  their 
thoughts  into  a tangible  form.  Therefore  the  interposition  of  a 
deliberate  investigator  has  many  definite  advantages.  His  quieter 
methods  of  inquiry  are  not  liable  to  be  warped  by  sentiment ; and 
though  his  conclusions  may  show  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  escape 
entirely  the  influence  of  his  surroundings,  they  can,  on  the  whole,  be 
relied  upon  as  reasonable  and  judicious.  They  have  at  least  the  merit 
of  picturing,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  of  inquirers,  the 
artist  as  he  lived.  They  explain  something  of  the  effect  that  he  pro- 
duced upon  the  community  of  which  he  was  a member,  and  provide 
sufficiently  authoritative  clues  to  the  origin  of  certain  tendencies  in  his 
practice.  If  the  process  of  dissection  is  properly  carried  out,  there 
remains  for  later  examination  a faithful  diagram  of  the  artist’s  inner 
self,  and  this  diagram  serves  as  the  key  by  which  the  puzzle  of  his 
pictures  can  be  read. 
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On  these  grounds  there  is  ample  excuse,  in  dealing  with  the  life 
and  work  of  such  an  artist  as  Professor  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  for  an 
attempt  to  analyse  his  own  characteristics  before  entering  upon  any 
consideration  of  the  work  that  he  has  done.  To  keep  the  personal 
element  out  of  a biography  of  which  he  is  the  subject  is  altogether 
impossible.  He  cannot  by  any  means  be  separated  from  his  profession, 
and  his  artistic  career  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  men,  be 
reckoned  as  occupying  only  a part  of  his  existence.  In  writing  about 
his  art  it  is  necessary  to  put  him  constantly  forward  and  to  let  him 
speak  for  himself  on  all  kinds  of  details  that  are  important  in  his 
practice.  As  a preliminary  to  a book  about  him  he  himself  must  be 
depicted,  and  his  individuality  must  be  recorded  with  a fair  amount  of 
elaboration.  A slight  sketch  of  his  character  would  be  insufficient,  for 
it  would  leave  too  many  things  unexplained,  and  would  lead  to  confusion 
about  the  essentials  of  his  creed.  He  is  so  complex  and  many-sided, 
so  apt  to  deal  in  the  unexpected,  that  unless  he  is  studied  earnestly 
the  reasons  for  much  of  his  aesthetic  activity  must  appear  almost 
inexplicable. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  his  attributes — one,  indeed,  that  no 
one  who  comes  in  contact  with  him  can  fail  to  discover  immediately — 
is  a perpetual  craving  for  occupation  ; and  the  second  is  a scarcely  less 
apparent  strength  of  will  that  enables  him  not  only  to  direct  his  own 
professional  practice,  but  to  control  and  inspire  with  something  of  his 
enthusiasm  the  men  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  his  undertakings. 
His  desire  for  work  is  in  many  ways  a curious  characteristic.  It  is  not, 
as  it  is  sometimes  in  particular  temperaments,  an  expression  of  an 
exuberant  physical  condition  which  from  very  excess  of  vitality  needs 
an  outlet  for  its  superfluous  energy.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  accompanied 
in  his  case  by  comparatively  poor  health  and  a somewhat  frail  physique, 
and  exists  in  spite  of  a delicacy  of  constitution  that  might  fairly  have 
been  expected  to  predispose  him  to  indolence  rather  than  activity. 
Moreover,  it  is  combined  oddly  with  the  imaginative  mind  of  a dreamer 
who  loves  to  lose  himself  in  abstract  fancies  and  to  dwell  on  things 
fantastic  and  intangible.  The  whole  association  is  at  first  sight 
altogether  contradictory  and  unaccountable. 

But  the  clue  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  is  dominated  by  the 
love  of  production.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  make  his  thought 
pictures  and  then  to  let  them  pass  into  nothingness  again  without  any 
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effort  to  record  them.  He  must  give  them  shape  so  that  other  people 
may  join  with  him  in  the  pleasure  of  realising  them,  and  share  in  the 
emotions  that  he  enjoys.  Yet  this  love  of  production  is  instinctively 
opposed  to  his  inventive  capacity ; and  if  he  followed  his  natural  bent, 
his  life  work  would  be  made  up  of  the  beginnings  of  things  which  were 
abandoned  uncompleted  because  new  fancies  springing  up  in  his  mind 
had  ousted  those  which  had  possessed  him  before.  It  has  been  necessary 
for  him,  knowing  by  careful  introspection  the  workings  of  his  own 
temperament,  to  subject  himself  to  a close  discipline  by  which  his 
dreams  could  be  made  to  help  rather  than  hinder  the  effectiveness  of 
his  producing.  He  has  studied  his  strong  points  and  his  weak  ones, 
and  has  learned  exactly  where  to  check  a growing  tendency,  and  when 
to  develop  another  that  he  needed  to  make  more  even  the  balance  of  his 
personality.  By  working  one  characteristic  against  another  the  relative 
proportions  of  them  all  have  been  adjusted  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
his  mind  has  been  induced  to  run  smoothly  without  any  of  those  sudden 
breaks  in  continuity  which  would  be  almost  certain  to  put  it  out  of 
gear. 

In  this  self-discipline  appears  the  best  evidence  of  his  strength  of 
will.  The  masterful  man  is  not  necessarily  one  who  can  control  him- 
self. He  may  be  able  by  sheer  assertiveness  to  coerce  his  associates 
and  to  crush  out  their  independence  until  they  cease  to  see  with  any 
eyes  but  his  or  to  think  any  thoughts  save  those  which  he  inspires ; 
but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  he  is  meanwhile  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  his  own  individuality  or  improving  the  quality  of  his  productive 
powers.  With  Professor  von  Herkomer,  however,  the  masterful  nature 
does  not  take  this  form.  That  he  has  the  strength  to  influence  others 
is  beyond  question,  but  his  influence  is  an  expansive  one,  not  a limita- 
tion ; and  this  is  because  he  has  learned  thoroughly  by  experiment  on 
his  own  character  how  great  a part  is  played  in  personal  development 
by  the  judicious  repression  of  instincts  which  seem  likely  to  get  out  of 
hand.  He  has  habituated  himself  to  work  in  the  way  that  could  make 
the  most  of  his  capacities ; and  he  has  so  ordered  his  life  that  with  the 
least  waste  of  his  energies  he  can  produce  the  maximum  of  results. 

One  concession  to  his  original  inclinations  he  has  nevertheless 
allowed  himself.  Though  he  has  conquered  physical  weakness  and  the 
dreamer’s  desire  to  leave  unfinished  things  that  conceived  in  enthusiasm 
needed  strenuous  and  sustained  labour  to  bring  to  completion,  he  has 
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refused  to  tie  himself  down  to  any  one  branch  of  his  profession.  The 
love  of  production,  as  he  interprets  it,  is  a many-sided  passion,  and  he 
accepts  to  the  fullest  the  latitude  which  it  gives  him.  It  means  with 
him  freedom  to  do  whatever  he  likes  so  long  as  he  satisfies  his  artistic 
conscience  by  doing  everything  thoroughly,  and  by  perfecting  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability  each  undertaking  to  which  he  commits  himself. 
To  cease  working  is  for  him  an  impossibility,  but,  as  his  whole  nature 
would  rebel  against  the  monotony  of  the  same  type  of  occupation  hour 
by  hour  and  day  by  day,  he  finds  his  fullest  solace  in  constant  change. 
He  flies  about,  as  it  seems,  from  one  thing  to  another.  At  one  moment 
it  is  a portrait  or  a picture  that  engages  him,  at  another  it  is  an  enamel, 
or  he  turns  for  a while  to  music,  teaches,  lectures,  does  etchings,  invents 
a new  process  of  engraving,  goes  deeply  into  artistic  craftsmanship, 
makes  audacious  innovations  in  theatrical  art,  and  intrudes  into  many 
professions  that  according  to  the  popular  notion  are  quite  outside  his 
sphere. 

Yet  he  gives  the  lie  to  the  old  proverb  about  Jack  of  all  trades. 
The  strange  thing  is  that  with  his  restless  variety  of  pursuits  he  is  in 
his  own  unusual  way  master  of  them  all,  and  does  not,  as  he  might  be 
expected  to  do,  mix  them  up  into  a jumble  of  inconsistent  odds  and 
ends.  The  secret  of  it  is  that,  with  his  masterful  hand  upon  the 
reins  by  which  his  personality  is  driven,  he  forces  himself  to  concentrate 
the  whole  of  his  mind  upon  the  work  with  which  he  is  actually  engaged 
at  the  moment.  This  faculty  of  isolation  he  has  assiduously  cultivated 
and  he  has  it  now  so  completely  under  control  that  he  can  set  aside  a 
particular  train  of  thought  with  the  production  to  which  it  applies  and 
take  it  up  again  after  a considerable  interval  without  loss  of  interest  or 
any  forgetfulness  of  his  original  intentions.  His  will  is  strong  enough 
to  close  the  door  on  that  branch  of  his  practice  and  to  keep  it  locked 
until  the  time  comes  for  carrying  the  hidden  work  a stage  nearer  to  its 
final  form. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  faculty  to  a 
man  who  feels  that  perpetual  industry  at  something  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  him,  and  yet  needs  to  satisfy  his  temperament  by  variety 
and  change  of  direction.  Had  he  lacked  concentration  his  fate  might 
have  been  that  of  so  many  other  clever  artists  who,  possessed  by  the 
same  craving  for  more  than  one  kind  of  occupation,  have  for  want  of 
self-control  ended  in  shiftless  uncertainty  and  incapacity  to  push 
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anything  through  to  presentable  accomplishment.  He  has  escaped  it 
because  he  has  schooled  himself  to  judge  just  the  right  moment  when 
to  pause  and  when  to  begin  again,  and  because  his  habit  of  introspection 
has  accustomed  him  to  discriminate  between  the  mood  that  is  simply 
disinclination  to  fulfil  a professional  obligation  and  that  which  signifies 
an  incomplete  conviction. 

Next  in  importance  to  his  desire  to  be  always  active,  comes  his 
enthusiasm  about  the  work  itself.  This  is  an  emotion  compounded  of 
two  ingredients,  an  intense  love  of  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  an  over- 
powering ambition  to  excel.  Under  the  stimulus  which  it  supplies,  he 
is  ready  to  face  and  overcome  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable, 
and  to  attack  problems  which  call  for  the  most  exhausting  application. 
He  glories  in  attempting  what  a man  less  saturated  with  the  artistic 
spirit  would  avoid  as  too  troublesome,  or  as  too  little  likely  to  give  results 
proportioned  to  the  labour  involved ; and  the  pleasure  that  success 
brings  him  is  enhanced  by  the  feeling  that  he  has  justified  himself  as 
an  artist  by  doing  what  his  fellows  have  not  the  will  or  the  power  to 
accomplish. 

This  enthusiasm  for  his  art  is  perhaps  the  one  note  in  his  character 
that  is  at  the  moment  most  misunderstood  by  people  who  know  him 
only  superficially.  Casual  observers  put  him  down  as  conceited  because 
he  talks  so  much  about  himself,  and  as  a boaster  because  he  openly 
prides  himself  upon  the  determination  which  has  made  possible  for  him 
some  exceptional  achievement.  He  outrages  openly  all  the  little  social 
conventions  that  forbid  professional  men  to  mention  their  work  any- 
where but  in  their  workshop  and  during  working  hours,  and  behaves 
as  if  he  believed  that  his  doings  must  have  an  interest  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  family  circle.  All  this  is  no  doubt  distressing  to  everyone 
who  cannot  comprehend  the  way  in  which  his  mind  is  accustomed  to 
move,  and  cannot  perceive  the  vein  of  fanaticism  which  runs  through  his 
whole  personality.  That  a greater  effort  is  needed  to  analyse  his  motives 
than  need  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  average  man  is  not  to  be  denied, 
and,  as  it  is  easier  to  measure  him  by  ordinary  standards  than  to  allow 
him  that  special  consideration  by  which  alone  his  motives  can  be 
fathomed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  temperament 
should  be  misjudged. 

For  he  is  peculiar  both  in  his  enthusiasm  and  in  the  frankness 
with  which  he  expresses  his  convictions  about  his  practice.  He  can  no 
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more  detach  himself  from  the  responsibilities  of  his  profession  than  he 
can  forget  the  ideas  which  have  guided  him  through  life  to  the  position 
that  he  now  occupies.  He  must  talk  about  himself,  for  he  and  his  art 
are  indivisible,  and  he  is,  as  it  were,  only  the  mouthpiece  through  which 
its  principles  are  proclaimed.  But  that  he  does  so  in  any  boastful 
spirit  or  with  any  intention  of  glorifying  himself  as  an  individual  is 
certainly  not  true.  His  work  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  is  what 
occupies  his  mind,  and  to  discuss  it,  to  argue  about  the  intentions  that 
he  has  formed  with  regard  to  it,  to  avow  his  delight  at  the  happy  ending 
of  the  struggle  he  has  gone  through  in  carrying  it  out,  are  after  all 
the  ways  in  which  one  would  expect  him  to  declare  his  feelings.  His 
nature  is  not  the  secretive  one  that  toils  in  silence  and  neither  makes 
nor  invites  comment ; he  is  eager  to  convince  other  men,  and  he  uses 
illustrations  drawn  from  his  own  experience  to  explain  his  arguments. 
That  there  are  other  means  than  those  which  he  employs  of  expressing 
an  overpowering  passion  for  art,  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit ; but  for 
him  the  methods  that  he  has  tested,  and  proved  to  be  suited  to  his 
individuality,  are  the  best  possible  ones,  and  therefore  are  those  which 
he  must  quote  when  he  has  a point  to  make. 

His  readiness  to  reveal  his  hopes  and  intentions,  and  to  speak 
openly  about  his  thoughts  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  connected  with  his 
daily  occupations,  is  directly  an  outcome  of  his  foreign  origin.  He  has 
no  inclination  towards  the  British  reserve  that  discourages  enthusiasm 
and  hides  all  strong  conviction  behind  a veil  of  simulated  indifference. 
It  has  never  been  part  of  his  creed  to  pretend  that  he  has  no  feeling 
about  his  work,  and  certainly  he  has  never  hesitated  to  assert  to  the 
fullest  the  emotions  which  the  arts  he  follows  excite  within  him.  In 
this  he  differs  not  only  from  the  average  Briton  but  also  from  the 
generality  of  the  members  of  his  profession.  Most  painters,  even  if  they 
are  inclined  to  be  communicative,  hesitate  to  talk  about  their  schemes 
for  fear  that  they  should  inadvertently  give  away  to  their  competitors 
some  valuable  article  in  their  stock  in  trade.  They  have  a morbid 
notion  that  their  ideas  will  be  stolen,  and  they  display  a kind  of  com- 
mercial cunning  in  the  tactics  they  use  to  put  possible  rivals  off  the 
scent  of  some  good  thing.  His  habit,  however,  is  to  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  to  take  into  his  confidence  everyone  who  is  in  sympathy 
with  him  or  ready  to  appreciate  sincerely  the  aesthetic  principles  by 
which  he  is  engrossed.  It  is  not  that  he  seeks  converts  who  will  accept 
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without  question  any  creed  that  he  chooses  to  impose  upon  them  and 
will  flatter  him  by  assiduous  imitation  ; what  he  wants  is  to  gain  over 
to  the  cause  of  art  the  enthusiasts  who  will  emulate  him  in  their 
independence  and  feel  with  him  the  need  for  complete  devotion  to  the 
work  that  they  undertake. 

In  summing  up  the  conclusions  about  Professor  von  Herkomer’s 
personality  which  are  to  be  arrived  at  by  study  of  his  methods,  the  fact 
that  he  is  of  German  birth  must  be  emphasised.  It  is  a detail  in  his 
history  that  counts  for  much,  and  it  explains  many  things  that  might 
otherwise  appear  to  be  a little  contradictory.  By  way  of  a paradox  it 
may  be  said  that  his  German  blood  has  made  him  the  type  of  artist 
that  he  is,  and  yet  causes  the  only  divergence  between  him  and  his 
art.  In  his  tastes  as  a painter,  his  technical  manner,  his  feeling 
for  nature,  and  in  the  sentiment  which  so  completely  saturates  his 
work,  he  is  purely  English,  and  reflects  nothing  that  is  not  absolutely 
in  keeping  with  the  aesthetic  instincts  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  this  wholly  English  Art  is  the  production  of  a man  who  is  in 
mind,  habit,  and  temperament,  strongly  and  characteristically  German. 
From  the  land  of  his  ancestors  come  the  fantastic  imagination,  the 
love  of  romance,  the  poetry,  and  the  sense  of  rhythm  and  harmony 
which  are  with  him  fundamental  principles.  From  Germany  come  as 
well  his  love  of  work,  his  determination  and  self-control,  and  the  per- 
sistent tenacity  that  has  made  possible  the  schooling  of  his  nature ; 
and  from  the  same  source  he  derives  the  outspoken  enthusiasm  that 
people  who  do  not  understand  him  call  conceit.  Heredity  accounts, 
too,  for  that  pride  of  race  which  has  been  so  important  in  the  shaping 
of  his  career,  and  has  provided,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  a later  chapter, 
the  dominant  motive  of  his  life. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  this  analysis  of  his  character 
more  ample  and  more  complete,  but  this  much  will  probably  suffice  as 
an  explanation  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  works  that  he  will 
leave  for  the  judgment  of  posterity  have  been  produced.  At  least  it 
gives  the  main  headings  for  the  classification  of  the  more  subtle  details 
of  his  personality,  and  it  provides  some  suggestion  of  the  motives  by 
which  his  actions  have  been  inspired.  With  him,  as  with  any  other 
man  of  unusual  power,  this  preliminary  clearing  of  the  ground  is 
needed  before  his  activities  can  be  studied,  or  the  incidents  of  his 
biography  can  be  appreciated  in  proper  relative  proportion.  If  it  were 
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not  attempted  the  significance  of  the  developments  which  have  to  be 
noted  in  the  record  of  his  progress  would  remain  obscure,  because  the 
connection  between  his  intentions  and  accomplishments  would  not  be 
defined ; and  much  of  the  interest  of  his  personal  history  would  be  lost 
for  want  of  a key  to  its  meaning. 


CHAPTER  II 

EARLY  YEARS 


WHAT  was  the  beginning  of  the  Herkomer  family  is  very 
much  a matter  of  speculation.  Practically  all  that  is  known 
of  their  history  is  that  for  some  generations  they  have  lived 
at  the  small  village  of  Waal,  near  Landsberg  am  Lech,  in  Bavaria. 
The  people  of  this  district  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Roman  colonists ; 
and  it  may  be  that  from  such  a remote  ancestry  Hubert  von  Herkomer 
derives  his  energy  and  determination,  and  his  never-failing  ambition 
to  be  constantly  triumphing  over  the  apparently  impossible.  Or  there 
is  perhaps  a suggestion  of  another  origin  to  be  found  in  his  name — 
the  “ Here  Comer.”  It  plainly  seems  to  imply  that  his  forefathers 
were  once  strangers  to  the  land  which  has  been  for  some  centuries  the 
headquarters  of  the  family,  and  that  their  coming  to  Bavaria  was  an 
incident  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  who  were  already 
living  there.  Possibly  they  were  brought  by  one  of  those  migrations  of 
wandering  tribes  that  in  mediaeval  times  introduced  an  Eastern  strain 
into  the  population  of  Southern  Europe.  At  any  rate  the  name  of 
Herkomer — or  rather  Herkommer,  as  it  was  originally  spelt— is  found 
in  Bavarian  records  as  far  back  as  the  earlier  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  men  who  bore  it  then  seem  to  have  played  parts  of 
some  importance  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  country. 

The  Professor’s  immediate  ancestors  were  all  working  folk  who 
were  held  in  much  repute  by  their  neighbours  as  skilful  craftsmen  with 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  His  grandfather  was  by  trade  a 
mason,  but  he  had  an  instinctive  bent  towards  mechanics,  and  was 
most  ingenious  in  his  invention  of  all  sorts  of  contrivances.  He  had 
that  love  of  construction  which  is  so  important  a part  of  the  artistic 
faculty,  and  though  the  opportunities  afforded  him  of  using  it  were 
limited  by  the  exigencies  of  his  existence,  he  did  enough  to  prove  that 
his  mental  endowment  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  people  about 
him.  Yet  at  first  he  was,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  a man  of 
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no  education ; he  did  not  learn  to  read  till  he  was  nearly  thirty  years 
old,  and  even  then  there  were  few  of  his  associates  who  could  help 
him,  or  even  sympathise  with  him,  in  his  search  for  knowledge.  But 
as  time  went  on  he  developed  a real  love  of  books  and  implanted  in 
his  sons  a desire  for  improvement  that  bore  ample  fruit  in  them  and 
their  children. 

His  life  was  not  lacking  in  quiet  prosperity.  He  had  his  own 
house  and  garden,  with  land  enough  besides  to  produce  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  his  family,  and  there  was  time  in  the  intervals  of  his 
field  work  to  follow  his  trade.  His  wants  were  modest,  and  his 
ambitions  were  not  too  exalted  to  be  impossible  of  realisation  in  a 
simple  way.  Strongly  established  in  his  nature  was  that  faculty  for 
dreaming  of  ideals  which  is  part  of  the  German  temperament ; and 
this  faculty  has  been  inherited  in  the  fullest  measure  by  his  descendants. 
It  has  kept  them,  under  very  difficult  conditions  of  existence,  from 
forgetting  the  family  traditions,  and  it  has  had  a remarkable  justification 
in  the  record  of  the  most  famous  of  the  grandchildren,  Hubert  von 
Herkomer  himself. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  four  sons  of  the  old  mason  at  Waal 
to  commence  the  battle  of  life  on  their  own  account,  their  father  wisely 
resolved  to  make  them  craftsmen  like  himself.  One  only,  the  eldest, 
was  given  an  opportunity  of  learning  a profession  which  was  in  a way 
independent  of  that  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  which  they  had  all 
acquired  as  part  of  their  home  training.  He  was  to  be  a doctor,  so,  in 
accordance  with  the  German  custom  at  that  date,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a barber,  that  he  might  acquire  a knowledge  of  shaving,  an 
important  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  country  practitioner.  The 
second  son  was  apprenticed  to  a joiner  at  Munich,  the  third  to  a 
weaver,  and  the  fourth  to  a turner.  They  were  all  blessed  with 
capacities  above  the  average,  and  each  one  has  since  shown  himself  to 
be  possessed  of  strong  convictions  and  sturdy  individuality. 

It  is  the  second  son,  Lorenz,  who  claims  particular  attention,  for 
he  was  the  father  of  the  man  whom  we  rank  now  as  one  of  the  chief 
members  of  our  modern  school  of  painting,  and  as  a brilliant  leader  in 
many  Art  movements  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  his  own  direction 
Lorenz  Herkomer  was  an  artist  of  rare  ability,  and  the  record  of  his 
life  is  full  of  little  incidents  that  show  how  sincerely  and  honestly  he 
worked  to  carry  out  to  the  utmost  a really  lofty  idea  of  his  mission  in 
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the  world.  When  he  left  home  to  commence  his  apprenticeship  at 
Munich,  his  father’s  parting  injunction  was,  “be  honest  and  in- 
dustrious,” and  he  seems  to  have  taken  this  excellent  precept  as  his 
rule  in  life.  Honest  he  certainly  was  in  all  his  dealings  with  other 
men  and  in  his  adherence  to  the  principles  that  were  the  chief  part  of 
his  inheritance,  and  he  never  flagged  in  his  industry  until  the  devotion 
of  his  son  made  further  labour  unnecessary. 

The  years  he  spent  at  Munich  were  laborious  enough,  full  of  hard 
and  perhaps  uncongenial  work,  but  they  gave  him  what  he  valued 
most,  a chance  of  attending  a drawing  school,  where  he  made  the 
utmost  use  of  his  opportunities  and  was  awarded  a medal  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  powers  of  draughtsmanship.  When  at  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  developed  into  a journeyman,  he 
followed  the  old  routine  that  had  been  handed  down  from  the  craft 
guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  tramped  on  foot  from  town  to  town 
and  country  to  country  working  at  his  trade  and  storing  up  the 
experiences  needed  to  qualify  him  for  admission  as  a master  workman. 
He  went  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Paris,  and  so  back  to  Munich ; and 
on  his  return  he  was  able  to  pass  with  honours  into  the  ranks  of  the 
masters  and  to  commence  business  on  his  own  account. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  inherited  the  little  property  at  Waal 
and  he  decided  to  establish  himself  there  as  a master  joiner.  So  he 
began  by  pulling  down  the  old  house,  and  built  in  its  place  a new  one 
that  was  more  in  accordance  with  his  ideas.  It  was  quite  simple 
and  unpretending,  but  it  bore  so  plainly  the  stamp  of  his  origin- 
ality that  it  created  something  of  a stir  among  the  villagers,  and 
caused  the  comment  that  “ those  Herkomers  never  did  anything  like 
other  people,”  which  may  be  accepted  as  an  unconscious  commentary 
on  the  family  character.  Soon  afterwards  he  married  Josephine 
Niggl,  the  daughter  of  a schoolmaster  and  musician  in  a neighbouring 
village,  and  herself  a skilled  performer  on  both  the  piano  and  the 
violin.  She  was  a woman  of  a highly  sensitive  and  sympathetic 
nature,  with  a more  than  usually  cultivated  mind ; and  the  two  young 
people  were  in  every  way  suited  to  one  another. 

Hubert  von  Herkomer,  their  only  child,  was  born  on  May  26th, 
1849,  and  at  his  birth  his  destiny  was  declared  by  his  father  in  the 
words  : “This  boy  shall  be  my  best  friend,  and  he  shall  be  a painter.” 
The  speech  was  a prophetic  one,  and  unlike  so  many  well-intentioned 
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predictions  it  was  amply  fulfilled.  How  thoroughly  the  latter  part  of 
it  has  been  carried  out  the  whole  world  knows,  and  certainly  the  first 
part  was  not  less  admirably  realised.  Father  and  son  through  many 
years  lived  a life  of  the  closest  intimacy  and  the  most  affectionate 
companionship  ; and  when  fame  and  prosperity  came  to  the  young  man 
after  the  hard  struggle  of  his  boyhood  he  left  nothing  undone  that 
would  help  to  repay  his  father  for  the  many  sacrifices  which  this  devoted 
parent  had  cheerfully  made  for  the  advancement  of  his  only  child. 

When  the  boy  was  two  years  old,  Lorenz  Herkomer  and  his  wife 
were  induced  by  the  troubled  state  of  their  native  land  to  emigrate  to 
America  where  John  Herkomer,  the  youngest  of  the  four  brothers,  had 
already  settled.  The  money  for  the  journey  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
the  house  and  land  at  Waal,  and  New  York  was  reached  after  a weary 
six  weeks’  voyage  in  an  indifferently  equipped  sailing  ship.  Then 
followed  six  years  of  anxious  and  disheartening  toil.  The  two  brothers 
lived  together,  first  at  New  York,  then  at  Rochester,  and  later  at  Cleve- 
land, and  by  rough  wood-carving  and  painting  occasional  portraits  they 
managed  to  earn  a slender  livelihood.  At  Cleveland  Mrs.  Herkomer 
was  able,  by  giving  lessons  in  music,  to  add  appreciably  to  the  family 
resources,  but,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  narrowness  of  means 
and  the  uncongenial  nature  of  American  surroundings  were  a source 
of  real  suffering  to  people  who,  for  all  their  humble  life  at  home,  had 
never  felt  the  pinch  of  actual  poverty  nor  had  ever  known  the  want  of 
sympathetic  associates. 

But  in  1857  it  became  evident  that  another  migration  was  inevit- 
able. The  climate  of  America,  with  its  violent  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  its  strong  influence  upon  the  nervous  systems  of  people 
who  were  unaccustomed  to  it,  was  beginning  to  have  so  bad  an  effect 
upon  the  health  of  his  wife  and  child  that  Lorenz  Herkomer  resolved 
to  try  his  fortune  in  England.  In  the  early  summer  of  1857  they 
landed  at  Southampton,  and  there,  as  the  town  seemed  to  them  to  have 
possibilities  as  a place  of  residence,  they  decided  to  remain.  As 
matters  turned  out  this  decision  was  unfortunate,  for  there  was  no 
regular  work  to  be  got,  and  the  old  struggles  began  all  over  again. 
By  occasional  jobs  at  frame  making,  picture  restoring,  and  other  things 
that  gave  him  no  chance  of  showing  his  real  powers  the  father  made 
some  small  earnings,  and  his  wife  was  able  to  contribute  something  by 
her  music  teaching ; but  the  total  was  week  by  week  to  be  reckoned  by 
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shillings  rather  than  pounds  and  there  were  many  times  that  the  family 
must  have  been  hard  pressed  to  keep  afloat.  But  the  quiet  courage  of 
husband  and  wife  never  failed,  and  by  endless  economies  and  sacrifices 
they  managed  to  live  through  these  years  of  trial,  and  to  carry  on  the 
education  of  their  son  in  the  way  they  wished. 

His  character  was  now  developing  rapidly,  and  he  was  already  in  his 
restless  energy  and  fondness  for  occupation  showing  the  tendencies  of 
his  peculiar  temperament.  He  had  inherited  from  his  father  a love  of 
craftsmanship,  and  from  his  mother  an  instinctive  feeling  for  music, 
so  that  his  time  was  divided  chiefly  between  carving  curious  little 
figures  and  toys  for  his  playmates  and  helping  when  he  could  with  the 
musical  pupils.  For  a few  months  only  he  went  to  a day  school,  but 
he  was  too  delicate  to  continue  his  attendances  there  and  his  real 
training  was  obtained  from  his  parents.  His  father  devised  for  him  a 
form  of  mental  exercise  that  was  not  only  ingenious  but  also  peculiarly 
suited  to  a lad  whose  nervous  activity  was  too  great  for  his  weakly 
body.  He  urged  the  boy  to  go  daily  to  a stretch  of  wild  woodland  a 
little  way  off  and,  sitting  there,  to  give  up  his  thoughts  to  imaginative 
fancies  which  were  each  evening  to  be  gravely  discussed  and  their 
application  to  the  problems  of  modern  existence  duly  explained.  This 
unusual  kind  of  mind  practice,  carried  out  in  this  way,  had  many  in- 
disputable advantages.  It  gave  the  young  dreamer  the  open  air  exercise 
which  his  health  demanded,  it  helped  him  to  observe  nature  and  to 
appreciate  her  suggestions  in  the  right  spirit,  and  it  encouraged  him 
to  think  out  abstract  ideas  with  a correct  notion  of  their  bearings  and 
true  significance.  With  the  control  of  a more  mature  intelligence  to 
keep  his  fancies  from  becoming  incoherent  and  to  point  the  direction  in 
which  his  mind  should  travel,  the  boy  could  not  fail  to  profit  by  this 
special  educational  device. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  that  he  received  any 
conventional  school  teaching  in  the  rudiments  of  Art  practice.  Then, 
however,  he  became  a student  at  the  local  school  of  Art  and  went 
conscientiously  through  the  whole  of  the  absurd  South  Kensington 
routine  as  it  was  arranged  in  those  days.  He  was  set  to  do  outlines 
from  flat  copies,  studies  in  coloured  crayons  from  life  studies  by 
Mulready,  water-colour  copies  of  landscape  sketches  by  the  master  of 
the  school,  and  was  at  the  end  of  all  this  somewhat  purposeless  labour 
promoted  to  do  chalk  drawings  from  the  cast.  Uncongenial  as  much 
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of  this  work  must  have  been,  he  was  nevertheless  able  to  progress  far 
enough,  during  the  time  he  attended  the  class,  to  gain  a medal  for  one 
of  his  drawings. 

The  question  now  arose  as  to  the  profession  that  he  was  to  adopt. 
His  father  still  held  to  the  idea,  from  which  he  never  wavered,  that  the 
boy  was  to  be  an  artist — a painter.  But  many  well-meaning  friends 
argued  vehemently  against  this  decision  and  pleaded  the  usual  objec- 
tions about  the  precariousness  of  such  a profession.  Others  suggested 
the  Ordnance  Survey  office  as  an  excellent  place  for  a youngster  with 
a taste  for  drawing,  and  pointed  out  that  a pension  could  be  secured  by 
thirty  or  forty  years’  service.  An  uncle  and  aunt  who  had  come  from 
Germany  to  live  at  Southampton  as  teachers  of  music  declared  that  his 
chances  of  success  as  a musician  were  greater  than  he  could  ever  hope 
for  as  a painter.  But  to  all  this  advice  and  criticism  Lorenz  Herkomer 
turned  a deaf  ear.  He  had  decided  what  was  to  be  the  vocation  of  his 
son  and  nothing  would  move  him.  The  whole  argument  was  ended  at 
last  by  a happy  accident.  Suddenly  there  came,  in  1865,  from  John 
Herkomer,  who  was  still  living  in  America,  a commission  for  the 
carving  of  the  six  Evangelists  in  wood.  These  figures  were  to  be  life-size 
and  copies  of  the  work  of  Peter  Vischer  at  Nuremberg.  Here  was  at 
last  a chance  to  take  the  boy  to  Munich  to  study  Art  while  the  carving 
of  the  figures  was  in  progress,  and  there  was,  too,  a sufficient  advance 
of  money  on  the  commission  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip. 

So  with  little  delay  passports  were  obtained — a necessary  step 
because  the  Herkomers  were  now  naturalised  English  subjects — and 
the  father  and  son  crossed  by  a steamer  to  Antwerp,  and  thence  made 
their  way  to  Germany.  Directly  they  reached  Munich  the  boy  entered 
the  preparatory  school  of  the  Academy,  but  was  able  to  work  there  only 
for  a week  as  the  place  was  on  the  point  of  closing  for  the  summer 
vacation.  But  during  this  week  he  finished  a drawing  which  gained  the 
highest  approval  of  his  teacher,  Professor  Echter,  and  secured  for  him 
the  privilege  of  selecting  from  the  studio  any  casts  that  he  wanted  to 
draw  from  during  the  summer  months.  With  this  practice  at  home, 
attendance  at  an  evening  life  class,  and  constant  study  of  the  pictures 
by  old  and  modern  masters  in  the  public  galleries,  he  occupied  well 
the  time  that  he  spent  at  Munich  and  added  considerably  to  his  store 
of  knowledge. 

This  life  at  Munich,  however,  came  to  an  end  sooner  than  the 
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Herkomers  intended.  They  discovered  one  day  that  their  passports 
had  to  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  make  the  renewal  in  England.  To  journey  to  Southampton 
for  this  purpose  and  then  back  again  to  Germany  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and,  as  non-compliance  with  the  regulations  meant  forfeiture  of 
their  English  citizenship,  they  were  obliged  to  pack  up  the  half-finished 
Evangelists  on  which  the  father  was  still  engaged,  and  to  start  im- 
mediately for  home.  They  returned  with  more  hopes  and  better 
chances.  Lorenz  Herkomer  had  the  carving  of  the  figures  to  occupy 
him  during  the  winter,  and  the  son  was  able  now  to  make  some  small 
additions  to  the  family  finances.  He  busied  himself  with  pencil  por- 
traits of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  found  other  ways  of  turning 
profitably  to  account  the  experiences  that  he  had  gained  in  Germany. 

The  next  step  in  his  career  was  a momentous  one.  It  was  decided 
that  he  should  be  sent  as  a student  to  the  South  Kensington  School, 
and  should  there  go  through  the  systematic  training  that  he  knew 
to  be  necessary.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  to  separate  from 
his  parents,  but  a temporary  home  was  found  for  him  with  some 
good  people  at  Wandsworth,  who  treated  him  as  a member  of  their 
family  and  showed  a good  deal  of  sympathy  with  his  industrious  tem- 
perament. His  first  action  at  South  Kensington  was  quite  character- 
istic. When  he  joined  the  school  he  showed  to  the  masters  some  of 
his  Munich  life  studies  which  were  received  with  the  official  disparage- 
ment that  was  at  the  time  usually  bestowed  upon  the  efforts  of  any 
young  beginner  who  did  not  conform  to  the  Government  pattern.  He 
was  told  to  start  again  in  the  Antique  room  and  to  see  what  he  could 
do  in  the  way  of  outlines  from  the  casts  there.  In  the  Antique  room 
he  accordingly  set  to  work  with  a considerable  sense  of  injustice  rank- 
ling in  his  mind.  But  one  day  he  wandered  into  the  Life  room  while 
the  model  was  sitting,  and  found  the  temptation  to  try  and  evade  the 
school  routine  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  So  he  brought  his  easel  in 
and  began  with  all  speed  a drawing  from  life.  Soon  came  the  Registrar 
of  the  school  who,  as  was  his  wont,  fumed  over  such  a gross  breach  of 
the  rules,  then  Mr.  Collinson,  the  master,  who  protested  vigorously 
against  audacity  so  unprecedented,  and  finally  the  head  master,  Mr. 
Burchett,  was  called  to  pass  judgment  on  a student  who  could  in  this 
barefaced  manner  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  whole  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  and  their  staff  of  teachers.  Mr.  Burchett, 
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who  happened,  Government  official  though  he  was,  to  be  an  artist  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  looked  first  at  the  drawing  then  at  the 
student,  told  him  that  he  was  ignoring  the  regulations,  but  wound  up 
by  saying  that  as  his  drawing  was  a good  one  he  might  stay  where  he 
was  and  go  on  with  it.  This  was  a triumph  for  the  rebel,  but  the  con- 
cession was  in  every  way  an  encouragement,  and  put  him  on  his  mettle. 
It  had  the  effect  too  of  bringing  him  into  close  contact  with  men  like 
Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  Mr.  Henry  Woods,  Mr.  John  Parker,  and  others 
now  famous,  who  were  then  among  the  more  advanced  of  the  South 
Kensington  students. 

After  some  five  months’  study  in  London  he  returned  to  South- 
ampton, organised  a life  class  there  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  and  gave 
private  lessons,  as  well,  in  drawing  and  music.  In  1867  he  had  another 
term  of  work  at  South  Kensington,  when  he  fell  under  an  influence — 
that  of  Frederick  Walker — which  has  in  greater  or  less  degree  affected 
his  methods  throughout  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  practice.  Walker’s 
“ Bathers,”  which  had  just  appeared  in  the  Academy,  and  the  many 
black  and  white  drawings  that  he  was  then  contributing  to  magazines, 
made  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  young  Herkomer,  and  in  the 
arguments  vigorously  carried  on  in  the  Life  room  at  South  Ken- 
sington concerning  the  merits  of  Walker’s  work  he  was  always 
enthusiastically  engaged  in  defending  the  man  who  seemed  to  him  to 
have  started  a new  Gospel  in  Art.  It  was  partly  as  a result  of 
Walker’s  influence  that  he  began  at  this  time  to  make  some  attempts 
as  an  illustrator.  At  first  he  met  with  little  success,  but  when  he 
went  back  to  Southampton  in  the  summer  of  1867  he  got  work  as  a 
cartoonist  on  a newly  organized  comic  periodical,  and  a little  later 
did  a number  of  drawings  for  “ Fun.” 

His  whole  time,  however,  was  not  given  up  to  black  and  white 
work.  In  the  following  summer  he  camped  out  in  a little  village,  called 
Hythe,  near  Southampton,  and  busied  himself  with  landscape  painting. 
Among  the  results  of  this  trip  were  a couple  of  pictures  that  he  ex- 
hibited soon  afterwards  at  the  Dudley  Gallery ; they  were  not  well  hung, 
but  he  sold  one  of  them  for  a small  price.  He  also  drew  some  wood 
blocks  of  rustic  subjects,  one  of  which  was  published  later  on  in  “Good 
Words  for  the  Young,”  a magazine  which  reproduced  at  that  date  a good 
many  early  drawings  by  men  who  have  since  made  themselves  famous. 
These  blocks  were  instrumental  in  opening  up  for  him  a connection 
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that  became  most  valuable  to  him  in  after  years.  He  offered  them  to 
the  firm  of  Dalziel  Brothers,  who  not  only  bought  them  but  asked  him 
to  send  to  them  other  examples  of  his  work.  There  was  a measure  of 
promise  and  encouragement  in  these  small  beginnings,  and  things 
began  to  look  brighter  for  the  young  artist.  But  during  the  following 
winter,  which  he  spent  at  home,  he  saw  very  plainly  that  if  he  was  to 
push  his  way  properly  in  his  profession  he  must  make  London  his 
headquarters.  His  parents  were  at  first  opposed  to  such  a step,  but 
they  came  at  last  to  see  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  lad  to 
have  the  wider  opportunities  and  greater  facilities  that  life  in  London 
could  provide.  Southampton  clearly  had  little  to  offer  to  a man  who 
had  to  earn  his  living  at  Art.  He  did  what  he  could,  gave  more 
drawing  and  music  lessons,  painted  more  portraits,  and  tried  to  sell 
wood  blocks,  without,  however,  finding  much  satisfaction  for  his  grow- 
ing ambition.  He  felt  the  need  of  closer  contact  with  the  publishers 
who  had  employment  to  offer,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  with  this 
closer  contact  he  could  use  his  abilities  in  a profitable  way. 

So  at  last  he  was  allowed  to  establish  himself  with  a fellow  student 
in  a room  at  Chelsea,  and  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  his  capacities. 
His  Chelsea  existence  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  unconventional  as 
his  camping-out  at  Hythe,  but  it  was  cheery  and  hopeful,  and,  though 
not  without  a full  share  of  the  disappointments  that  very  few  young 
artists  can  hope  to  escape,  it  soon  began  to  be  sweetened  by  solid 
successes.  At  first,  it  is  true,  money  difficulties  were  pressing  enough 
and  there  was  for  him  a serious  struggle  to  provide  the  means  of  keep- 
ing afloat.  He  did  what  he  could  in  the  way  of  drawings  for  the 
Dalziels,  he  worked  at  decorative  stencilling  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
galleries  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  he  even  applied  for  an 
engagement  as  a zither  player  with  a troupe  of  Christy  Minstrels.  By 
various  shifts  and  contrivances  he  managed  to  tide  over  the  worst  of 
his  troubles,  without  letting  his  parents  know  of  his  anxieties,  until  at 
last  he  found  himself  fairly  established  on  the  path  that  promised  to 
lead  him  to  comfort  and  modest  prosperity. 

The  change  in  his  circumstances  dates,  really,  from  his  first  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas,  the  director  of  “The  Graphic.”  That 
paper  had  just  started,  and  young  Herkomer  saw  his  opportunity  of 
getting  from  it  work  of  more  importance  than  any  that  he  had  done 
hitherto.  He  expended  the  greater  part  of  his  slender  reserve  of 
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money  in  buying  a full  page  block  and  in  paying  for  models.  As  soon 
as  the  drawing  was  completed — “ Gipsies  on  Wimbledon  Common,” 
was  its  subject — he  carried  it  to  “The  Graphic”  office  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  director.  To  his  delight  it  was  heartily  praised, 
accepted  at  once,  and  he  was  paid  eight  pounds  for  it.  From  that 
time  forth  his  worst  anxieties  about  money  ceased.  Work  was  always 
to  be  had,  as  “The  Graphic”  was  open  to  him  and  would  take  all  his 
best  drawings  at  a good  price ; and  the  reputation  he  made  by  his 
contributions  to  a paper  of  so  much  importance  was  most  helpful  to 
him  in  other  directions.  One  of  the  chief  successes  that  he  scored  at 
this  period  was  with  a “ Graphic”  drawing  of  “ Chelsea  Pensioners  in 
Church,”  the  first  idea  for  the  picture  which  a few  years  later  put  him 
into  the  front  rank  of  public  favourites. 

Meanwhile  he  was  by  no  means  forgetful  of  his  intention  to  excel 
as  a painter.  Black  and  white  gave  him  great  opportunities  of  practice 
as  a draughtsman  and  provided  him  with  the  money  that  he  needed  to 
help  him  on  his  way.  It  was  by  no  means  uncongenial  work  to  him, 
for  it  was  not  wanting  in  variety,  and  it  added  to  his  experiences  much 
that  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  his  professional  career.  But 
he  was  ambitious  to  express  himself  in  colour,  and  to  paint  some- 
thing that  would  give  him  a claim  to  attention  as  an  exhibitor.  A 
chance,  that  came  to  him  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  of  spending  a few 
weeks  in  the  country  was  eagerly  seized  upon,  and  he  turned  the  time 
to  good  account  by  setting  to  work  upon  a large  water  colour  of  a 
pastoral  subject,  farm  labourers  hoeing  in  a field  against  a background 
of  trees  in  rich  autumn  tints.  This  drawing  he  sent  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  to  the  Dudley  Gallery,  where  it  was  hung  in  the  post 
of  honour,  and  sold  for  forty  pounds.  Another  important  drawing 
which  also  brought  a good  price  was  at  the  same  gallery  in  1871 — it 
was  the  outcome  of  a summer  excursion  to  a small  fishing  village  on 
the  Normandy  coast — and  as  a consequence  of  the  attention  it  excited 
the  artist  was  invited  to  become  a member  of  the  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours.  He  painted,  too,  a water-colour  version  of  his 
“ Chelsea  Pensioners  in  Church,”  for  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas. 

These  successes  made  a very  appreciable  addition  to  his  income 
from  illustrative  work,  and  enabled  him  not  only  to  give  material 
assistance  to  his  parents  but  also  to  put  by  money  enough  for  a six 
months’  stay  in  Germany  with  his  father  during  the  spring  and  summer 
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of  1871.  This  visit  to  their  native  land  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the 
journey  that  father  and  son  had  undertaken  to  Munich  a few  years 
before.  They  chose  on  this  occasion  the  Bavarian  Highlands  as  their 
stopping  place,  and  lodged  in  a peasant’s  house  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  that  fascinating  country.  To  both  of  them  the 
life  there  gave  the  keenest  pleasure.  The  elder  man  was  able  to  feed 
to  the  utmost  his  romantic  fancies  in  the  impressive  surroundings  of 
the  forest,  and  the  son  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a wealth  of 
pictorial  material  that  was  of  the  most  excellent  quality  and  full  of 
novel  possibilities.  He  began  at  once  a couple  of  water  colours,  and 
soon  after  started  a picture  in  oils ; and  he  set  to  work  as  well  on  a 
number  of  black-and-white  drawings.  These  drawings  found  immediate 
purchasers  when  he  returned  to  England,  but  the  picture  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with,  and,  though  he  had  at  first  intended  it  for  exhibition,  he 
decided  on  the  advice  of  his  friend  H.  Stacy  Marks  to  destroy  it. 

His  savings  during  the  winter  amounted  to  about  jQ 200 , so  he 
felt  that  a repetition  of  the  Bavarian  visit  would  be  quite  justifiable. 
Accordingly  the  summer  of  1872  saw  him  again  established  in  the 
village  where  he  had  found  so  much  to  delight  him  the  year  before ; and 
this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  both  his  father  and  mother.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  paint  a large  picture  with  which  he  hoped  to  ensure 
his  first  appearance  as  an  oil  painter  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  subject 
and  even  the  title  of  this  picture  he  had  decided  upon  beforehand  ; and 
he  had  already  designed  the  whole  composition  from  his  memory  of  the 
places  and  things  which  he  had  studied  during  the  previous  visit.  He 
knew  exactly  where  to  look  for  the  details  that  he  needed,  and  as  he 
came  to  his  work  with  a well-reasoned-out  conviction  about  the  way 
in  which  he  intended  to  treat  it,  he  was  able  to  carry  it  through  with  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  success.  The  motive  he  had  selected — 
well  expressed  in  the  title,  “After  the  Toil  of  the  Day,” — was  inspired 
by  his  love  of  Walker’s  pastorals,  and  despite  the  change  of  setting 
from  the  rural  districts  of  England  to  those  of  Bavaria,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  Walker  in  the  sentiment  at  which  he  aimed,  and  even  in 
the  technical  methods  he  employed. 

When  he  got  back  again  to  London  in  the  autumn  the  picture 
was  far  advanced,  and  it  was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  A 
lucky  accident — a chance  meeting  with  a man  who  was  interested  in 
artists  and  their  work — brought  Mr.  C.  Mansel  Lewis  to  the  Chelsea 
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studio,  and  he  promptly  bought  the  large  canvas  for  ^500,  and 
gave  the  painter  a commission  for  another  picture.  This  was  not 
only  a very  welcome  windfall  but  it  was  also  the  beginning  of  an 
intimate  friendship  that  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  It  marked 
definitely  the  end  of  the  striving  and  anxiety  which  had  overshadowed 
young  Herkomer’s  boyhood,  and  lifted  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
into  a position  of  solid  comfort.  He  was  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
the  proud  possessor  of  a banking  account,  a man  of  substance  with 
money  at  his  command  and  bright  prospects  for  the  future  opening  up 
before  him. 

He  decided,  on  the  strength  of  this  considerable  accession  to  his 
resources,  to  carry  out  immediately  a plan,  that  he  had  been  maturing 
for  some  little  time,  of  settling  down  in  a house  of  his  own  with  his 
parents.  While  his  earnings  had  been  uncertain,  and  his  income 
had  been  too  small  to  bear  the  strain  of  providing  for  others,  neither 
his  father  nor  his  mother  would  give  up  their  work  at  Southampton 
or  listen  to  his  persuasions  that  he  should  take  the  responsibility 
of  the  home  on  his  shoulders.  But  now  that  the  arrangement  he 
suggested  had  become  possible  without  any  fear  of  hampering  his 
career  they  were  willing  to  gratify  his  wish  that  they  should  be  again 
united.  So  a cottage  was  taken  at  Bushey,  near  Watford,  a place 
chosen  because  its  nearness  to  London  would  allow  him  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  centres  of  artistic  interest ; and  there  in  1873,  the  old 
sympathetic  existence  was  renewed.  The  probationary  period  of  his 
Art  life  was  completed.  It  had  been  lightened  in  every  possible  way 
by  the  devotion  of  a singularly  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  couple  to  their 
only  child,  and  now  that  there  seemed  to  be  in  store  for  him  almost 
certain  success,  his  anxiety  to  repay  to  his  parents  some  part  of  the 
great  debt  that  he  owed  to  them  can  be  well  understood. 
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CHAPTER  III 

YEAR  BY  YEAR.  1873-1889 

THE  year  1873  deserves  particular  note  because  it  marks  not  only 
the  ending  of  his  boyish  strivings  and  early  privations,  but  also 
the  beginning  of  a more  responsible  and  independent  life.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Royal 
Academy  with  “After  the  Toil  of  the  Day;”  a few  months  later  he 
brought  his  parents  to  Bushey  and  undertook  definitely  the  duty  of 
providing  for  them  in  their  old  age ; and  at  the  same  time  he  entered 
upon  the  cares  of  married  life.  This  marriage  was  not  fortunate, 
as  his  wife  broke  down  in  health  almost  immediately,  and  after 
continuous  illness  died  of  consumption  in  1882  leaving  two  children, 
a son  born  in  1874,  and  a daughter  born  two  or  three  years  later.  But 
despite  his  domestic  anxieties  and  the  many  interruptions  that  they 
necessarily  brought  about  in  his  work,  this  period  was  very  important 
in  the  artist’s  life.  It  saw  the  production  of  some  of  his  most  famous 
pictures  and  covered  the  transition  between  the  promise  of  his  early 
manhood  and  the  solid  accomplishment  of  his  maturity.  When  it 
ended  he  was  a man  with  an  assured  position,  honoured  in  England 
and  abroad,  and  well  able  to  make  his  commanding  influence  felt  in  the 
politics  of  Art. 

He  had  nothing  to  send  to  the  Academy  in  1874.  The  dangerous 
illness  of  his  wife  in  the  spring  had  prevented  him  from  undertaking 
anything  on  an  important  scale,  and  as  he  spent  the  summer  with  her 
in  the  Bavarian  Alps  he  was  able  to  do  little  until  he  returned  to 
England  in  the  autumn.  But  then  he  felt  he  must  make  a special 
effort  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  reputation  that  he  had  already  earned. 
He  had  for  some  while  been  considering  the  possibility  of  painting  a 
large  composition,  a development  of  his  “Graphic”  drawing  of  the 
“ Chelsea  Pensioners  in  Church,”  and  against  the  advice  of  many 
of  his  friends,  who  thought  the  subject  unsuited  for  pictorial  treatment, 
he  decided  that  this  should  be  his  next  great  undertaking.  There 
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was,  however,  little  time  in  which  to  get  it  done  if  he  was  to  have  it 
ready  for  the  coming  exhibition  at  the  Academy.  December  had  ended 
before  he  could  begin  work,  and  with  a bare  three  months  remaining 
he  had  to  face  one  of  the  most  exacting  tasks  that  he  had  ever  set  him- 
self. Moreover  the  anxieties  of  the  past  year  had  seriously  affected 
his  health  and  he  was  by  no  means  in  good  trim  for  a venture  which 
needed  the  most  robust  energies. 

But  with  his  characteristic  confidence  in  his  power  to  overcome 
difficulties  he  allowed  nothing  to  divert  him  from  his  intention  to  make 
this  picture  in  every  way  a memorable  assertion  of  his  best  capacities. 
The  manner  in  which  the  painting  was  carried  out  is  interesting  as  a 
revelation  of  his  methods  at  that  time,  and  his  own  description  of  its 
gradual  building  up  in  his  little  studio  at  Chelsea  is  well  worth  quoting 
for  the  light  it  throws  upon  his  strange  personality.  “ It  is  probable,” 
he  says,  “that  there  was  never  a picture  so  important  worked  out  in 
such  a way.  No  design  was  made  of  the  groups,  and  no  measure- 
ments taken  of  the  architectural  perspective.  On  the  raw  canvas  I 
sketched  the  central  (dying)  figure,  and  the  big  man  on  the  seat  in  front 
of  him.  I merely  guessed  at  the  probable  correct  sizes  and  distances 
between  the  figures.  Then  came  the  figure  next  to  the  central  man, 
the  one  that  looks  into  his  face,  alarmed,  and  touches  his  arm  to  see 
what  the  matter  is.  Then  the  figure  next  to  the  bald-headed  man  in  the 
front  seat  and  so  on.  I always  had  two  men  together  to  see  how  one 
face  came  against  the  other.  It  must  be  told  that  there  was  no  oil- 
colour  ground  on  the  canvas : it  was  a piece  of  unprepared  linen,  with 
nothing  but  a coating  of  size.  Each  figure  was  sketched  on  it  with 
zinc-white  mixed  with  paste,  using  water-colour  lamp-black  and  raw 
sienna  for  the  outlines.  This  produced  that  dry,  fresco-like  appearance, 
but  it  was  too  absorbent  and  necessitated  the  use  of  much  medium  to 
secure  the  paint  on  the  canvas,  as  the  ground  drew  out  too  much  ot 
the  binding  material  in  the  colours.  It  was  not  until  it  had  been 
soaked  with  medium  five  or  six  times,  back  and  front,  after  it  was 
finished,  that  the  paint  ceased  to  chip  in  places.” 

It  is  surprising  that  a composition  arranged  in  such  an  apparently 
haphazard  fashion,  and  worked  out  from  sketches  only  without  a pre- 
liminary cartoon,  and  without  any  comparison  of  the  actual  canvas  with 
the  place  it  represented,  should  have  been  so  happy  in  its  effect.  Even 
the  architectural  background,  with  its  problems  of  oblique  perspective, 
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was  all  drawn  by  instinct  and  without  any  assistance  from  scientific 
rules.  As  the  artist  puts  it:  “I  sat  and  looked  at  the  background 
until  I was  sure  of  the  direction  of  its  lines.  Strange  to  say,  my  eye 
did  not  mislead  me,  and  every  man  in  the  picture,  front  and  back,  found 
his  correct  place  in  the  composition.”  The  whole  thing,  indeed,  was  an 
expression  of  a peculiar  power  of  observation  joined  with  a rare  ability 
to  remember  things  seen  and  studied.  It  was  only  in  accordance  with 
the  family  reputation  that  the  artist  should  have  worked  in  the  way  he 
did — that  “those  Herkomers  never  did  anything  like  other  people”  was 
as  applicable  to  his  methods  of  dealing  with  “The  Last  Muster”  as  it 
was  to  his  father’s  disregard  of  local  tradition  when  many  years  before 
he  built  the  little  house  in  his  native  Bavarian  village. 

However,  the  unconventional  devices  employed  in  the  painting  did 
not  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  picture.  When,  after  three  months’ 
steady  labour,  it  was  completed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
purchaser  for  it,  and  it  was  promptly  sold  for  jQ  1,200.  To  the  man  who 
had  produced  it  even  this  practical  proof  that  his  work  had  not  been  in 
vain  seems,  oddly  enough,  to  have  brought  only  incomplete  satisfaction. 
He  was  smarting  under  a sense  of  disappointment  that  he  should 
have  failed  to  have  acted  up  to  his  most  cherished  convictions.  For  the 
first  time  since  his  early  student  days  he  had  missed  the  Walker  atmo- 
sphere. The  struggle  he  had  gone  through  in  dealing  with  a subject 
so  complicated  had  somehow  parted  him  from  the  romantic  school  of 
which  he  had  been  hitherto  a faithful  follower,  and  had  forced  him 
into  reliance  upon  his  own  individuality.  He  had  not  given  himself 
time  to  linger  over  graces  of  style,  but  had  been  obliged  to  trust  to  his 
own  robust  instincts,  and  to  put  things  down  broadly  and  directly  with- 
out thought  of  anything  save  the  necessity  for  making  the  scene  he  had 
chosen  for  representation  as  real  and  convincing  as  possible. 

But  any  fancy  he  may  have  had  concerning  the  wisdom  of  subor- 
dinating his  personal  manner  to  that  acquired  artificially  by  his 
affectionate  study  of  Walker’s  works,  was  dispelled  only  a few  days  after 
he  had  sent  “The  Last  Muster”  to  the  Academy.  He  received  letters 
from  two  members  of  the  Council — one  a friend,  the  other  a stranger 
to  him — telling  him  that  his  picture  had  been  greeted  by  that  unim- 
pressionable body  of  judges  with  rounds  of  applause.  Such  a mark 
of  appreciation  is  rarely  bestowed  even  upon  an  artist  of  long-tried 
popularity,  and,  offered  as  it  was  to  a young  and  almost  unknown 
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outsider,  it  was  a most  significant  and  gratifying  proof  that  his  claim 
to  attention  was  regarded  by  his  seniors  in  the  profession  as  something 
quite  indisputable.  When  the  Exhibition  opened,  this  professional 
verdict  was  amply  ratified  by  the  public,  and  the  artist,  who,  it  must 
be  noted,  was  not  yet  twenty-six,  found  himself  ranked  at  once  among 
the  chief  of  the  popular  favourites.  He  had  the  more  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  success  because  the  very  existence  of  his  picture  was  due 
to  an  obstinate  adherence  to  his  own  choice  despite  the  advice  of  men 
of  far  greater  experience,  and  in  the  face  of  many  prophecies  of  failure 
from  the  friends  who  did  not  realise  how  thoroughly  he  knew  what  he 
could  accomplish.  He  had,  as  one  friend,  G.  J.  Pinwell,  told  him, 
“done  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,”  and  had  fully  justified  his 
faith  in  the  subject  that  he  had  chosen. 

The  way  in  which  he  used  this  sudden  accession  of  popularity 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  artist  who  had  by  many  years’  study  of 
the  chances  of  his  profession  learned  exactly  how  to  avoid  the  risks 
which  success  brings  with  it.  He  might  at  his  age  have  been  expected 
to  act  like  other  young  men  in  a similar  situation  and  to  commit  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  the  fashion  that  he  had  created.  From  the  public 
point  of  view  pathetic  pensioners  were  his  line,  and  by  painting 
them,  and  them  only,  for  years  to  come  he  might  have  secured  a very 
comfortable  income.  But  he  knew  his  own  nature  well  enough  to 
understand  how  much  he  would  chafe  under  any  restriction  laid  upon 
his  artistic  freedom,  and  he  had  the  foresight  to  look  into  the  future 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  possible  variations  on  the  “ Last  Muster  ” 
theme.  He  had,  too,  the  ambition  to  be  known  as  something  more 
than  a specialist  in  chapels  and  red  coats.  So  at  once  he  turned  his 
back  upon  Chelsea  Hospital  and  reverted  to  Bavaria  for  his  next  year’s 
picture,  “ At  Death’s  Door;”  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  was  laid 
the  scene  of  another  large  canvas,  “ Der  Bittgang”  which,  with  a 
portrait  of  “ Mrs.  Henry  Mason,”  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1877. 

It  was  not  until  1878  that  he  painted  another  English  subject. 
Then  he  was  represented  at  Burlington  House  by  a large  composition, 
“ Eventide,”  a group  of  old  women  sitting  round  a table  in  one  of  the 
wards  of  the  Westminster  Workhouse.  Its  strength  and  directness, 
and  its  homely  pathos,  made  it  almost  as  popular  as  “ The  Last  Muster,” 
and  it  can  still  be  reckoned  as  a wonderful  assertion  of  his  power  to 
treat  an  everyday  motive  with  originality  and  freshness.  A short  time 
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before  he  exhibited  this  picture  he  painted  a water-colour  portrait  of 
Richard  Wagner,  which  is  still  considered  one  of  the  best  likenesses 
extant  of  the  great  composer.  It  was  produced  under  considerable 
difficulties,  without  proper  sittings,  and  chiefly  from  memory,  but  it  is 
unusually  happy  as  an  impression  of  a face  that  was  in  form  and 
modelling  more  than  ordinarily  complex. 

The  chief  event  of  his  life  at  this  period  was,  however,  the  startling 
success  of  his  appearance  in  the  Paris  International  Exhibition.  He 
sent  there  two  pictures,  “ The  Last  Muster,”  and  “ After  the  Toil  of  the 
Day,”  and  to  the  first  of  these  was  awarded  one  of  the  two  Medals  of 
Honour  gained  by  artists  of  the  British  School.  This  was  a rare 
triumph  for  so  young  a man ; and  it  was  made  doubly  significant 
by  the  fact  that  by  the  voting  of  the  International  jury  he  was  actually 
placed  first  on  the  list  of  European  painters  who  were  considered  worthy 
to  share  between  them  the  ten  medals  allotted  for  distribution  among 
the  countries  represented  at  the  Exhibition.  This  distinction  could 
not  fail  to  be  intensely  gratifying  to  a worker  so  ambitious  and  so 
devoted  as  he  was  to  his  profession,  and  yet  it  came  to  him  at  a moment 
when  he  was  scarcely  in  a condition  to  enjoy  it.  Domestic  anxieties 
and  overwork  had  broken  down  his  health,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1878 
he  was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  brain  fever  that  for  many  weeks  put 
an  entire  stop  to  all  thoughts  of  work. 

But  when  with  convalescence  came  fresh  energy  and  renewed 
hopes,  he  was  soon  back  in  harness  again.  One  of  the  first  things  he 
did  was  a water-colour  portrait  of  Tennyson,  whom  he  painted  during 
a stay  at  Farringford.  The  poet  was  far  from  a willing  subject — his 
greeting  to  the  artist  when  he  arrived  was  indeed,  “ I hate  your  coming ; 
I can’t  abide  sitting : ” but  the  two  men,  both  enthusiasts  and  lovers 
of  nature,  found  that  they  had  many  sympathies  in  common,  and  to 
Hubert  Herkomer  the  visit  was  both  memorable  and  delightful.  He 
was  fascinated  by  the  personality  of  his  sitter,  and  the  picture  he 
painted  reflects  in  a fashion  most  interesting  the  effect  that  Tennyson 
had  upon  him.  It  is,  like  the  Wagner  portrait,  a summary  of  character- 
istics, a mental  record  rather  than  an  exact  statement  of  plain  facts  ; but 
it  was  heartily  praised  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
in  1879  at  the  same  time  as  his  “Light,  Life,  and  Melody,”  a water- 
colour measuring  seven  feet  long  and  more  than  five  feet  high. 

In  the  spring  of  1879  he  betook  himself  to  Wales  with  the  intention 
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of  combining  a complete  change  of  scene  and  manner  of  life  with 
the  development  of  a scheme  for  attacking  out-of-door  subjects  in  an 
exhaustive  way.  With  his  friend,  Mr.  Mansel  Lewis,  he  camped-out 
near  Capel  Curig  in  a tent  that  had  been  specially  constructed  to  serve 
as  both  a living  room  and  a studio ; and  despite  a full  share  of  those 
varied  experiences  which  are  inevitable  in  life  under  canvas,  he  finished 
the  landscape  that  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  next  year  under  the 
title  “ Wind-swept.”  Then  came  a commission  from  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  by 
which  he  was  represented  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1880,  and  in 
June,  1879,  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote  only  over  Lady  Butler,  who  as  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thompson,  the  painter  of  “ The  Roll  Call,”  was  at  the  moment 
deservedly  popular  both  with  artists  and  the  public.  In  July  he  went 
to  Germany  to  visit  his  parents  who  had  a year  before  returned  to  their 
native  land  and  had  settled  at  Landsberg  am  Lech,  in  Bavaria,  not 
far  from  the  place  where  so  many  members  of  the  family  had  been  born. 
This  was  the  last  time  he  saw  his  mother ; she  died  suddenly  on  the 
following  Christmas  Eve.  As  a memorial  to  her  he  bought  the  house 
in  which  her  last  days  were  spent,  and  built  beside  it  the  tower  known 
as  “ Mutterthurm,”  which  is  now  his  residence  during  his  periodical 
visits  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors. 

The  first  piece  of  work  he  undertook  after  he  came  back  to  England 
was  a water-colour  portrait  of  John  Ruskin  ; but  while  he  was  abroad 
he  had  completed  a large  oil  picture,  “God’s  Shrine,”  which  went  to 
the  Academy  in  1880  with  “Wind-swept,”  an  important  drawing, 
“ Grandfather’s  Pet,”  and  several  smaller  works.  He  also  turned  his 
attention  to  etching  and  mezzotint  engraving,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
vary  his  occupations  very  considerably,  and  to  attract  notice  by  his 
success  in  forms  of  art  work  which  he  had  not  hitherto  attempted.  His 
engraving  of  “ Caller  Herrin’  ” by  Sir  John  Millais  gained  from  that 
famous  artist  the  highest  praise  as  an  exceptionally  happy  interpretation 
of  a picture  that  called  for  very  sympathetic  and  intelligent  treatment. 
It  was  distinctly  an  achievement  for  an  engraver  who  had  taken  up 
reproductive  work  without  any  special  preparation  and  as  an  addition 
to  his  many  other  responsibilities. 

Another  expedition  to  Wales  occupied  the  spring  of  1880.  The 
same  picturesque  spot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Idwal,  that  he 
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had  visited  before,  was  chosen,  and  accompanied  by  his  father,  who 
had  returned  from  Germany,  he  spent  some  ten  weeks  encamped  amid 
the  most  romantic  surroundings.  During  this  period  he  painted  the 
impressive  landscape  “The  Gloom  of  Idwal,”  which  appeared,  with 
the  Ruskin  portrait,  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  1881.  His  picture  for 
the  1 88 1 Academy  was  finished  a few  months  later;  it  represented 
the  scene  at  the  gate  of  Portsmouth  dockyard  when  the  news  arrived 
of  the  loss  of  the  training  ship  “Atalanta.”  This  canvas,  which 
was  called  “ Missing,”  he  has  since  destroyed  because  he  felt  dis- 
satisfied with  its  technical  qualities.  The  spring  of  1881  saw  him 
once  more  on  his  familiar  Welsh  painting  ground  and  at  work 
upon  yet  another  great  landscape  subject,  to  which  he  gave  the  title 
“ Homewards.”  It  was  carried  out  under  rather  serious  difficulties  as 
his  hut  had  to  be  set  up  on  planks  laid  across  a mountain  stream,  and 
more  than  once  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  floods  threatened  to 
sweep  away  the  studio  and  everything  it  contained.  Fortunately  no 
accident  happened  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  picture  which  went 
in  due  course  to  the  Academy  in  1882. 

It  was  at  this  moment  in  the  artist’s  life  that  the  opportunity  came 
to  him  to  make  portrait  painting  a regular  and  important  part  of  his 
practice  instead  of  the  occasional  digression  from  his  ordinary  methods 
of  working  which  it  had  been  hitherto.  During  the  previous  ten  years 
he  had  scarcely  contemplated  the  possibility  of  competing  successfully 
with  the  artists  who  had  given  themselves  up  entirely  to  portraiture, 
but  as  his  reputation  grew  he  had  so  many  applications  from  people 
who  wished  to  sit  to  him,  that  he  felt  impelled  to  yield  to  what  was 
apparently  a general  demand.  It  has  always  been  his  custom  when- 
ever he  has  taken  up  some  fresh  branch  of  his  profession  to  assert  his 
fitness  for  it  by  some  striking  display  of  his  technical  strength,  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  this  custom  that  he  sent  to  the  Academy  in 
1882  his  astonishingly  masterly  portrait  of  Archibald  Forbes,  the  noted 
War  Correspondent.  This  picture  made  an  extraordinary  stir  by  its 
forcible  presentation  of  character,  and  had  the  immediate  effect  of 
crowding  Hubert  Herkomer’s  studio  with  men  who  were  anxious  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  same  decisive  fashion.  With  the 
“Archibald  Forbes,”  he  showed  at  the  Academy  “The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,”  and  another 
portrait ; and  he  had  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  the  same  year  the 
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excellent  half-length  of  his  father,  Lorenz  Herkomer,  in  working  dress, 
and  three  other  canvases  of  the  same  order.  From  this  time  onwards 
portraits  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  time ; he  has  painted 
a remarkable  series  of  them  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

An  immediate  result  of  this  new  departure  was  a journey,  in  the 
autumn  of  1882,  to  America,  where  a number  of  commissions  awaited 
him.  Some  eight  or  ten  portraits  were  the  result  of  this  visit,  which, 
however,  was  brought  suddenly  to  an  end  by  bad  news  about  the  con- 
dition of  his  wife  who  was  wintering  at  Vienna.  On  his  arrival  at 
Liverpool  the  news  of  her  death  awaited  him ; he  hurried  at  once  to 
Vienna,  and  then  with  his  family  returned  to  take  up  his  life  again  at 
Bushey.  There  he  had  ample  occupation  to  divert  his  thoughts  from 
his  domestic  troubles.  Two  of  the  greatest  schemes  of  his  life  had 
been  put  in  train  before  he  started  for  America,  and  these,  the  creation 
of  his  Art  School  and  the  building  of  a great  house  which  should  stand 
as  a record  of  and  a memorial  to  the  family  abilities,  called  now  for 
his  fullest  attention.  The  idea  of  organising  a school  that  should  be 
unlike  any  existing  institution  of  its  kind  had  been  settled  some  while 
before  and  the  buildings  had  been  in  progress  during  his  absence  ; the 
house  project  had  been  a family  tradition  to  which  he  had  resolved  to 
give  form.  He  had  his  father  beside  him  to  work  out  the  wonderful 
wood  carvings  which  were  to  be  the  glory  of  the  interior,  and  he  induced 
his  uncle,  John  Herkomer,  to  come  back  from  America  and  to  give 
assistance  in  the  joint  undertaking.  Another  uncle,  Anton  Herkomer, 
the  weaver,  was  also  called  upon  to  provide  the  hangings  and  decorative 
accessories  which  were  needed  to  make  the  whole  thing  complete. 
These  two  schemes  call  for  mention  here  in  the  chronological  account 
of  his  activity,  their  particular  details  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in 
later  chapters. 

In  1883  he  was  represented  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  by  a small 
Bavarian  picture,  “ Words  of  Comfort,”  and  five  portraits,  one  of  which 
was  an  excellent  three-quarter  length  of  Herr  Joachim,  the  violinist; 
and  at  the  Academy  by  “ Natural  Enemies,”  a group  of  Bavarians 
quarrelling  in  a beerhouse,  and  by  portraits  of  “ Hans  Richter,”  “Sir 
Richard  Cross,”  and  “ B.  Samuelson,  M.P.”  Many  more  portraits 
were  divided  between  the  two  galleries  in  the  following  year ; and  he 
also  exhibited  at  the  Academy  a large  figure  picture,  “ Pressing  to  the 
West,”  emigrants  in  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  a subject  which  he  had 
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studied  during  his  recent  visit  to  America.  This  canvas  was  welcome 
because  it  showed  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  earlier  power  of  handling 
complicated  and  elaborate  compositions,  and  had  not  forgotten  how  to 
appeal  to  popular  sympathies  without  any  descent  to  clap-trap  senti- 
ment. There  was  no  lack  of  sturdy  reality  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject,  but  the  picture  was  as  free  from  brutality  as  it  was  from 
theatrical  suggestion. 

He  turned  again  to  landscape  in  the  spring  of  1884  when,  he  set 
up  his  painting  tent,  with  his  father  and  Mr.  Mansel  Lewis,  near 
Portmadoc  in  North  Wales ; and  there  he  chose  the  subject  for 
“ Found,”  the  canvas  which  a year  later  was  bought  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Chantrey  Fund.  In  August,  1884,  he  married  Miss  Griffiths, 
whose  devoted  care  for  his  first  wife  and  his  children  had  endeared 
her  to  the  whole  family.  This  union  was  a most  happy  one,  and, 
helped  by  the  companionship  of  a rarely  sympathetic  nature,  he  found 
himself  endowed  with  renewed  energy,  and  encouraged  in  the  highest 
flights  of  his  ambition.  It  was,  indeed,  in  response  to  the  prompting 
of  his  wife  that  he  painted — to  show  what  he  could  do  with  a woman’s 
portrait — the  famous  picture  of  Miss  Katharine  Grant,  sometimes 
called  “The  Lady  in  White,”  that  created  a great  stir  when  it 
was  shown  at  the  Academy  in  1885.  An  even  more  enthusiastic 
welcome  awaited  it  later  on  at  Berlin,  and  from  Berlin  it  went  success- 
ively to  Vienna  and  Munich,  attended  everywhere  by  an  absolute 
chorus  of  praise.  It  provided  an  emphatic  justification  of  his  versa- 
tility, and  added  yet  another  triumph  to  the  list  of  great  achievements 
that  he  was  industriously  compiling.  He  had  been  prominent  as  an 
exhibiting  artist  for  only  a dozen  years,  and  in  that  time  he  had 
scored  almost  unprecedented  successes  with  his  “Last  Muster”  as  an 
example  of  his  subject  painting,  “The  Gloom  of  Idwal  ” and  “ Found  ” 
among  his  landscapes,  the  “ Archibald  Forbes  ” as  a portrait  of  a man, 
and  the  “Miss  Katharine  Grant”  as  that  of  a woman;  he  had,  too, 
taken  rank  with  the  best  workers  of  the  time  as  an  illustrator,  a water- 
colour painter,  an  etcher,  and  a mezzotint  engraver.  His  record  was 
already  an  extraordinary  one,  and  he  could  feel  that  he  had  by  his  own 
exertions  earned  an  indisputable  place  in  the  history  of  Art. 

A gratifying  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  came 
to  him  from  Oxford  in  the  early  summer  of  1885,  when  he  was  elected 
Slade  Professor  and  appointed  to  a post  that  had  been  for  a long 
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succession  of  years  filled  by  John  Ruskin.  Such  an  opportunity  of 
putting  into  words  his  thoughts  about  his  work  was  one  that  he 
completely  appreciated,  and  as  his  stipulation  for  freedom  in  his 
choice  of  subjects  for  his  lectures  was  readily  accepted  by  the 
University  authorities,  he  received  this  fresh  addition  to  his  obliga- 
tions with  real  pleasure.  But  in  the  interval  between  his  election  and 
the  delivery  of  his  inaugural  address  in  the  autumn  he  had  a vast 
amount  of  work  to  get  through.  He  had  made  arrangements  for  an 
exhibition  of  small  pictures  and  drawings  which  was  to  be  held  in 
November  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  and  for  this  he 
had  to  prepare  some  forty  works.  Most  of  these  were  painted  during 
a stay  of  two  or  three  months  at  Ramsau  in  Bavaria,  and  when  he 
came  home  to  commence  his  professorial  duties  at  Oxford,  and  to 
receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Honorary  Fellowship  of 
All  Souls  College,  which  were  then  and  there  conferred  upon  him,  he 
brought  back  with  him  the  practically  complete  material  for  this  ex- 
hibition of  “ Life  and  Work  in  Bavaria’s  Alps.” 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  this  show  of  work  produced  under 
the  inspiring  influence  of  new  and  happy  domestic  ties  there  fell  upon 
him  a blow  that  was  made  doubly  severe  by  its  tragic  suddenness. 
He  returned  home  on  the  evening  of  a day  spent  in  supervising  the 
hanging  of  his  pictures  in  the  gallery,  and  was  met  at  the  station  by 
his  doctor,  who  warned  him  that  Mrs.  Herkomer  was  dangerously  ill. 
When  he  reached  his  house  a few  minutes  later  he  found  that  she  was 
dead.  He  had  known  that  she  was  suffering  from  heart  disease,  but 
her  condition  was  not  thought  to  be  serious ; indeed  one  of  the  chief 
London  specialists  whom  she  had  consulted  only  a few  days  before 
had  pronounced  her  quite  able  to  accompany  her  husband  on  a visit 
to  America  that  had  been  planned  for  the  winter  months. 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  temperament  that  he  should  have 
found  his  best  consolation  under  this  shock  in  an  almost  feverish 
accession  of  activity.  He  would  not  allow  himself  a moment  to  brood 
over  his  troubles,  but  kept  his  mind  occupied  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  fresh  undertakings  and  with  work  of  all  kinds.  The  visit  to 
America  was  not  abandoned,  and  in  December  he  arrived  at  New 
York  with  his  father.  There  the  strain  of  all  he  had  gone  through 
during  the  past  few  weeks  told  upon  him,  and  for  a while  he  was 
seriously  ill.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  been  nursed  back  into  health  again 
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he  took  up  his  abode  at  Boston,  where  a whole  array  of  portrait 
commissions  awaited  him.  These  kept  him  busy  until  the  following 
May,  when  he  returned  to  England  to  fulfil  engagements  even  more 
numerous  and  exacting.  Some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  he  laboured 
during  the  year  1886  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  twelve 
months  he  painted  thirty-four  portraits  and  yet  found  time  to  push  on 
the  many  schemes  in  which  he  was  actively  interested.  One  of  the 
pictures  that  he  brought  back  from  America  was  “ The  Lady  in  Black,” 
an  even  more  successful  technical  achievement  than  the  famous  painting 
of  Miss  Grant.  It  was  at  the  Academy  in  1887  with  the  portraits  of 
“Sir  Edward  Watkin,  Bart.  M.P.,”  “Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,”  “Briton  Riviere,  R.A.,”  and  “ H.  M.  Stanley,  Esq.,”  and 
a subject  picture,  “The  First  Born.”  At  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in 
the  same  year  he  was  represented  by  portraits  of  “The  Rev.  Canon 
Wilberforce,  M.A.,”  “The  late  Professor  Fawcett,”  and  “Francis 
Buxton,  Esq.”  He  did  not  exhibit  there  again. 

There  was  the  same  rush  of  work  through  1887.  Portraits 
seemed  again  to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time,  and  yet  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  undertake  fresh  responsibilities.  Among  other  things  he 
pledged  himself  to  paint,  for  another  exhibition  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society,  a series  of  forty  water-colours  illustrating  subjects 
round  about  his  home  at  Bushey.  This  task  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  imposing  upon  himself  an  almost  impossible  strain.  “ Many 
and  many  a day  that  summer,”  he  says,  “did  I rise  at  four  in  the 
morning  and  go  out  sketching  until  seven ; then  take  breakfast,  and 
catch  the  eight  o’clock  train  to  town ; paint  three  sitters  there,  and 
return  in  time  for  an  evening  effect  in  Bushey.”  But  he  got  through 
it  all  with  complete  success,  and  had  his  usual  array  of  canvases  to 
show  in  the  spring  of  1888.  At  the  Academy  that  year  he  was 
represented  by  seven  portraits,  among  which  were  those  of  “Sir  John 
Pender,”  “The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,”  “The 
Right  Hon.  the  Speaker,”  “ Lord  Herschell,”  and  “ His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,”  and  just  before  the  Academy  opened,  the 
series  of  drawings,  “Around  my  Home,”  appeared  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  rooms.  To  the  New  Gallery  he  sent  five  pictures,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  the  portraits  of  “ F.  C.  Burnand”  and  “The 
Marchioness  of  Tweeddale,”  and  the  family  group,  “ My  Father  and 
my  Children.”  In  April  and  May,  1888,  he  found  himself  able  to 
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make  a break  in  his  professional  engagements,  and  to  give  up  some  of 
his  time  to  the  performances  of  his  musical  play,  “The  Sorceress,” the 
first  of  those  experiments  in  theatrical  art  into  which  he  threw  himself 
for  a while  with  all  his  habitual  enthusiasm. 

But  all  this  excessive  and  almost  unnatural  activity  proved 
insufficient  to  dull  his  craving  for  a happy  and  properly  ordered 
domestic  life.  The  desire  for  sympathetic  companionship  had  always 
been  strong  in  him,  and  he  saw  that  for  the  want  of  it  he  was  daily 
drawing  nearer  to  a dangerous  collapse.  To  add  to  his  anxieties,  his 
father’s  health  was  visibly  failing,  and  he  was  tormented  by  the 
conviction  that  the  intimate  and  affectionate  association  which  had 
endured  without  a break  for  so  many  years  must  end  within  a 
few  weeks.  Lorenz  Herkomer  died  at  the  end  of  July.  His  last 
days,  however,  were  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  what  he  had  long 
desired  had  at  last  come  to  pass,  and  that  Miss  Maggie  Griffiths, 
who  had  been  since  her  sister’s  death  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Bushey 
household,  had  consented  to  become  his  son’s  wife.  The  summer  of 
1888  brought,  indeed,  to  Hubert  Herkomer  one  of  the  most  vivid  of 
those  repeated  juxtapositions  of  pain  and  pleasure  that  he  has 
experienced  during  his  life.  Many  times  before  his  greatest  successes 
had  come  to  him  at  moments  when  he  was  enduring  the  acutest 
suffering  of  body  or  mind  ; and  now,  in  the  midst  of  his  grief  at 
the  loss  of  a parent  whom  he  idolised,  the  prospect  of  a new  era  of 
happiness  had  been  suddenly  opened  up  to  him.  The  marriage  took 
place  quietly  on  the  2nd  of  September  in  the  Tower  at  Landsberg ; 
and  to  avoid  clashing  with  the  English  law,  he  had,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Mayor  of  that  town,  previously  resumed  those  rights  as 
a German  citizen,  which  he  had  forfeited  in  his  boyhood  when  he  was 
naturalised  as  a British  subject. 

A month  later  he  was  back  again  in  England,  and  immediately 
he  began  work  upon  a large  picture,  “The  Chapel  of  the  Charterhouse,” 
which  he  had  been  thinking  about  for  some  years.  This  was  the 
chief  work  by  which  he  was  represented  in  the  1889  Exhibition  of  the 
Academy,  and  it  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greater  achievements  by 
which  the  periods  of  his  career  have  been  marked.  It  was  bought  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Chantrey  Fund,  and,  with  his  “ Found,”  nowhangs 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art.  He  had  eight  pictures 
altogether  at  Burlington  House  that  year,  among  them  his  portraits  of 
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“Lady  Eden,”  “Mrs.  Gladstone,”  and  “Joseph  Ludwig,”  the  musician. 
It  was  also  in  1889  that  he  undertook  his  second  dramatic  experiment, 
and  produced  his  “ Pictorial  Music-Play,”  called  “An  Idyl.”  The 
music  for  this  he  himself  composed  and  scored ; he  had  begun  it 
during  his  visit  to  Germany  in  the  previous  summer,  and  he  worked 
at  it  steadily  in  his  spare  moments  during  the  winter  of  1888-89. 
Meanwhile  he  was  having  additions  made  to  the  little  theatre  that 
had  been  devised  for  the  performance  of  “The  Sorceress.”  A stage 
forty  feet  deep  was  erected,  and  a staff  of  assistants  was  entrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  the  scenery.  In  the  representations  of  the 
play  he  received  invaluable  aid  from  Dr.  Hans  Richter,  who  entered 
heartily  into  his  project,  and,  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  did  much 
to  ensure  the  success  of  the  entertainment.  The  company  was,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  selected  from  the  students  in  the  school  at  Bushey, 
while  the  Professor  himself  acted  as  stage  manager  and  general 
supervisor,  and  played  one  of  the  leading  parts.  Nine  invitation  per- 
formances were  given  of  “An  Idyl,”  which  were  witnessed  by  some 
fifteen  hundred  people,  three  charity  performances  for  the  benefit  of  the 
local  Village  Nurse  Fund  followed,  and  one  extra  one,  to  which  the 
Bushey  folk  were  invited,  completed  the  series.  The  whole  affair  was 
a remarkable  testimony  to  the  adaptability  and  ingenuity  of  a man  with 
an  irresistible  craving  to  find  new  ways  of  expressing  himself.  It  began 
in  an  idea  of  a little  family  festivity,  and  developed  as  it  went  on  into 
a serious  artistic  effort,  highly  elaborated  and  marked  by  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  technical  research.  Like  so  many  of  his  other  under- 
takings, he  could  not  leave  it  incomplete.  It  had  to  be  something 
peculiarly  original,  and  it  had  to  be  carried  to  the  utmost  lengths  of 
fanciful  contrivance. 

With  this  year  may  be  said  to  have  ended  the  strife  and  anxieties 
of  Hubert  von  Herkomer’s  life.  Since  he  first  came  to  Bushey  in 
1873  he  had  undergone  many  trials  and  had  endured  troubles  that 
would  have  shaken  the  spirit  of  a less  self-reliant  man.  He  had  seen 
the  dearest  companions  of  his  younger  days  pass  away  one  by  one, 
and  had  suffered  under  the  breaking  up  of  associations  which  were 
woven  into  his  very  existence.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  doggedly 
fighting  his  way  to  a place  among  the  most  famous  of  the  art  workers 
whom  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced.  Success  after  success  had 
come  to  him  in  his  profession,  his  influence  had  made  itself  felt  in  all 
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sorts  of  directions,  and  the  recognition  of  his  powers  had  become  an 
article  in  the  faith  of  the  art  world  in  which  he  figured  as  an  assured 
leader.  He  had  taken  his  place  definitely  and  securely,  and  in  his 
new  and  happy  home  life  he  was  finding  just  what  he  needed  to  bring 
out  all  that  was  best  in  his  nature.  He  had  no  longer  any  hard 
bargains  to  drive  with  a fate  that  demanded  of  him  an  equivalent  in 
suffering  for  every  gain  made  by  him  in  his  career.  He  had  paid  the 
price  in  full,  and  now  the  future  that  he  could  foresee  was  without  a 
cloud. 
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THE  period  extending  from  the  end  of  1889  to  the  present  day 
has  by  no  means  been  marked  by  any  diminution  in  his  activity. 
The  craving  for  work,  which  was  his  greatest  solace  in  time  of 
trouble,  became,  if  anything,  even  more  apparent  when  under  the  new 
conditions  of  his  life  all  the  old  anxieties  disappeared.  There  was 
nothing  to  distract  his  attention  now  from  the  many  projects  that 
were  in  his  mind,  and  he  could  throw  himself  heartily  and  hopefully 
into  the  occupations  that  promised  to  give  him  results  worth  striving 
for.  He  had  already,  it  must  be  remembered,  very  full  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  the  schemes  that  had  been  started  during  previous 
years,  there  was  the  school  which  was  now  growing  into  a very 
important  and  vigorous  institution,  the  house  had  been  commenced 
and  his  constant  supervision  was  needed  at  all  stages  of  the  building 
operations,  he  still  held  the  Slade  Professorship  at  Oxford,  and  there 
was  a steadily  increasing  demand  for  his  pictures  and  portraits.  His 
time  was  to  all  appearance  completely  filled,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
set  himself  new  tasks  and  to  launch  out  into  fresh  experiments. 

During  1890  he  went  on  with  the  theatrical  performances  which  he 
had  inaugurated  with  so  much  success  two  years  before.  Soon  after 
the  representation  of  “An  Idyl”  he  set  to  work  upon  another  piece  of 
the  same  type,  an  opera  of  his  own  composition,  but  he  decided  at  the 
last  moment  to  produce  instead  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  Alfred  Berlyn, 
of  Francois  Copp£e’s  “Le  Luthier  de  Cremone.”  This  adaptation, 
which  was  called  “Filippo,”  was  performed  twice,  in  1890  and  1891, 
with  the  Professor  in  the  title  role.  It  was  to  play  this  part  that  he 
made  the  startling  change  in  his  personal  appearance  that  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  later  portraits  of  him.  Up  to  1890  he  had  worn  a heavy 
beard  and  moustache,  but  these  were  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
play,  and  a clean-shaven  man  he  has  remained  ever  since.  The  last 
of  this  series  of  representations  at  the  “ Herkomer  Theatre  ” took 
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place  in  1893  when  a piece  called  “Gaston  Boissier”  was  presented. 
It  was  specially  written  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  with  music  by  Miss 
Marie  Wurm,  and  was  staged  for  six  afternoon  performances  during 
the  month  of  January.  Just  a year  before — on  January  28th,  1892 — 
the  Professor  had  delivered  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  a lecture  on  “Scenic 
Art  ” in  which,  following  his  usual  habit,  he  set  before  people  who  were 
interested  in  the  subject  the  results  of  his  investigations,  and  advanced 
for  the  benefit  of  others  the  theories  about  stage  reform  which  he  had 
based  upon  his  experiences  and  experiments.  This  lecture  made  a 
considerable  stir,  and  led  to  a good  deal  of  argument  among  theatrical 
experts,  who  were  ready  enough  to  criticise  the  temerity  of  an  invader 
into  their  particular  domain.  It  had,  however,  a real  value  as  an 
avowal  of  convictions  that  had  been  tested  in  actual  working,  and  it 
opened  up  many  new  lines  of  thought  on  the  question  of  stage  effects. 

He  had  five  pictures  in  the  1890  Academy  Exhibition,  a large 
landscape  with  incidental  figures  which  was  called  “ Our  Village,”  and 
four  portraits.  The  landscape  was  painted  within  a few  yards  of  his 
house  at  Bushey,  and  was  very  successful  as  a rendering  of  the  quiet 
character  of  English  rural  scenery.  It  certainly  afforded  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  more  dramatic  and  impressive  subjects  which  he  had 
found  during  his  Welsh  excursions  in  bygone  years.  Among  the 
portraits  were  those  of  “ Mrs.  Arthur  Sassoon  ” and  “ W.  Cuthbert 
Quilter,  Esq.,  M.P.”  In  the  spring  of  1890  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Italy,  staying  at  Genoa  and  Florence;  and  the  autumn  he  spent  with 
his  family  at  his  house  in  Bavaria.  To  this  year  belong  his  resignation 
of  his  membership  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours 
and  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours,  and  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Royal  Academician.  He  had  not  been  a contributor  to  the 
Exhibitions  of  the  Water-Colour  Institute  for  the  previous  ten  years. 

The  most  important  of  the  works  that  he  sent  to  the  Academy  in 
1891  was  his  Diploma  picture,  “On  Strike,”  a grim,  powerful  piece  of 
domestic  drama,  painted  with  his  usual  directness  and  emphatic  force. 
With  it  he  showed  four  portraits,  “ The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean 
of  Christchurch,  Oxford,”  “Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  Bart,”  “Captain 
Townshend,”  and  “Colonel  Kitchener,  R.E.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,”  this  last 
an  uncompromising  rendering  of  the  famous  General  that  had  in 
its  rugged  characterisation  much  of  the  strength  by  which  the 
“Archibald  Forbes”  had  been  distinguished.  His  sixth  contribution, 
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“The  Shepherd — a Monotype,”  was  hung  in  the  black-and-white 
room ; it  was  a little  experiment  in  printing  from  an  unengraved  plate 
such  as  other  etchers  have  not  infrequently  made  ; but  it  has  a certain 
significance  in  his  case  because  it  marks  one  of  the  stages  by  which 
he  arrived  at  his  ingenious  reproductive  process,  “Herkomer-gravure,” 
or  as  he  called  it  himself,  “ Painter-engraving.”  This  process  he 
began  about  this  time  to  work  out  seriously,  and  it  was  perfected 
some  four  or  five  years  later.  For  the  1892  Academy  he  had  only 
portraits.  One  of  them,  “A  Board  of  Directors,”  was  a large  group 
treated  pictorially  and  arranged  with  an  agreeable  absence  of  formality; 
but  the  others,  “Lord  Kelvin,  P.R.S.,”  “The  Archbishop  of  York,” 
“Alexander  Fraser,  Esq.,”  and  “ Mrs.  William  Agnew,”  were  portraits 
pure  and  simple. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  he  was  induced  to  make  a stay 
in  Somersetshire,  and  to  seek  in  that  picturesque  county  a new  type 
of  material.  So  well  suited  to  his  methods  did  he  find  the  scenery 
there  that  he  took  a farmhouse,  and  for  two  or  three  years  made  it  his 
headquarters.  Possibly  he  was  attracted  as  well  by  the  restfulness  of 
country  life  far  away  from  any  busy  centre  of  civilisation,  for  his  health 
was  at  this  time  seriously  impaired  and  the  wear  and  tear  inevitable  even 
in  the  comparative  seclusion  of  Bushey,  was  affecting  him  disastrously. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  he  spent  in  Somersetshire  he 
was  almost  an  invalid,  and  his  painting  was  carried  on  under  physical 
difficulties  of  a distressing  kind.  But  he  did  not  on  this  account 
make  any  perceptible  break  in  his  work.  He  started  his  picture  of 
“The  Nomads,”  and  finished  it  successfully,  though  he  was  so  weak 
that  he  could  remain  at  his  easel  for  only  a few  minutes  at  a time  and 
was  obliged  after  each  short  spell  of  painting  to  lie  down  and  rest 
until  he  felt  equal  to  another  attempt ; and  in  addition  to  “ The 
Nomads  ” he  undertook  during  the  same  summer  one  of  his  most 
important  canvases,  the  large  nude  figure  posed  beneath  masses  of 
leafy  branches,  which  is  known  by  the  title  “ All  beautiful  in  naked 
purity.”  Before  his  departure  for  the  West  of  England,  he  had  sent  to 
the  Academy  his  usual  array  of  portraits,  those  of  “ His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,”  “John,  Marquis  of  Bute,  K.T.,”  and  “Sir  Algernon 
Edward  West,  K.C.B.,”  among  them,  and  during  the  year  he  painted 
nearly  a dozen  others,  so  that  obviously  his  bodily  condition  had  not 
diminished  his  mental  activity,  nor  had  it  taken  away  his  power  of 
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accomplishment.  To  1893  belongs  also  his  election  as  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  he  was 
advanced  to  full  membership  in  February  1894. 

This  latter  year  ranks  as  one  of  special  note  in  the  record  of  his 
career.  It  saw  him  chosen  for  the  third  time  to  fill  the  office  of  Slade 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  it  ended  the  first  stage  of 
the  operations  that  had  been  long  in  progress  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  his  new  house.  This  house  which  meant  so  much  to  him, 
and  was  so  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  dearest  associations  of  his 
life,  was  by  the  autumn  of  1894  sufficiently  advanced  for  him  to  take 
possession  of  it.  It  was  at  all  events  structurally  complete  and 
habitable,  and  the  finishing  touches  needed  to  perfect  the  decorative 
scheme  which  he  had  devised  could,  he  felt,  be  added  as  opportunity 
offered.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  there  are  still  some 
things  to  be  done,  but  all  this  while  the  work  of  filling  up  the  remain- 
ing  gaps  in  his  design  has  been  steadily  going  on,  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  absolute  fulfilment  of  his  intentions  is  well  within  sight. 
At  the  Academy  that  year  he  was  very  fully  represented,  for  he  sent 
his  large  Somersetshire  picture,  “ All  beautiful  in  naked  purity,”  and 
portraits  of  “The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,”  “The  Marquess  of 
Ripon,  K.G.,”  “Charles  Thomas,  Esq.,  J.P.,”  “ F.  W.  Harris,  Esq.,” 
and  “ Sir  Henry  Wiggin,  Bart.” 

For  1895  he  had  several  interesting  works,  notably  the  portraits 
of  “Dr.  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,” and  the  “Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes;”  and 
he  also  exhibited  the  huge  canvas,  “ The  Biirgermeister  of  Landsberg, 
with  his  Town  Council,”  which  he  had  painted  as  an  offering  to  the 
townspeople  of  the  place  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  and 
intimately  associated.  This  picture  is  not  only  the  largest  he  has 
ever  produced,  but  it  is  in  many  respects  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his 
works  in  its  technical  qualities,  and  the  most  attractive  in  its  direct- 
ness and  power  of  management.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  he  paid 
a short  visit  to  Bavaria,  and  painted  a portrait  of  the  Prince  Regent 
Luitpold ; and  a little  later  he  went  to  Llanelly  for  the  Eisteddfod. 
The  picturesqueness  of  the  ceremonial  there  appealed  to  him  so 
strongly,  and  he  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  artistic  possibilities  of 
the  Gorsedd,  that  he  undertook  to  design  special  costumes  and  to 
present  appropriate  insignia  for  use  in  the  festivals.  His  holiday  was 
spent  at  Cromer  where  he  made  a large  number  of  sketches  for 
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reproduction  in  his  “ painter-engraving  ” process,  which  he  had  by- 
now  brought  into  proper  working  order.  During  the  year  he  executed 
in  the  same  process  a series  of  portraits  and  fancy  subjects  so  as  to 
illustrate  as  fully  as  possible  the  practicability  of  his  invention. 

An  exhibition  of  these  painted-engravings  was  held  in  January, 
1896,  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society.  It  included  thirty- 
three  examples,  among  which  were  portraits  of  “ Field-Marshal  Lord 
Roberts,  V.C.,”  “Briton  Riviere,  Esq.,  R.A.,”  “Dr.  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,” 
“E.  Onslow  Ford,  Esq.,  R.A.,”  “Miss  Katharine  Grant,”  and  “ Miss 
Amy  Sawyer,”  and  a considerable  group  of  landscapes.  During  the 
course  of  this  exhibition  the  Professor  delivered  at  the  Gallery  a lecture 
on  the  characteristics  and  advantages  of  such  an  autographic  process, 
and  gave  a demonstration  of  its  working ; and  soon  afterwards  he 
published  a couple  of  important  plates,  “ Ivy,”  and  “ Roses,”  which, 
rivalling  as  they  did  in  quality  the  work  of  the  most  skilled  masters 
of  mezzotint,  attained  a very  wide  popularity  among  collectors. 

The  pictures  by  which  he  was  this  year  represented  at  the  Academy 
were  his  portraits  of  “ The  Right  Rev.  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,”  “The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Jeune,”  “C.  E.  Paget, 
Esq.,”  “Dr.  J.  L.  Williams,”  and  “The  Hon.  Mrs.  Gervase  Beckett,” 
and  “Back  to  Life,”  a modern  life  composition  in  which  was  depicted  a 
district  nurse  taking  a young  village  girl  for  her  first  walk  after  a 
serious  illness,  and  watched  by  groups  of  sympathising  country  folk. 
The  background  of  this  picture  was  painted  in  Somersetshire.  He  went 
in  the  spring  to  Llandudno  to  attend  the  Eisteddfod,  at  which  were 
used  the  Gorsedd  sword  and  other  insignia  given  by  him,  and  the  cos- 
tumes which  he  had  designed  ; and  he  stayed  in  Wales  for  his  summer 
holiday,  during  which  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  bicycling 
expeditions  in  many  directions,  and  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  mountain  districts  of  that  country.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  painted  his  remarkable  little  water-colour  portrait  of  “ Hwfa  Mon, 
Archdruid  of  Wales.”  Through  1896  he  served  as  Deputy  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  acting  for  the 
President,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  whose  health  was  then  failing ; and  he 
continued  to  hold  this  post  until  the  election  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow 
as  President  in  January,  1898. 

In  1897  he  made  his  first  experiments  in  enamelling,  a form  of 
artistic  practice  that  he  immediately  seized  upon  as  one  which  would 
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give  him  opportunities  far  beyond  any  that  were  accessible  to  him  in 
other  mediums.  He  has  worked  at  it  ever  since  with  growing 
enthusiasm  and  has  carried  it  to  a very  high  pitch  of  development. 
From  the  outset  he  has  treated  it,  as  is  his  custom,  with  little  respect 
for  the  limitations  imposed  by  tradition,  and  has  steadily  sought  to 
make  the  most  of  its  possibilities  as  a craft  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  painter  and  not  restricted  merely  by  the  conventions  of  the 
decorator.  He  has  striven  in  fact  to  prove  that  it  is  available  as  a 
pictorial  process,  and  in  everything  that  he  has  produced  with  its 
assistance  the  pictorial  idea  has  always  been  predominant.  In  this,  of 
course,  he  has  run  counter  to  the  ideas  of  many  experts,  but  he  has 
justified  himself  by  the  results  he  has  attained,  and  he  has  added 
very  considerably  to  the  previously  existing  stock  of  knowledge 
about  the  adaptability  of  enamel  painting. 

Another  work  of  much  interest  was  completed  at  this  moment, 
the  Presidential  Badge  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  which  he  exhibited  in  the  1897  Academy.  This  badge,  made 
in  gold,  with  a figure  in  carved  ivory  attached,  was  brightened 
with  jewels  that  gave  to  it  the  necessary  gaiety  of  colour.  As  a 
piece  of  dainty  craftsmanship  it  can  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
attractive  things  of  its  class  that  have  been  produced  during  recent 
years,  and  it  shows  a pleasant  originality  in  design.  With  it  there 
appeared  at  Burlington  House  as  many  as  six  portraits,  the  chief  of 
which  were  “The  Earl  of  Derby,  G.C.B.,”  “Lord  Harris,  G.C.S.I.,” 
“Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Esq.,”  and  the  “Madonna”  which  in  a measure 
repeated  the  artist’s  earlier  successes  with  “ The  Lady  in  Black,”  and 
“ The  Lady  in  White.” 

There  were  six  more  pictures  for  exhibition  next  year,  and  five 
of  these  were  portraits,  of  “ R.  D.  M.  Littler,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  C.B.,” 
“ Francis  Burdett  Money  Coutts,  Esq.,”  “ Sir  George  Taubman-Goldie, 
K.C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,”  “Henry  Tate,  Esq.,”  and  “Herbert 
Spencer,  Esq.”  The  sixth,  however,  was  a large  canvas  in  which  once 
more  the  Chelsea  veterans  were  used  to  provide  material  for  an  effective 
and  interesting  composition.  This  picture,  called  “ The  Guards’  Cheer,” 
records  an  incident  seen  by  the  Professor  on  the  day  of  the  1897 
Jubilee  procession,  the  welcome  given  to  the  Queen  by  the  old  guards- 
men who  were  stationed  at  the  base  of  the  Guards’  Memorial  in 
Waterloo  Place.  The  management  of  the  masses  of  strong  colour  in 
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the  coats  of  the  old  men  and  in  the  flags  draping  the  front  of  the  stand 
is  extremely  skilful,  and  there  is  excellent  character  in  the  crowd  of 
faces.  As  an  exercise  in  direct  and  decisive  handling,  this  canvas 
deserves  particular  attention,  for  it  was  painted  at  high  pressure,  and 
was  completed  in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  It  has  a freshness  of 
quality  that  could  scarcely  have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a very  thorough  piece  of  evidence  that  all  his  old 
capacity  for  dealing  with  the  greater  problems  of  pictorial  art  remains 
to  the  painter. 

He  spent  a considerable  part  of  1898  in  Italy,  whither  he  went  in 
the  spring,  visiting  Rome,  Naples,  Capri,  and  other  places,  and  he  re- 
turned there  again  in  the  autumn,  to  Florence.  However,  despite  this 
absence  from  home  he  painted  about  a dozen  portraits  during  the 
year,  and  finished  a great  silver  shield  set  with  panels  in  enamel 
dealing  with  an  allegorical  motive,  “The  Triumph  of  the  Hour.”  This 
shield,  and  another  enamel,  a portrait  of  himself,  were  at  the  Academy 
in  1899,  and  by  their  unusual  character  and  their  novel  technical 
qualities  aroused  very  general  interest.  They  were  recognised  as 
definite  departures  in  craftsmanship,  as  new  readings  of  old  principles, 
and,  though  experts  quarrelled  over  the  legitimacy  of  such  a free  way 
of  dealing  with  a medium  which  had  been  hitherto  assigned  to  the 
decorator  and  denied  to  the  painter,  even  the  greatest  sticklers  for 
ancient  custom  were  constrained  to  take  these  works  seriously.  Among 
the  pictures  which  were  exhibited  at  the  same  time  as  these  enamels 
were  portraits  of  “ His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,”  “ C.  E. 
Melchers,  Esq.,”and  “ Dr.  W.  W.  Baldwin, ”and  the  strong,  well  realised 
likeness  of  “ H.R.H.  Prince  Luitpold,  Regent  of  Bavaria,”  which  the 
artist  had  painted  four  years  previously  and  presented  to  the 
Pinakothek  at  Munich. 

He  passed  the  summer  of  1899  at  his  house  in  Bavaria ; and  soon 
after  his  return  to  England  he  was  elected,  in  succession  to  Sir  W.  B. 
Richmond,  to  the  Professorship  of  Painting  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
This  post  he  held  for  only  a few  months ; he  delivered  one  course  of 
lectures,  and  then  resigned  because  he  found  that  the  duties  involved 
a greater  sacrifice  of  his  time  than  he  could  well  afford  at  a moment 
when  there  was  upon  him  a more  than  ordinary  pressure  of  other  work. 
In  his  lectures,  however,  he  showed  that  he  took  a view  of  the  educa- 
tional obligations  of  the  Professorship  quite  unlike  that  held  by  the 
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majority  of  his  predecessors,  for  though  he  complied  with  the  Academy 
regulations  by  which  references  to  the  work  of  contemporary  artists 
are  forbidden,  he  set  before  his  hearers  a series  of  useful  suggestions 
about  modes  of  study  instead  of  the  customary  extracts  from  dry  text- 
books on  art  history.  It  is  a matter  for  regret  that  his  tenure  of  this 
Academic  office  should  have  been  so  brief,  for  his  comments  on  the 
painter’s  practice,  based  as  they  would  have  been  upon  his  own  varied 
experiences,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  full  of  vivid  interest  to 
budding  artists,  and  the  avowal  of  his  many  enthusiasms  made  in  this 
way  to  young  and  receptive  students  would  have  had  a definite  value. 
But  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  for  an  artist  with  so  many  professional 
engagements,  and  already  involved  in  such  a complication  of  other 
responsibilities,  the  additional  duties  connected  with  the  Professorship 
would  have  been  a little  difficult  of  fulfilment,  and  therefore  his  early 
resignation  is  not  surprising. 

The  winter  of  1899-1900  was  a busy  one  for  him.  He  painted  a 
large  number  of  portraits,  and  continued  his  work  in  enamel  with 
remarkable  success.  At  the  Academy  he  was  represented  by  eight 
contributions,  portraits  of  “General  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
K.G.,”  “Sir  G.  C.  H.  Armstrong,  Bart.,”  “Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry, 
K.C.B.,”  “ Arthur  Keen,  Esq.,”  “ Lady  Armstrong,”  and  “ Miss  Elena 
M.  Grace,”  and  two  enamels,  a symbolical  composition  called  “Beauty’s 
Altar,”  and  a portrait,  rich  in  detail  and  sumptuous  in  colour,  of  “The 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.”  In  the  spring  of  1900  he 
made  a stay  at  Berlin,  where  he  arranged  a representative  exhibi- 
tion of  his  works,  and  in  the  summer  he  went  to  Hamburg,  in  both 
of  which  places  there  were  many  sitters  awaiting  him.  During 
the  visit  to  Berlin  studies  were  made  for  the  great  enamel  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  which  was  finished  early  in  1901.  The 
autumn  he  spent  in  Bavaria,  at  his  Landsberg  house,  and  while  there 
he  painted  the  subject  picture,  “ Pro  Patria,”  that  was  shown  soon  after 
his  return,  in  Messrs.  Agnew’s  exhibition  of  pictures  by  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  This  canvas,  with  its  brilliancy  of  colour  and 
lightness  of  touch,  departs  in  some  respects  from  his  ordinary  technical 
custom,  and  illustrates  a side  of  his  art  that  is  not  frequently  seen.  It 
takes  a place  of  some  importance  in  the  series  of  his  productions, 
because  it  goes  to  prove  that  he  is  still  far  from  any  finality  in  his 
methods,  and  is  not  in  any  danger  of  falling  into  that  formality  of 
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manner  which  comes  too  often  to  the  artist  who  is  a very  active  pro- 
ducer. Among  the  other  results  of  his  Bavarian  holiday  were  some 
exquisite  water-colours,  “The  Trout  Stream,”  “The  Old  Story,”  “The 
Sundial,”  “At  the  Well,”  and  “The  Awakening  Conscience,”  and  a 
smaller  oil  picture  “ Der  Holzknecht.” 

There  were  more  portraits  to  paint  when  he  came  back  to  Bushey 
in  October,  1900,  and  there  were  other  works  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
spring  exhibitions.  He  went  on  with  the  enamel  of  the  German 
Emperor,  and  with  another  portrait  in  the  same  medium  of  “ Professor 
Ende,”  the  famous  German  architect,  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin;  he  finished  the  picture  of  student  life  at  Bushey  to 
which  he  has  given  the  title,  “A  Zither  evening  with  my  Students  in 
my  Studio ; ” and  among  other  oil  paintings  he  completed  a portrait 
of  “ The  Duke  of  Somerset,”  and  a picture,  half  a portrait  and  half  a 
fanciful  composition,  of  a young  girl  treated  somewhat  after  the 
Gainsborough  manner.  All  this  was  accomplished  by  the  middle  of 
February,  when  he  went  again  to  Berlin  on  a working  expedition  of  a 
couple  of  months’  duration,  and  took  with  him,  to  exhibit  there,  the 
enamels  of  the  German  Emperor  and  Herr  Ende,  and  some  other 
works.  A month  before  he  left  England  he  was,  by  permission  of  the 
King,  enabled  to  make  at  Osborne  a water  drawing  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  after  death,  a pathetic  and  interesting  sketch  which  is  now  in 
His  Majesty’s  private  collection.  The  artist’s  contributions  to  the 
1901  Academy  were  the  portrait  study  “Seeing,  I saw  not;  hearing 
not,  I heard,”  portraits  of  “ The  Duke  of  Somerset,”  and  “ Henry 
McGrady,  Esq.,  Lord  Provost  of  Dundee,”  the  picture  of  his  students 
in  his  studio,  and  the  enamel  of  “ Professor  Ende.” 

This  brings  the  record  of  Hubert  von  Herkomer’s  life  up  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  a full  one  enough,  an  account  of  almost  incessant 
activities  and  unwavering  ambitions ; but  it  is  also  a consistent 
expression  of  the  workings  of  a peculiar,  and  in  some  respects, 
abnormal  temperament.  Only  by  a perfect  comprehension  of  his  own 
personality,  and  by  the  happiest  mixture  of  self-encouragement  and 
self-repression,  could  any  man  have  made  himself  at  the  same  time  so 
various  and  yet  so  thorough  in  all  his  accomplishments.  He  has  not 
dissipated  his  power  by  attempting  impossibilities ; but  he  has  never 
hesitated  to  strive  after  new  results  when  he  saw  opportunities  of 
expressing  his  artistic  beliefs  by  devices  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
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used,  and  certainly  he  has  never  spared  himself  in  his  efforts  to  attain 
his  ideals.  At  the  age  of  fifty-two  he  has  to  his  credit  a larger  total 
of  successes  than  most  artists  can  point  to  when  they  have  far 
exceeded  his  span  of  years.  That  he  has  never  dropped  below  his 
highest  standard  it  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  suggest,  for  to  no 
man  is  given  the  ability  to  reach  an  unvarying  level  of  excellence.  But 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  when  he  has  failed,  or  fallen  short  of  his  best 
achievement,  it  has  not  been  from  want  of  application  or  from  an 
inclination  to  trade  upon  his  reputation.  He  is  too  honest  a thinker 
on  art  questions  to  work  without  conscience  and  the  objection  to 
formalised  practice  is  a fundamental  article  of  his  creed. 

Of  the  honours  and  recognitions  that  come  to  artists  of  acknow- 
ledged prominence  he  has  an  ample  share.  Among  the  decorations 
conferred  upon  him  at  different  times  must  be  noted  the  Maximilian 
and  Verdienst  Orders  in  Bavaria,  the  Prussian  Order  “Pour  le  Mdrite”, 
and  the  Companionship  of  the  Victorian  Order  in  England,  and  he  is 
a Chevalier  and  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  France.  He 
received  the  Medal  of  Honour  at  Paris  in  1878,  and  a Gold  Medal  in 
1889;  and  he  holds  also  Gold  Medals  awarded  him  in  Bavaria  in 
1879  and  1885,  in  Austria  in  1883  and  1888,  in  Prussia  in  1886,  and 
at  Chicago  and  Brussels  in  1892  and  1898  respectively.  The  small 
Gold  Medal  was  also  given  him  in  Australia  in  1880.  The  list  of 
Art  Institutions  at  home  and  abroad  to  which  he  belongs  is  longer 
still.  He  is  a Royal  Academician  and  a member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  in  England  he  is  also  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  the  Society  of  Miniaturists,  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Society  of  Artists,  and  the  Bristol  Fine  Arts 
Academy,  President  of  the  Oxford  Art  Society,  and  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  the  Royal  Cambrian  Academy, 
and  the  Scottish  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  Abroad  he 
is  a Foreign  Associate  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Institute 
of  France,  a member  of  the  Academy  at  Berlin,  Professor  of  Fine  Art 
at  Munich,  and  an  Honorary  member  of  the  Antwerp  Academy,  the 
Belgian  Society  of  Aquarellists,  the  Dutch  Society  of  Aquarellists,  the 
Swedish  Academy,  and  the  Vereinigung  der  Bildenden  Kiinstler 
Oesterreichs  at  Vienna. 

So  much  for  what  he  has  already  done.  What  he  may  do  next, 
and  in  what  direction  he  may  seek  fresh  outlets  for  his  restless  desire 
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to  master  the  many  forms  of  art  expression  can  not  well  be  predicted. 
His  career  has  been  so  full  of  surprises  that  almost  anything  is 
possible  in  the  future.  He  is  now  in  the  best  period  of  his  maturity, 
with  capacities  highly  trained  and  a deep  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  his  profession.  What  he  knows  he  has  learned  by 
no  easy  reliance  on  the  experience  of  others,  but  by  exhaustive  and 
prolonged  experiment  on  his  own  account;  and  as  there  is  no  symptom 
of  waning  in  his  energies  or  of  weakening  in  his  enthusiasm,  his 
development  in  coming  years  is  almost  certain  to  be  as  significant  as 
it  has  been  during  the  time  that  has  passed.  No  figure  in  contem- 
porary art  history  is  better  worth  watching,  for  there  is  none  whose 
life  is  so  definitely  distinguished  by  those  greatest  of  dramatic 
essentials,  suspense  and  surprise. 
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factorily  explained.  The  sources  of  his  popularity  are  often 
rather  remote  and  indefinite,  and  his  success  is  at  times  perplexing, 
because  it  seems  to  be  brought  about  by  causes  that  defy  analysis. 
Some  men  spring  into  prominence  at  a single  bound,  and  take  a place 
among  the  chiefs  of  their  profession  from  the  very  outset  of  their 
careers ; others  labour  long  and  earnestly  through  many  years  of 
obscurity  and  reap  the  reward  of  their  devotion  only  in  the  last 
moments  of  their  lives,  and  others  again,  though  apparently  endowed 
with  every  essential  for  eminence  in  art,  can  never  stir  the  pulse  of 
the  public  or  secure  even  the  smallest  share  of  the  recognition  for 
which  they  strive.  The  question  is  not  merely  one  of  power  over 
details  of  craftsmanship,  clever  technique  alone  will  not  make  an  artist 
popular ; nor  will  shrewd  choice  of  subject  suffice  to  give  him  a large 
and  appreciative  following.  Both  command  over  methods  and  a 
correct  judgment  in  the  matter  of  selection  of  material  are  undoubtedly 
factors  of  importance  in  the  building  up  of  a great  reputation  ; but 
other  qualities  are  necessary  if  this  reputation  is  to  be  more  than  an 
expression  of  a passing  fashion  and  not  liable  to  disappear  on  the 
advent  of  some  new  popular  idol. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  of  these  qualities  by  which  the  clever 
executant  of  the  facile  story-teller  can  be  raised  to  the  position  of  an 
acknowledged  master,  with  a permanent  hold  upon  the  intelligence  of 
deep  thinkers,  is  that  intangible  something  which  is  known  as  sym- 
pathy. The  artist  who  has  the  power  of  not  only  convincing  himself 
about  his  work,  but  as  well  of  making  others  feel  with  him  in  his 
convictions  is  able  to  sway  the  thoughts  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
appeals,  because  he  can  transmit  to  them  more  than  a little  of  the 
enthusiasm  by  which  he  has  been  inspired.  He  can  draw  to  him  every 
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one  who  has  the  capacity  to  be  impressed  by  the  charm  of  a sentiment 
that  is  wholesome  and  unexaggerated,  and  can  bring  other  minds  into 
proper  harmony  with  his  own.  The  stronger  his  nature  the  more 
complete  is  the  suggestion  he  makes,  and  the  more  readily  will  this 
suggestion  be  accepted.  Of  course  he  must  have  a really  sound 
understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  the  art  he  follows,  for  unless  his 
hand  responds  readily  to  the  promptings  of  his  intelligence,  and  unless 
his  skill  as  a craftsman  is  properly  proportioned  to  his  imagination,  he 
will  struggle  ineffectually  to  realise  his  intentions,  and  will  find  his 
incompetence  a fatal  impediment  to  progress. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  Professor  von  Herkomer  owes  his 
success  as  a painter  to  a combination  of  qualities  that  is  as  fortunate 
as  it  is  unusual.  He  has  had  from  his  earliest  youth  a faculty  for 
mastering  rapidly  and  surely  the  constructive  details  that  underlie  all 
great  accomplishment  in  art.  This  faculty  is  his  by  inheritance  from 
many  generations  of  craftsmen ; and  though  he  has  used  it  to  gain 
results  unlike  those  for  which  his  predecessors  strove,  it  has  been  to 
him  of  the  highest  value,  because  it  has  saved  him  from  waste  of  effort 
and  indecisive  practice.  The  knowledge  that  he  could  overcome 
technical  difficulties  if  only  he  set  himself  to  understand  what  it  was 
that  made  them  difficult,  has  always  helped  him  to  take  things  in  their 
proper  sequence,  and  to  use  each  stage  of  his  experience  as  a step 
towards  complete  mastery.  His  study  has  been  a process  of  building 
up  in  which  every  experiment  was  made  with  reference  to  what  had 
gone  before,  and  yet  with  due  consideration  for  the  developments  that 
were  to  arise  out  of  it.  Through  it  all  has  run  the  systematic  planning 
of  the  engineer  who  perfects  every  bit  of  his  machine  before  he  puts  it 
together  and  tries  to  make  it  do  the  work  for  which  it  has  been 
designed. 

But  cold  and  deliberate  though  he  has  been  in  his  system  of  self- 
training, though  he  has  devoted  so  much  attention  to  mechanism  and 
construction  in  his  art,  he  has  never  become  mechanical.  Knowledge 
of  a craft  does  not  with  him  imply  the  sacrifice  of  spontaneity,  nor 
does  it  lead  in  his  practice  to  the  exaltation  of  method  at  the  expense 
of  meaning.  For  this  saving  grace  he  is  indebted  to  the  other  side  of 
his  temperament,  to  the  fantastic  and  dreamy  imagination  which  is  in 
his  nature  so  oddly  allied  with  the  practical  resolution  of  the  man  of 
action.  He  values  and  cultivates  his  power  of  putting  things  together, 
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because  it  aids  him  to  shape  his  dreams  and  to  express  them  without 
incoherence,  but  none  the  less  he  encourages  himself  in  his  fantasies 
because  they  save  him  from  sinking  into  a mere  realist,  and  from 
dwelling  unthinkingly  on  things  commonplace  and  obvious.  They 
help  to  invest  his  work  with  that  atmosphere  of  individuality  in  which 
is  seen  the  surest  revelation  of  his  personal  view,  and  from  them  his 
art  gains  its  persuasiveness  and  its  power  to  play  upon  the  emotions 
of  other  men. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  he  allows  his  imagination 
to  get  beyond  control,  or  that  he  lets  himself  wander  away  under  the 
spur  of  fancy  into  those  mental  irresponsibilities  which  are  too  often  the 
result  of  unbalanced  dreaming.  On  the  contrary,  the  characteristic  of 
his  pictorial  production  has  almost  always  been  a reticence  approaching 
at  times  to  severity.  In  his  landscapes,  for  example,  nature  neither 
postures  nor  simpers,  and  is  as  free  from  any  tendency  to  tear  passion 
to  tatters  as  from  a desire  to  put  on  artificial  airs  and  affected  graces. 
Her  dignity  and  strength  are  respected  and  her  sincerity  is  appreciated 
at  its  fullest  value.  Such  a canvas  as  “ Found,”  with  its  largeness  of 
design  and  its  breadth  of  effect,  its  reserve  and  simplicity,  is  im- 
pressive especially  because  it  is  independent  of  those  theatrical  devices 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  ordinary  man  seeks  to  accentuate  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  strong  points  of  his  subject.  No  part  of  it  seems 
to  cry  out  for  special  attention,  or  to  demand  notice  as  evidence  of  the 
artist’s  cleverness  in  seizing  upon  sensational  possibilities.  It  strikes 
no  loud  note  that  is  startling  in  its  unexpectedness ; but  by  its  perfect 
and  balanced  harmony  makes  a mental  impression  that  remains  as  a 
permanent  conviction.  Sentiment  it  certainly  has  ; but  this  sentiment 
is  not  an  incidental  accessory  to  the  pictorial  motive,  it  runs  through 
every  part  of  the  picture  and  brings  every  detail  into  exact  agreement. 

There  is  in  a different  way  the  same  continuity  of  idea  in  another 
of  his  greater  landscapes,  “ Our  Village,”  which  can  be  effectively 
instanced  because  in  character  and  motive  it  contrasts  absolutely  with 
“ Found.”  Instead  of  the  sternness  and  wild  desolation  of  a mountain 
side  he  chose  to  paint  in  this  the  smiling  repose  of  nature  tamed  but 
yet  unspoiled.  “ Our  Village  ” is  a pastoral,  a note  of  the  gentle 
charm  of  English  rusticity,  and  it  exists  simply  to  realise  the  beauty 
of  existence  amid  country  surroundings.  There  is  in  it  no  idealising 
or  suppression  of  facts,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  substitute  imagined 
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elegance  for  actuality;  everything  is  seen  literally  and  with  truth. 
Yet  the  picture  is  not  attractive  only  because  it  has  a pretty  subject  of 
the  type  that  has  delighted  many  generations  of  painters  and  art 
lovers.  Its  chief  persuasiveness  comes  from  a clear  reflection  of  the 
artist’s  own  love  of  rural  life,  and  from  that  sympathy  with  out-of-door 
nature  which  is  an  inseparable  part  of  himself.  He  has  felt  the  whole 
subject  so  deeply  that  he  has  succeeded  in  stamping  upon  it  the 
impress  of  the  faith  by  which  he  has  been  governed  from  those  earliest 
moments  when  to  sit  and  dream  was  prescribed  by  his  father  as  a part 
of  his  artistic  training. 

In  almost  everything  else  that  he  has  painted  out  of  doors  the 
success  he  has  attained  has  been  directly  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  confidence  he  has  shown  in  his  power  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  subject  selected.  The  occasions  on  which  he  has  missed  his 
aim,  or  has  incompletely  realised  his  intention,  have  generally  been 
those  on  which  he  has  experimented  with  the  methods  of  other  artists. 
It  does  not  come  easily  to  him  to  look  at  nature  through  another 
temperament.  He  has  been  now  and  then  influenced  by  enthusiasms 
that,  though  not  his  own,  attracted  him  by  their  sincerity,  and  he 
has  felt  enough  interest  in  them  to  test  their  applicability  to  his  own 
practice.  But  really  the  only  one  that  has  ever  been  helpful  to  him  was 
that  which  he  discovered  in  the  works  of  Fred  Walker.  This  influence 
he  fell  under  while  his  youthful  beliefs  were  in  process  of  formation, 
so  that  it  was  in  a measure  welded  into  his  personality,  and  it  has 
remained  more  or  less  active  to  the  present  day.  But  even  from  this 
he  has  frequently  broken  away  into  a clear  assertion  of  himself,  and  it 
has  always  been  at  these  moments  that  his  most  notable  achievements 
have  appeared.  There  was  little  of  Walker  in  “ God’s  Shrine,”  or 
“ Back  to  Life,”  there  was  still  less  in  “All  beautiful  in  naked 
purity,”  all  three  of  which  can  be  ranked  higher  than  the  “ Nomads,” 
“Hard  Times,”  or  “The  Foster-Mother,”  in  which  a reminiscence  of 
the  great  English  romanticist  can  be  more  clearly  traced ; and  if  the 
influence  is  to  be  perceived  in  “Our  Village,”  it  comes  less  from  a 
deliberate  seeking  after  the  guidance  of  a master  than  from  a coinci- 
dence in  choice  of  pictorial  motive. 

The  link  which  connects  Professor  von  Herkomer  with  Walker 
is,  perhaps,  more  apparent  in  his  water-colours,  yet  even  in  these  he 
shows  that  he  has  learned  a technical  method  rather  than  a formula 
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by  which  the  need  for  any  demand  upon  his  own  intelligence  could  be 
removed.  To  his  study  of  Walker  is  partly  due  the  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  touch,  and  that  charm  of  delicate  colour  which  are  so  delight- 
fully exemplified  in  such  drawings  as  “The  Poacher’s  Fate,”  “The 
Sun-dial,”  “At  the  Well,”  or  “The  Trout  Stream;”  but  the  kinship 
in  manner  has  not  led  the  living  man  into  a mistaken  effort  to  sub- 
ordinate his  idea  of  what  constitutes  a paintable  subject  to  that  which 
was  held  by  his  predecessor.  With  all  his  sincere  admiration  for  the 
work  of  one  whom  he  regards  as  an  almost  unequalled  master,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  break  through  limitations  that  might  hamper 
the  exercise  of  his  own  initiative,  and  to  use  Walker’s  methods  in 
ways  that  Walker  never  dreamed  of.  There  is  sufficient  independence 
in  the  Bavarian  compositions,  “ Light,  Life,  and  Melody,”  and  “ The 
Arrest  of  the  Poacher,”  in  the  admirable  character  study,  “The 
Awakening  Conscience,”  in  the  water-colour  version  of  “ On  Strike,” 
and  in  the  strangely  conceived  drawing  of  the  Crucifixion  that  he 
executed  as  his  diploma  work  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours.  These  are  German  rather  than  English  in  their  in- 
tention, and  are  typical  of  a side  of  his  art  which  has  always  been 
controlled  by  his  hereditary  instincts  rather  than  the  teaching  of  the 
school  to  which  he  has  more  or  less  attached  himself. 

His  large  figure  compositions  show  least  of  all  the  intervention  of 
school  suggestions.  He  has  recorded  the  disappointment  he  felt  when 
with  the  best  intentions  to  follow  his  master’s  lead  he  found  that  he 
could  not  make  the  “Last  Muster”  like  a picture  by  Walker.  But 
the  success  which  this  assertion  of  his  personal  view  immediately 
gained  had,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  the  effect  of  confirming  him  in 
the  belief  that  he  could  trust  himself  to  think  out  and  interpret 
subjects  which  would  be  thoroughly  acceptable  to  the  public.  Clearly 
he  had  the  power  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  sympathetically  minded 
people,  and  he  need  not  hesitate  to  use  this  power  as  his  instincts 
prompted.  So  he  followed  the  “Last  Muster”  with  paintings  like 
“Eventide,”  “At  Death’s  Door,”  “Missing,”  “Pressing  to  the  West,” 
“On  Strike,”  “The  Guards’  Cheer,”  and  others  of  the  same  order,  in 
which  he  could  use  his  observations  of  the  ways  of  modern  men,  and 
yet  could  treat  those  dramatic  episodes  in  human  life  which  are 
independent  of  date  or  period.  He  has  never  been  at  a loss  for  the 
right  kind  of  material,  and  the  series  of  works  that  he  has  given  to 
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the  world  during  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  can  be  accounted  a 
quite  satisfactory  exposition  of  his  unassisted  conclusions. 

These  pictures,  different  though  they  are  in  aspect  and  subject, 
have  as  a common  motive  the  representation  of  the  struggles  and 
sufferings  of  the  poor.  The  artist’s  early  days  had  been  passed  in  one 
prolonged  fight  against  unkind  fate.  He  had  been  no  stranger  to 
poverty,  and  had  known  from  personal  experience  the  meaning  of 
daily  strife  with  conditions  of  existence  that  gave  little  promise  of 
improvement.  He  had  seen  as  he  grew  from  childhood  to  the  first 
years  of  manhood  the  unceasing  efforts  of  his  father  and  mother  to 
earn  a bare  subsistence  for  themselves,  and  to  equip  him  for  his  own 
battle  with  the  world.  The  knowledge  of  all  that  his  parents  endured 
with  true  courage  and  without  complaint  implanted  in  his  boyish 
mind  a sense  of  the  pathetic  significance  of  the  toiler’s  lot,  and  to  this 
sense  he  has  given  since  an  eloquent  expression  in  his  art.  Especially 
has  he  chosen  to  deal  with  the  closing  scenes  in  lives  that  have  been 
spent  in  constant  labour  to  attain,  not  the  rewards  that  are  showered 
upon  the  favourites  of  the  public,  but  the  mere  wherewithal  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

It  was  without  doubt  his  intimate  sympathy  with  the  pathos  of 
rugged  and  toil-worn  old  age  that  made  the  “Last  Muster”  so 
extraordinarily  impressive,  and  it  was  the  same  spirit  that  gained  the 
widest  recognition  for  his  “Eventide,”  “The  Dead  Poacher’s  Father,” 
“The  Guards’  Cheer,”  “ Der  Bittgang,”  “Who  Comes  Here?”  and, 
in  a measure,  for  the  “ Chapel  of  the  Charterhouse,”  as  well.  It 
gave,  too,  a deeper  meaning  to  such  portraits  as  “ My  Father  and  my 
Children,”  and  “The  Makers  of  my  House,”  and  to  the  many  studies 
of  aged  types  that  he  has  painted.  He  has  in  all  such  works  shown 
plainly  that  his  choice  of  subjects  was  governed  by  something  more 
than  a love  of  picturesqueness  ; and  he  has  distinguished  them  all  with 
the  seal  of  a sentiment  that  is  too  fresh  and  unaffected  to  be  other  than 
persuasive  to  every  one  who  is  susceptible  to  the  purer  human  influ- 
ences. His  sentiment,  moreover,  is  never  overstrained,  and  never  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste.  It  is  not  possible  to  bring  against 
any  of  his  works  the  objection  that  he  has  idealised  his  types  into 
heroes  too  exalted  to  be  credible.  The  people  he  represents  do  not 
pose  as  martyrs,  and  protest  with  dramatic  violence  against  a social 
system  that  grinds  them  down.  They  suffer,  and  have  suffered ; but 
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they  have  accepted  their  lot  with  unconscious  courage,  and  have  fought 
their  fight  with  no  questioning  of  its  rights  or  wrongs.  They  neither 
rave  against  nature,  nor  whine  about  the  injustice  of  the  world  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  Their  dignity  comes  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  have  done  honestly  whatever  was  entrusted  to  them,  and 
that  they  have  manfully  fulfilled  the  duties,  small  or  great,  which  were 
laid  upon  them  as  an  unavoidable  charge  by  a fate  whose  workings 
they  could  not  hope  to  influence. 

Even  in  the  canvases  which  he  has  painted  to  illustrate,  not  the 
restful  evening  of  the  worker’s  existence,  but  the  strain  and  stress  of 
its  period  of  fullest  activity,  he  has  concerned  himself  more  with  the 
quiet  sentiment  and  the  tender  associations  by  which  it  is  ennobled, 
than  with  the  sordid  excitement  of  the  actual  struggle  with  circum- 
stances. He  has  found  subject  matter  for  records  of  life’s  tragedies  in 
the  villages  of  Bavaria  and  the  lanes  of  England,  and  he  has  treated 
his  material,  wherever  gathered,  with  the  same  honest  disregard  of 
sensational  effect,  and  with  the  same  convincing  belief  in  its  poetic 
suggestion.  There  is  certainly  poetry  of  a noble  type  in  such  a 
picture  as  “At  Death’s  Door,”  with  its  group  of  grieving  peasants 
awaiting,  outside  the  cottage  in  which  some  one  near  and  dear  to 
them  lies  dying,  the  approach  of  the  priest  who  is  coming  to  administer 
the  last  consolations  of  religion ; there  is  pathos,  none  the  less  touch- 
ing because  it  is  quietly  expressed,  in  that  commentary  on  the  fallacies 
of  modern  economics,  “On  Strike,”  and  there  is  more  than  a hint  of 
tragedy  in  “ Pressing  to  the  West,”  with  its  revelation  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  who  have  been  driven  by  hardships  at  home  to  tempt 
fortune  in  a new  land.  Through  the  whole  series  of  works  of  which 
these  three  may  be  taken  as  types  runs  a vein  of  thought  that  is  too 
serious  to  admit  of  any  careless  superficiality  of  manner,  or  any 
spectacular  exaggeration  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  applause  of 
people  who  have  an  appetite  for  horrors.  In  neither  extreme  could 
the  artist  find  satisfaction  for  his  better  instincts,  for  in  any  forgetful- 
ness of  his  principles  lies  always  the  risk  that  he  might  miss  the 
qualities  that  seem  to  him  to  be  the  highest  and  worthiest  at  which 
any  honest  worker  could  aim. 

Indeed  the  whole  character  of  Hubert  von  Herkomer’s  pictorial 
production  can  be  summed  up  in  this,  that  it  is  honest  and  convinced 
and  yet  not  cramped  by  formalities  which  come  from  narrowness  of 
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mind.  Restless  though  he  is  in  his  craving  for  new  forms  of 
expression,  and  earnest  as  he  has  proved  himself  in  his  many 
assertions  of  what  he  holds  to  be  the  mission  of  art,  he  has  never 
wandered  away  from  sound  study  of  the  greater  facts  of  life,  and  has 
never  formulated  his  methods  to  save  himself  from  the  strain  of  using 
his  selective  capacities.  His  receptivity  has  been  all  through  his 
career  an  inestimable  advantage  to  him,  for  it  has  made  him  more 
responsive  to  the  suggestions  which  were  best  calculated  to  inspire  a 
man  of  his  temperament.  It  has  helped,  too,  to  keep  alive  his 
sympathies  with  human  endeavour,  and  to  guard  him  from  bitterness 
in  the  days  of  his  hardest  struggles,  and  from  dull  indifference 
when  there  came  to  him  popularity  and  success.  No  one  who  has 
taken  pains  to  know  his  pictures  could  remain  in  doubt  concerning 
the  earnestness  of  his  beliefs,  and  no  one  who  has  watched  his 
progress  would  deny  his  power  to  sway  popular  sympathies.  He  has 
been  no  passing  fashion.  The  place  he  took  when  he  painted  “ The 
Last  Muster”  has  been  his  securely  ever  since,  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  lose  it  by  any  want  of  judgment  about  what  is  essential  in  the 
painter’s  craft. 

In  his  portraits  he  has  necessarily  been  unable  to  exercise  his 
imaginative  faculties  with  the  freedom  that  has  been  possible  in  his 
subject  pictures.  This  branch  of  art  has,  however,  afforded  him, 
instead,  chances  of  showing  another  side  of  his  capacity  and  of  carry- 
ing to  really  remarkable  lengths  his  searching  examination  of  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  What  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it  has  been 
especially  the  power  of  observation  by  which  some  of  the  best  results 
have  been  attained  in  his  compositions,  a power  that  has  helped  him 
to  suggest  subtle  details  of  personality  and  minute  shades  of  character 
which  are  apt  to  be  passed  unnoticed  by  the  ordinary  man.  It  is  this 
gift  of  analysis  that  has  enabled  him  to  manage  successfully  the  mass 
of  work  in  portraiture  that  has  come  to  him  year  by  year.  Without  it 
he  might  easily  have  sunk  into  a manufacturer  of  commonplace 
canvases,  with  a regular  trick  of  turning  out  things  in  accordance 
with  a stock  pattern.  He  would  have  had,  like  many  other  busy 
painters  of  likenesses,  a favourite  convention  from  which  there  would 
have  been  no  departure,  and  he  would  have  made  all  his  sitters  look 
as  if  they  were  members  of  one  large  family. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  sum  total  of  his  portraits  for  the 
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past  twenty  years  approaches  four  hundred,  there  is  good  reason  for 
surprise  that  he  should  have  escaped  the  common  fate  of  the  too 
ample  producer,  and  that  he  should  not  have  lost  long  ago  all  inclina- 
tion to  give  to  this  portentous  series  of  subjects  the  special  study  by 
which  each  one  could  be  separated  from  the  rest  and  properly  indi- 
vidualised. Even  his  highly  trained  ability  to  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  particular  piece  of  work  which  happens  at  the  moment 
to  claim  his  energies,  and  even  his  power  of  temporarily  obliterating 
from  his  mind  all  ideas  save  those  connected  with  the  undertaking  to 
which  he  is  then  and  there  committed,  might  have  been  expected  to 
break  down  under  a strain  so  excessive  and  so  continuous.  Yet  one 
of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  his  professional  record  is  that  he  has 
lost  none  of  his  skill  in  distinguishing  between  types  of  humanity,  and 
has  kept  his  sense  of  personality  fresh  and  expressive.  There  is  in 
what  he  does  no  sign  of  the  staleness  that  comes  from  over-exercise, 
or  of  the  weariness  which  tells  a tale  of  exhausted  vitality.  He  is  as  keen 
now  to  notice  the  possibility  of  a new  manner  of  interpretation  as  he  ever 
was  in  his  younger  days,  and  as  ready  to  change  his  point  of  view  in  re- 
sponse to  a suggestion  which  contains  the  germ  of  a definite  achievement. 

That  a group  of  four  hundred  masterpieces  should  have  resulted 
from  his  efforts  as  a portrait  painter  is  an  obvious  impossibility,  for 
the  peculiar  combinations  of  circumstances  by  which  great  works  of 
art  are  brought  into  being  cannot  be  created  at  will.  Artists  are 
no  more  exempt  than  anyone  else  from  the  frequent  fate  of  the 
maker  of  good  intentions,  and  failure  to  realise  exactly  what  they 
propose  is  one  of  the  unavoidable  troubles  of  their  profession.  But  at 
least  he  can  show  a more  than  ordinary  proportion  of  admirable 
portraits  which  mark  distinctively  the  great  moments  in  his  life ; and 
he  can  with  justice  pride  himself  upon  having  reached  a higher  average 
of  accomplishment  than  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries  can  claim 
to  have  approached.  The  reason  for  this  must  be  sought  in  the 
particular  equipment  that  he  possesses,  as  a result  partly  of  his 
temperament  and  partly  of  his  training.  Thought  and  analysis  have 
always  been  essentials  in  his  method,  and  a touch  of  imagination 
based  upon  them  has  played  its  part  in  his  practice ; so  that  even  the 
most  uninspiring  subject  has  not  of  necessity  prevented  him  from 
gaining  a measure  of  success  that  could  not  have  been  hoped  for  by  a 
less  reflective  man. 
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He  summed  up  in  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy  the 
principles  on  which  this  necessary  preparation  should  be  conducted. 
“The  first  consideration,”  he  said,  “is,  of  course,  the  subject;  in 
other  words,  your  sitter.  I need  hardly  say  it  is  not  possible  to 
commence  operations  on  first  sight  of  the  sitter;  it  is  necessary  to 
become  acquainted  with  him  from  many  points  of  view.  The  painter 
must  see  through  all  hindrance  the  inner  man  or  woman,  must  satisfy 
himself  that  he  knows  the  broader  characteristics  of  the  sitter’s 
personality  before  he  can  go  further  and  select,  first  of  all,  an  attitude 
that  will  lend  itself  to  artistic  treatment  and  yet  be  wholly  illustrative 
of  the  main  peculiarities  of  the  sitter.  The  usual  method  employed 
for  this  diagnosing  of  your  sitter’s  peculiarities  is  to  dine  with  him. 
It  is  sometimes  useful,  but  also  frequently  misleading  as  the  after- 
dinner-revealed man  is  not  always  what  you  could  wish  to  hand  down 
to  posterity.  But  with  long  practice  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  one 
can  get  to  know  all  that  is  necessary  before  commencing  the  closer 
scrutiny  which  takes  place  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  painting.” 
From  the  same  lecture  may  be  quoted  another  passage  which 
deals  with  the  duty  of  the  painter  when  he  comes  to  apply  his 
preparatory  observations  to  the  actual  working  out  of  the  picture. 
“ Now  two  points  frequently  clash  ; the  view  of  the  face  that  will  lend 
itself  satisfactorily  to  artistic  treatment  and  the  view  that  will  give  the 
most  comprehensive  illustration  of  the  man’s  character.  One  or  the 
other  has  frequently  to  be  sacrificed.  To  get  merely  the  picturesque 
aspect  of  the  sitter  is  certainly  to  satisfy  the  artistic  craving  of  the 
painter’s  nature ; but  to  get  this  at  the  expense  of  the  likeness  or 
interpretation  of  the  man  is  not  to  satisfy  those  who  are  to  possess  the 
portrait,  and  who  commission  you  to  do  it.  On  the  other  hand  to 
leave  out  that  very  quality  which  makes  the  work  live  through 
centuries  as  a work  of  art  is  to  deprive  the  artist  of  his  first  right.  It 
is  the  combination  of  the  two  qualities  that  constitutes  the  successful 
work,  and  satisfies  not  only  the  painter’s  hopes  of  posthumous  fame, 
but  the  man  who  pays  for  the  picture.” 

These  two  quotations  are  apposite  because  they  serve  in  some 
measure  to  explain  the  way  in  which  he  has  arrived  at  his  successes, 
and  at  least  some  of  the  reasons  why  no  artist  can  be  uniformly 
excellent  throughout  the  whole  of  his  production.  There  are  some 
sitters  who  have  so  few  characteristics,  mental  or  physical,  that 
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the  most  the  painter  can  hope  for  in  depicting  them  is  to  be  passably 
skilful  in  his  drawing  and  to  lay  on  his  colours  in  a sufficiently 
workmanlike  manner.  There  are  others  over  whom  the  sacrifice  of 
which  the  Professor  speaks  must  inevitably  be  made,  and  these  must 
be  represented  as  picturesque  but  characterless,  or  with  a great  deal  of 
interesting  personality,  but  without  any  pictorial  graces.  Whichever 
the  course  adopted  the  resulting  picture  cannot  be  a complete  master- 
piece. It  will  lack  that  rounding  off  and  exact  balance  of  qualities 
which  must  be  present  in  the  perfect  portrait ; and  though  it  may  be 
strong  in  technique  and  sound  in  sentiment,  it  will  seem  either  too 
fanciful  or  too  matter  of  fact.  At  best  it  cannot  be  more  than  an 
average  effort,  and  it  may  be  a failure. 

But  certainly  it  appears  to  have  been  the  Professor’s  fortune  to 
meet  on  many  occasions  with  subjects  who  were  full  of  possibilities 
that  he  could  turn  to  the  fullest  account.  When  he  painted  his 
“Archibald  Forbes”  he  was  not  troubled  with  any  difficulties  that 
stood  in  his  way  or  prevented  him  from  satisfying  both  his  own 
artistic  craving  and  the  legitimate  demand  of  his  sitter  for  a good  and 
effective  likeness.  He  had  before  him  a man  of  an  inspiring  person- 
ality and  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  studying  actually  every 
significant  and  characteristic  detail  and  setting  them  down  with  the 
masterly  confidence  that  comes  from  absolute  understanding.  The 
same  happy  experience  came  to  him  when  he  painted  “The  Lady  in 
White  ” and  “ The  Lady  in  Black ; ” and  he  had  other  fortunate 
moments  when  he  produced  works  like  the  “ Madonna,”  “ Lady 
Eden,”  “The  Rev.  W.  H.  Thompson,  D.D.,”  “H.R.H.  Prince 
Luitpold,  Regent  of  Bavaria,”  “The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,”  and 
“The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,”  and  such  water- 
colours as  the  “John  Ruskin,”  “Briton  Riviere,  Esq.,  R.A.,”  “ G.  F. 
Watts,  Esq.,  R.A.,”  and  “ Hwfa  Mon,  Archdruid  of  Wales.”  All 
these  have  in  common  the  perfect  intimacy  of  regard  and  the  con- 
summate ease  of  expression  by  which  masterpieces  are  created,  and 
each  one  deserves  a place  by  itself  among  the  greatest  of  modern 
portraits. 

A far  longer  list  might  be  made  of  the  works  in  which  he  has 
come  near  to  the  perfection  that  he  strives  after  so  consistently.  No 
better  proof  of  his  conscientiousness  and  his  love  of  his  art  could  be 
desired  than  the  high  quality  of  what  may  be  called  his  good  portraits 
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as  distinguished  from  his  great  successes.  Actual  failures,  in  which 
his  mind  has  misled  him,  or  his  hand  has  refused  to  respond  to  his 
intentions,  have  been  rare  incidents  in  his  experience ; and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  quote  instances  in  which  for  want  of  power  to  realise  his 
responsibility  a true  opportunity  has  been  missed.  When  he  has  failed 
it  has  been  from  over-ambition,  from  the  desire  to  accomplish  more  than 
was  possible  with  the  material  at  his  disposal,  not  from  a lapse  into 
perfunctoriness.  It  is  one  of  his  favourite  dogmas,  that  the  best  work 
can  never  be  done  by  routine,  and  that  only  by  establishing  and 
retaining  a kind  of  magnetic  influence  between  the  painter  and  his 
subject  can  notable  results  be  achieved.  A portrait,  as  he  defines  it, 
is  the  outcome  of  artistic  skill  with  sensitiveness  to  psychological 
phenomena;  and  if  for  any  reason  art  and  psychology  fail  to  agree, 
the  picture  must  in  greater  or  less  degree  show  signs  of  the  discord- 
ance. With  his  eager  and  highly  strung  nature,  and  his  habit  of 
working  always  at  white  heat,  the  danger  that  an  uncongenial  or 
unresponsive  sitter  may  jar  upon  his  enthusiasm  must  always  be 
present ; and  even  his  careful  schooling  of  his  temperament  will  no 
invariably  serve  to  keep  him  in  the  path  he  desires  to  tread.  But 
under  such  conditions  he  does  not  paint  commonplaces ; he  shows 
instead  more  of  his  own  fantasy  and  he  allows  his  originality  to 
overpower  the  suggestion  made  by  the  subject  before  him.  He  gives 
his  client  a likeness,  indeed,  but  it  is  an  unexpected  one  with  an 
uncanny  note  of  criticism  that  is  not  necessarily  flattering. 

What  are  his  ideals  about  portraiture  he  declared  with  full 
conviction  in  his  lecture  at  the  Academy.  “Truly  an  art  that  can 
bring  a living  individual  before  our  eyes  is  a great  art.  All  the  more 
should  it  be  used  to  represent  mankind  in  its  noblest,  its  most 
beautiful,  its  heroic,  or  its  moral  aspect,  and  this  be  it  in  subject- 
picture  or  portraiture.  Remember,  no  book,  no  poem,  tells  its  tale  to 
all  the  world  as  the  picture  with  its  universal  language ; and  no 
biography,  no  history,  is  fully  told  without  the  aid  of  the  painter’s  art. 
We  hold  the  history  of  the  world  in  our  hands  by  painting  the  men 
who  make  history.  Great  indeed  is  the  art  that  can  satisfactorily 
portray  history-making  man,  but  great  only  if  used  in  its  most  dignified 
and  sober  garb.”  That  he  has  consistently  acted  up  to  these  ideals,  and 
has  realised  them  on  many  occasions  in  a way  that  deserves  both 
respect  and  admiration,  no  sincere  student  of  his  work  can  deny. 
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BECAUSE  his  investigations  into  the  technicalities  of  enamel 
painting  have  been  commenced  only  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  results  at  which 
Professor  von  Herkomer  has  so  far  arrived  in  his  use  of  this  medium 
are  insignificant  or  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  It  may  be  said 
that  he  has  not  as  yet  progressed  beyond  the  threshold  of  an  art  full  of 
undeveloped  possibilities,  and  that  his  chief  discoveries  have  still  to  be 
made ; but,  though  he  would  probably  be  the  first  to  agree  with  this 
contention,  there  may  be,  all  the  same,  a much  greater  interest  in  what 
he  has  already  done  than  usually  attaches  to  the  first  experiments  of  a 
clever  artist  in  an  unaccustomed  form  of  practice.  He  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  work  with  all  the  joyous  enthusiasm  that  he  is  wont 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  artistic  undertakings  in  which  he  sees  more 
than  ordinary  chances  of  success,  and  he  has  convinced  himself  that 
there  are  inherent  to  the  process  certain  qualities  which  lend  themselves 
peculiarly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  tastes  and  inclinations  as  a crafts- 
man. Therefore  it  is  neither  the  number  of  his  enamel  paintings,  nor 
the  amount  of  time  he  has  spent  in  learning  how  to  execute  them,  that 
must  be  considered  first  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  achievements. 
What  is  much  more  important,  as  a preliminary,  is  an  explanation  of 
his  reasons  for  taking  up  this  particular  study,  and  of  the  methods  he 
has  employed  in  working  it  out. 

It  is  evident  that  he  was  attracted  to  it  at  the  outset  by  a belief 
that  there  was  in  what  had  been  done  with  it  in  the  past  no  true 
revelation  of  its  capabilities.  He  regarded  it  as  a method  of  painting 
with  an  enormous  range  of  qualities,  few  of  which  had  been  properly 
developed  by  previous  workers ; and  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
chance,  in  his  management  of  it,  of  satisfying  his  invariable  ambition 
to  impose  his  personality  upon  the  crafts  with  which  he  deals.  So  he 
set  himself  to  find  out  how  it  would  serve  him  as  a way  of  expressing 
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his  general  belief  about  aesthetic  principles,  and  how  he  could  use  it 
to  produce  the  art  feeling  by  which  his  work,  whatever  the  medium 
employed,  has  always  been  directed.  He  began  with  the  idea  that  what 
were  held  to  be  the  necessary  limitations  of  enamel  painting  did  not 
really  matter.  It  was  for  him  to  discover  the  directions  in  which  his 
progress  would  be  stopped  by  mechanical  difficulties,  and  to  learn  by 
experience  whether  there  were  any  valid  reasons  against  this  or  that 
way  of  attempting  to  put  into  form  some  artistic  idea  which  seemed 
worthy  of  realisation.  The  study  he  gave  to  the  history  of  the  medium, 
and  the  knowledge  he  acquired  of  the  practice  of  his  predecessors, 
excited  him  to  questioning  rather  than  acquiescence.  Primarily  he 
accepted  nothing  and  believed  nothing  that  others  could  tell  him ; he 
recognised  nothing  but  a great  possibility,  out  of  which  he  would  bring 
by  his  own  exertions  whatever  was  within  the  reach  of  his  own 
individual  powers. 

Necessarily,  such  a way  of  approaching  an  art  which  has  been 
practised  for  centuries,  and  is  now  hedged  round  by  a mass  of  tradi- 
tions, has  brought  him  into  conflict  with  many  authorities.  To  the 
expert  with  an  archaeological  inclination  there  seems  to  be  something 
disrespectful  in  the  desire  of  a modern  artist  to  break  away  from  a path 
that  has  the  sanction  of  long  usage,  and  to  seek  out  new  directions  to 
please  himself.  The  pedant  who  thinks  in  a circle,  and  objects  to  pro- 
gress because  it  upsets  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  by  a 
careful  collating  of  fixed  and  definite  facts,  protests  habitually  against 
artistic  enterprise  as  a thing  not  legitimate  or  permissible.  From  this 
point  of  view  Professor  von  Herkomer  has  not  played  the  game  at  all 
fairly.  He  has  come  forward  as  an  audacious  innovator,  preaching 
heresies,  and  attacking  dogmas  which  less  restless  men  were  willing  to 
accept  with  unquestioning  faith,  and  to  follow  with  a blind  belief  in 
their  infallibility.  He  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  set  up  his  own  judg- 
ment against  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  generations  of  enamel 
workers,  and  to  convict  them  of  a want  of  proper  recognition  of  their 
responsibilities. 

But,  at  all  events,  he  has  a right  to  be  heard  on  his  side  of  the 
question.  The  archaeologists  have  had  a long  innings,  and  have  had 
many  years  in  which  to  get  up  their  case.  If  even  now  there  is  a 
chance  of  proving  that  all  this  while  they  have  been  deceiving  them- 
selves and  deluding  others,  the  interposition  of  a sturdy  preacher  of 
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more  liberal  and  more  enlightened  doctrines  is  something  that  the  art 
world  should  welcome  and  not  oppose.  Taken  in  this  spirit  the  enamel 
work  that  the  Professor  has  done  is  of  the  highest  value.  Apart  from 
its  merit  in  matters  of  art  accomplishment,  for  which  it  deserves  to  be 
judged  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  his  productions  in  other  mediums, 
it  has  a meaning  that  is  well  worth  inquiring  into.  It  has  a personal 
flavour,  of  course,  but  it  represents  besides,  the  modern  opposition  to 
ideas  that  have  become  stereotyped  and  obsolete  because  they  have  not 
been  brought  into  correct  agreement  with  present-day  necessities. 
There  can  be  perceived  in  it  an  impatience  of  control,  a rebellion, 
partly  unconscious  and  partly  intentional,  against  rules  that  hamper 
and  restrictions  that  annoy.  It  is  argumentative  and  aggressive  ; and 
it  demands  consideration  by  the  very  assertiveness  of  its  departure 
from  the  archaeological  track. 

Some  inquiry  into  the  history  of  enamel  painting  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  points  of  difference  between  the  upholders  of  tradition  and 
a modern  man  who  wants  to  have  his  own  way  without  reference  to 
precedents.  When  and  how  the  art  first  began  is  a matter  of  absolute 
uncertainty.  It  may  have  been  known  and  practised  by  the  Greeks,  or 
even  the  Egyptians,  during  the  pre-Christian  era,  though  there  are 
only  the  slightest  grounds  for  supposing  that  these  peoples  had  made 
much  study  of  its  technicalities.  But  it  was  certainly  used  in  early 
Christian  times,  and,  in  the  form  of  cloisonnd  enamel,  was  a recognized 
method  of  decoration  among  the  Greek  craftsmen.  It  lacked  expres- 
sion and  individuality,  and  served  only  as  an  accessory  to  the  art  of 
metal  working — as  a means,  in  fact,  of  enriching  with  colour  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  of  that  period.  It  lingered 
for  a while  under  these  conditions,  but  made  no  progress  and  never 
took  an  independent  position. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  however,  it  was  revived  in  the  West  by 
workers  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  They  modified  the  Eastern 
practice  and  substituted  for  the  older  cloisonnd  what  is  known  as 
champlevd  enamel.  In  the  former  method  the  enamel  was  used  to  fill 
spaces  made  by  attaching  narrow  strips  of  metal  to  a flat  plate  and 
these  strips  served  as  outlines  for  the  patches  of  colour  which  formed 
the  pattern  ; but  in  the  latter  the  spaces  were  gouged  out  of  a thicker 
metal  ground  and  the  outlines  were  left  as  projections.  By  this 
change  of  preliminary  procedure  a greater  freedom  of  design  was 
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ensured.  A skilful  metal  chaser  could  vary  his  drawing,  and  arrive 
at  much  more  intricate  effects  than  were  within  the  reach  of  the 
worker  in  cloisonne.  But  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  enamel  itself 
were  not  improved,  for  it  remained  as  much  an  adjunct  to  another  art 
as  it  had  been  before. 

The  first  signs  of  improvement  came  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  These  arose  oddly  enough  out  of  a desire  of  the 
workers  in  metal  to  make  the  most  of  their  own  art  and  to  avoid  some 
of  the  disadvantages  which,  from  their  point  of  view,  were  involved  in 
the  use  of  enamel.  They  wanted  to  get  due  credit  for  their  skill  in 
chasing  metal  surfaces  and  to  escape  the  necessity  of  hiding  beauty 
of  modelling  beneath  the  coloured  material.  So  they  adopted  trans- 
parent enamels,  which,  applied  though  they  were  in  flat  tones, 
borrowed  modelling  from  the  forms  below  and  enhanced  rather  than 
destroyed  the  effect  of  subtle  relief.  This  change  was  brought  about 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  chasers,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  which  raised  enamel  from  its  subordinate  place  among  the 
arts  and  put  it  at  last  in  the  way  of  becoming  one  of  the  recognised 
pictorial  mediums.  The  invention  of  translucent  enamels  over  relief 
was  the  first  great  step  towards  the  independence  of  this  method  of 
painting,  for  it  opened  up  immediately  many  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment and  showed  a number  of  directions  in  which  new  fashions  of 
working  could  be  attempted. 

Who  was  the  first  artist  to  use  the  combination  of  opaque  and 
translucent  enamels  upon  a sheet  of  copper  for  the  production  of  a 
picture  in  gradations  of  colour  is  quite  unknown.  But  during  the 
fifteenth  century  this  manner  of  treatment  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  earlier  processes,  and  in  a very  short  time  the  mechanism  of  the 
art  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day  was  definitely  evolved.  The  method 
is  described  by  Professor  von  Herkomer  in  one  of  his  Academy 
lectures.  “On  a thin  piece  of  copper  they  laid  a black  or  dark  blue 
enamel  ground  ; on  this  they  first  worked  up  the  picture  with  a white, 
an  oxide  of  zinc.  Being  mixed  with  a volatile  oil,  like  essence  of 
lavender  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  handling  of  the  whole  was  quite 
under  control.  The  modelling  was  obtained  by  various  thicknesses 
of  white,  the  black  ground  peering  through  the  thin  parts.  It  must 
strike  any  artistic  mind  that  by  a succession  of  layers  of  white  on  a 
dark  ground  the  most  remarkable  modelling  can  be  obtained.  In  the 
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earliest  specimens  that  I examined  in  the  Louvre  the  picture  was 
evidently  worked  up  with  white.  But  the  flesh  parts  were  a purple 
opaque  enamel,  upon  which  a few  high  lights  were  again  put  on  with 
white.  The  outline  was  done  in  one  or  two  ways.  One  way  was 
this  : when  the  first  layer  of  white  was  put  on  the  dark  ground  it  was 
dried  and  then  with  a needle  the  outline  was  scratched  on  it,  which 
removed  the  white  to  the  black  ground  underneath,  giving  much  the 
effect  of  etching.  This  outline  was  preserved  through  the  successive 
processes  of  laying  on  the  white,  because  it  could  never  be 
scratched  again  after  a firing.  The  other  way  was  to  put  lines  with  a 
brown  or  black  verifiable  colour  on  the  white.  When  the  black  and 
white  picture  was  finished,  it  was  tinted  with  various  transparent 
enamels.  Some  parts  would  be  enhanced  by  gold  put  on  with  the 
brush,  which  fixed  itself  in  the  enamel  ground  when  fired.” 

This  mode  of  painting  with  white  on  a dark  ground  still  remains 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  centuries,  the  only  known  way  of  giving 
the  effect  of  strong  modelling.  But  the  discovery  was  soon  made  that 
very  few  colours  when  applied  upon  the  white  ground  would  stand 
more  than  a single  firing,  because  each  time  the  plate  was  heated  in  the 
kiln  the  white  caused  changes  in  the  superimposed  paintings.  So  the 
next  step  was  to  limit  the  dark  ground  and  its  upper  coating  of  white 
to  those  parts  of  the  picture  only  where  much  modelling  was  required. 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  design  the  transparent  enamels  were  placed 
directly  upon  the  copper  surface,  a method  of  procedure  that  gave  a 
greater  variety  of  effect  and  increased  the  facilities  for  developing  colour 
effects  by  successive  firings.  It  became  possible,  too,  to  put  gold  and 
silver  foil  under  the  colours,  and  to  arrive  at  a degree  of  brilliancy  that 
was  impossible  under  the  older  system.  Out  of  these  facilities  a want 
of  proper  reserve  began  to  grow,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  a 
degeneration  in  taste  set  in  which  led  to  the  substitution  of  glitter  and 
vulgarity  for  the  formal  dignity  that  had  been  hitherto  a characteristic 
of  enamel  painting. 

Another  thing  by  which  this  degeneration  was  helped  on  was  the 
discovery  of  what  are  called  vitrified  paints  or  superficial  enamels. 
These  paints  are  not  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  substantial 
enamels,  which  are  made  by  this  process:  a particular  quality  of  glass 
is  ground  into  powder,  and  with  it  is  mixed  the  oxide,  also  in  powder,  re- 
quired to  give  the  desired  colour;  the  mixture  is  put  into  an  earthenware 
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crucible  and  baked  in  a kiln  for  some  hours;  when  cool  it  becomes 
a solid  lump  of  glass  coloured  throughout,  and  it  is  then  broken  up 
and  ground  again  into  powder  for  the  enameller’s  use.  The  superficial 
enamels  are  not  fused  first  with  the  glass  flux ; they  are  simply  oxides 
so  finely  powdered  that  by  mixing  them  with  some  volatile  oil  they  can 
be  worked  as  easily  as  water  colour.  They  are  opaque  and  depend 
for  their  glaze,  when  fired,  upon  the  ground  over  which  they  are  laid. 

But  because  they  presented  so  few  difficulties  in  management,  and 
gave  with  little  effort  considerable  gaiety  of  colour,  they  were  very 
generally  adopted  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Being 
opaque  they  needed  no  elaborate  under-paintings,  but  were  laid  on  a 
white  ground  like  oil  or  water  colours.  By  their  assistance  the  artists  of 
the  period  were  able  to  turn  out  a mass  of  pretty  things,  snuff-boxes, 
miniature  portraits,  and  such  like  trifles,  which  had  a sort  of  flippant 
brilliancy  and  an  astonishing  amount  of  minute  finish,  but  yet  were 
lacking  in  the  more  serious  technical  qualities.  To  all  this  work  the 
superficiality  and  opacity  of  the  vitrified  paints  gave  an  effect  of  thinness 
and  want  of  luminosity ; it  approximated  rather  to  china-painting  or 
majolica,  and  had  no  distinctive  style  of  its  own.  But  for  some  while 
enamel  painting  flourished  exceedingly  under  these  conditions,  because, 
being  the  fashion,  it  engaged  the  attention  of  artists  of  standing  and 
repute,  and  it  was  employed  by  them  in  working  out  designs  of  an 
attractive  type.  Its  popularity  eventually  waned,  and  it  fell  at  last  into 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  of  little  articles  of  personal  adornment, 
and  other  odds  and  ends,  in  which  no  serious  artistic  intention  can  be 
discovered. 

During  the  last  few  years  several  skilful  craftsmen  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  have  made — with  some  success — an  honest  effort  to 
reinstate  it  among  the  more  dignified  arts.  They  have  studied  its 
technicalities  with  earnest  attention,  and  have  made  deep  researches 
into  its  history.  But  because  this  investigation  has  been  carried  out 
with  an  undue  respect  for  archaeology,  they  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  revival  of  enamel  painting  must 
follow  the  lines  of  its  original  growth  and  reproduce  the  peculiarities  of 
treatment  by  which  the  primitive  examples  were  distinguished,  as  well 
as  the  beauties  of  execution  which  made  the  archaisms  tolerable. 
History  proves  that  pictorial  enamels  were  mostly  debased  in  style  and 
inferior  in  handling;  therefore  all  attempts  to  use  the  medium  for  the 
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realisation  of  pictorial  fancies  must  be  forbidden  as  illegitimate  and 
beyond  the  pale  of  respectability.  There  is  no  realism  among  the 
fifteenth  century  enamellers.  They  drew  figures  that  were  not  human, 
strangely  constructed  and  uncanny  in  type ; they  left  all  flesh  surfaces 
white  with  blue  or  black  shadows  ; and  they  conventionalised  all  details 
into  patterns  without  perspective  or  atmospheric  gradation.  Therefore 
these  quaint  peculiarities  are  essentials  of  enamel  painting,  and  everyone 
who  takes  it  up  must  forget  that  he  once  learned  to  draw,  and  that  he 
has  ever  noticed  any  other  colours  than  blue  and  white  in  the  human 
skin.  Such  pedantry  is,  of  course,  quite  ridiculous,  but  it  governs  the 
mass  of  expert  opinion  on  this  subject  nevertheless.  It  would  be  just  as 
wise  to  say  that  all  modern  oil  painting  is  wrong  because  it  does  not 
reproduce  the  simplicities  of  Van  Eyck  or  the  angularities  of  the  early 
Italians. 

The  existence  of  this  widespread  fallacy,  based  upon  a misconcep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  earlier  and  purer  enamels,  accounts  for  the 
defiant  note  which  is  perceptible  in  most  of  Professor  von  Herkomer’s 
works  in  the  medium,  and  explains  the  criticisms  with  which  some 
sincere  worshippers  of  the  past  have  tried  to  turn  him  from  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right  and  reasonable  course.  He  has  seized  upon  a 
classic  in  which  scholars  delight  because  it  is  so  quaint  and  old,  and  he 
has  turned  it  into  modern  English ; he  has  even  given  to  it  his  own 
phraseology  and  has  made  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  man  pleasant 
little  obscurities  which  have  been  the  pet  playthings  of  generations  of 
wise  men  who  like  to  maintain  the  ancient  mysteries.  Therefore  his 
interposition  is  naturally  unwelcome  to  the  people  who  do  not  want  to 
see  the  art  extended  in  scope  or  adapted  to  the  larger  needs  of  the  present 
day.  He  is  making  it  not  a curiosity,  but  a living  and  working  actuality 
with  new  functions  and  greater  responsibilities  than  it  had  in  centuries 
long  past,  and  he  is  encouraging  other  artists  to  treat  it  with  the  same 
familiarity.  Already  he  has  destroyed  its  exclusiveness  and  has  adver- 
tised its  possibilities  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  wishes  to  follow 
his  lead. 

Yet  in  his  defiance  of  tradition  he  has  by  no  means  forgotten  to 
give  the  old  workers  full  credit  for  all  that  was  good  in  their  method 
of  dealing  with  the  art  for  which  he  has  so  profound  an  admiration. 
He  wishes  most  sincerely  to  restore  the  technical  purity  of  the  best 
periods,  but  to  this  purity  of  mechanism  he  is  anxious  to  add  the 
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vigour  of  design  and  the  refinement  of  draughtsmanship  which  can  be 
reckoned  among  the  higher  qualities  of  modern  pictorial  art.  In 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  enamelling  was  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  knew  thoroughly  how  to  manage  the  processes  by  which 
splendid  colour  effects  and  beauty  of  surface  could  be  ensured,  but  yet 
were  unacquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  drawing  as  we  understand  it, 
and  were  incapable  of  expressing  subtleties  of  modelling  by  correct 
gradations  of  tints.  He  believes  that  these  men  would  have  aimed  at 
better  artistic  qualities  if  they  had  possessed  or  cultivated  the  right 
faculties,  and  he  refuses  to  regard  the  primitive  pictorial  character  as 
in  any  way  worthy  of  the  notice  of  an  artist  who  knows  better. 
Because  collectors,  who  have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the  beauty  that 
belongs  to  the  material,  allow  their  critical  faculty  to  be  deadened,  and 
willingly  pay  large  prices  for  old  enamels  drawn  and  designed  with  an 
amount  of  incompetence  that  would  never  be’ accepted  in  oil  or  water 
colours,  the  obligation  upon  the  men  of  to-day  to  justify  their  more 
thorough  art  training  is,  he  contends,  by  no  means  lessened. 

He  puts  the  matter,  as  it  appeals  to  him,  in  this  way : “ I wish  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  there  is  no  more  excuse  for  bad  drawing  in 
enamel  painting  than  in  oil  or  water-colour  painting.  The  finest 
drawing  is  possible,  and  there  is  no  more  limitation  in  the  material 
than  in  other  pigments.  The  limitation  will  be  in  the  worker. 
Difficult  it  is  beyond  all  other  materials,  but  every  effect  and  every 
colour,  except  pure  vermilion,  can  be  obtained.  It  is,  and  will  always 
be,  somewhat  limited  in  its  scale ; the  best  quality  is  obtained  in 
designs  in  which  the  figures  are  not  too  large.  I would,  however,  be 
loath  to  say  what  it  cannot  do,  because  I know  the  possibilities  to  be 
endless.  It  has  the  greys  and  tender  tones  of  all  other  mediums,  but 
it  has  the  additional  depth  and  richness  of  colour  of  precious  stones. 
In  that  combination  lies  its  decorative  quality,  a quality  not  easily 
eliminated  from  it,  no  matter  how  realistic  you  may  try  to  make  your 
subjects.  It  is  an  integral  quality  of  the  material  which  makes  it 
priceless.” 

So  vital,  indeed,  to  the  success  of  enamel  painting  does  he 
consider  the  most  thorough  training  in  the  general  details  of  art,  that 
he  would  withhold  this  form  of  practice  from  all  men  whose  knowledge 
has  not  been  matured  by  many  years’  experience  in  drawing  and 
painting.  The  art,  he  says,  is  not  one  for  young  beginners ; it  must 
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come  in  the  middle  period  of  the  painter’s  career.  Indeed,  the 
enameller  who  aims  at  the  highest  flights  must  be  an  individual 
peculiarly  constituted  and  specially  equipped.  He  must  have  a natural 
faculty  for  contrivance,  an  innate  power  of  conceiving  ways  and  means 
of  overcoming  mechanical  difficulties.  He  needs  to  be  endowed  with 
patience  and  adaptability,  for  every  new  subject  he  attempts  requires 
of  him  the  solution  of  a fresh  problem ; and  there  must  be,  to  guide 
all  the  rest,  the  quality  of  sober  confidence  which  comes  only  to  the 
worker  who  has  outlived  the  impracticabilities  of  youth  and  has 
acquired  a perfect  command  over  hand  and  eye.  The  beginner  may 
experiment  and  inquire  into  questions  of  technical  procedure,  but  he 
must  postpone  actual  production  until  by  other  forms  of  study  he  has 
become  an  absolute  master  of  his  own  faculties.  If  he  hurries 
prematurely  into  publicity  he  will  find  that  his  own  limitations  will 
bar  him  hopelessly  from  the  only  kind  of  success  worth  striving  for. 

On  that  much  debated  question  as  to  what  is,  or  is  not,  legitimate 
in  the  treatment  of  enamels  a very  great  deal  might  be  said.  To 
compare  the  material  with  any  other  at  the  disposal  of  the  painter  is 
quite  futile,  for  though  it  has  many  of  the  qualities  which  make  other 
mediums  valuable,  it  possesses  some  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself. 
In  its  intensity  of  colour  it  certainly  stands  alone.  By  virtue  of  this 
intensity  it  can,  without  any  loss  of  pictorial  rightness,  pass  over  the 
border  line  which  separates  mere  actuality  from  justifiable  decoration. 
Effects  can  be  aimed  at  which  would  be  in  any  other  kind  of  painting 
either  ridiculously  far-fetched  or  actually  impossible.  But  it  demands 
from  the  artists  who  deal  with  it  the  exercise  of  more  than  ordinary 
discretion  and  rather  rare  taste.  In  combining  colours  that  are  not 
only  brilliant  but  translucent,  and  in  using  precious  metals  to  heighten 
the  brightness  of  these  colours,  there  is  the  need  of  special  restraint, 
because  to  exaggerate  brilliancy  into  garishness  is  painfully  easy. 
Vulgarity  is  an  anti-climax  always  possible  in  the  more  powerful  and 
adaptable  arts  because  the  appetite  of  the  ambitious  worker  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  and,  unless  he  watches  himself  carefully,  he  may  be 
led  away  by  the  greatness  of  the  resources  at  his  disposal  into 
uncontrolled  display.  Each  achievement  tempts  him  to  a more 
striking  effort,  and  with  almost  unlimited  opportunities  to  produce 
startling  things  he  may  lapse  from  good  taste  in  the  desire  to  beat  all 
his  previous  records. 
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To  the  man,  however,  who  can  keep  guard  over  himself  there  is 
scarcely  any  type  of  subject  that  is  not  permissible.  He  may  range 
over  the  whole  ground  of  art,  from  absolute  realism  to  the  most 
abstract  invention,  without  ever  laying  himself  open  justly  to  the 
reproach  that  he  is  trying  to  do  what  the  limitations  of  the  craft  forbid. 
But  he  will  find  that  one  of  the  highest  virtues  of  the  enamel  medium 
is  the  inherently  decorative  quality  on  which  Professor  von  Herkomer 
lays  so  much  stress,  and  that  by  the  extent  of  his  application  of  this 
quality  the  measure  of  his  ability  will  be  determined.  He  will  arrive 
at  far  nobler  results  by  the  judicious  exercise  of  his  imagination  than 
by  merely  depending  upon  his  imitative  skill.  Without  denial  of  the 
authority  of  nature  he  can  reach  those  greater  walks  of  art  which  are 
accessible  only  to  the  instinctive  designers,  and  can  give  to  his 
achievements  the  crowning  dignity  of  splendid  decoration.  There  will 
be  no  struggling  with  the  mechanical  disabilities  that  hamper  the 
worker  in  other  pictorial  processes,  his  materials  will  help  him,  and 
will  encourage  him  to  use  what  capacities  he  has  to  their  fullest 
extent. 

It  is  because  the  Professor  is  so  amply  endowed  with  the  sense  of 
decorative  fitness  that  his  enamels  can  be  accepted  as  more  significant 
than  any  of  his  other  pictorial  works.  In  this  form  of  art  he  has 
launched  out  into  the  most  definite  avowal  of  his  aesthetic  creed  that 
he  has  ever  attempted,  and  in  it  he  will,  in  all  probability,  make  his 
most  memorable  successes.  Already  he  has  done  enough  to  prove 
that  he  has  no  doubts  about  its  technical  possibilities,  or  about  its 
fitness  for  his  particular  purposes.  It  gives  him  the  chance  that  he 
most  desires,  to  unite  all  his  personal  aptitudes  in  one  method  of 
expression,  and  to  show  himself  in  each  of  his  performances  as  a 
sound  draughtsman,  a sumptuous  colourist,  a master  of  composition, 
and  a deep  and  original  thinker.  No  other  mode  of  working,  and  there 
are  few  that  he  has  not  studied,  will  afford  him  the  same  scope  for  the 
display  of  the  many  qualifications  that  go  to  the  equipment  of  the  true 
decorator ; and  certainly  no  other  could  appeal  to  him  as  so  likely  to 
satisfy  his  most  comprehensive  ambitions.  His  enthusiasm  about  a 
craft  which  means  so  much  to  him  is  perfectly  intelligible,  his  is  not 
the  nature  to  miss  opportunities. 

The  first  evidences  of  his  preoccupation  with  this  absorbing  art 
were  given  to  the  public  in  the  1899  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
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Academy,  to  which  he  sent  a portrait  and  the  large  shield  illustrating 
a mystical  fantasy,  “The  Triumph  of  the  Hour.”  The  portrait 
demonstrated  the  applicability  of  enamel  to  a subject  that  had 
necessarily  to  be  simply  realistic  and  faithful  to  facts ; but  in  the 
panels  of  the  shield  its  greater  possibilities  were  emphatically  asserted- 
In  the  treatment  of  the  allegorical  compositions  which  tell  the  story 
selected  as  his  motive  there  was  the  need  of  far  more  freedom.  His 
personality  had  to  play  its  part,  and  his  mental  attitude  had  to  be 
allowed  its  share  in  the  development  of  the  pictorial  idea.  He  had  to 
show  that  the  right  connection  existed  between  his  imagination  and 
the  method  of  expression  he  had  adopted.  That  this  connection  was 
convincing  and  complete  was  proved  by  the  appreciation  which  the 
“Triumph  of  the  Hour”  gained  from  all  the  more  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  members  of  the  art  community,  and  by  the  even  higher 
degree  of  approval  with  which  another  of  his  allegories,  “ Beauty’s 
Altar,”  was  received  in  the  following  year. 

But  perhaps  the  most  subtle  combination  of  qualities  is  displayed 
in  the  portraits  of  “The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,”  and 
“Professor  H.  Ende,  President  of  the  Berlin  Academy,”  which 
appeared  at  Burlington  House  in  1900  and  1901  respectively,  and 
in  the  large  portrait  of  the  German  Emperor,  which  has  not  been 
publicly  shown  in  this  country.  Each  of  these  works,  without  any 
departure  from  its  fundamental  purpose,  is  a splendid  piece  of 
decoration.  Viewed  merely  as  likenesses  they  satisfy  all  necessary 
conditions  of  portraiture,  the  individuality  of  the  sitter  is  faithfully 
realised,  and  his  personal  characteristics  are  set  down  without  hesita- 
tion ; but  they  have  besides  the  well-considered  arrangement  of  rich 
detail,  and  the  happy  balance  of  properly  harmonised  colour,  which  are 
indispensable  in  every  work  of  art  that  lays  claim  to  greatness.  They 
are  designs  as  fine  in  style  as  they  are  effective  in  execution  ; and  their 
memorable  excellence  comes  from  no  happy  series  of  accidents  by 
which  an  unforeseen  success  has  been  brought  about. 

The  portrait  of  the  German  Emperor  can  certainly  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  what  such  ceremonial  pictures  should  be.  It  records  the  person- 
ality of  the  man,  but  it  invests  him  with  the  atmosphere  of  sovereignty, 
and  surrounds  him  with  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  The  colour  scheme, 
in  gold  and  crimson  with  accents  of  white,  pale  green,  and  blue,  has  the 
gorgeousness  that  assorts  with  the  popular  idea  of  imperial  majesty,  and 
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symbolises  legitimately  the  magnificence  of  the  ruler  of  a mighty  Empire. 
The  whole  thing  is  like  a huge  jewel,  brilliant,  glittering,  and  transparent, 
and  yet  it  is  not  wanting  in  depth  and  solidity.  As  a triumph  over 
mechanical  problems  it  is  particularly  notable.  It  is  built  up  of  several 
plates  riveted  together,  but  the  matching  of  the  colour  has  been  effected 
with  complete  certainty,  and  the  high  pitch  of  brilliancy  has  been  main- 
tained all  through,  apparently  without  difficulty.  The  face  of  the 
Emperor  is  painted  with  the  delicacy  of  a miniature,  and  with  all  the 
little  subtleties  of  characterisation  which  are  attainable  in  only  the  most 
flexible  of  mediums.  No  one  who  examines  this  portrait  would  believe 
that  enamelling  does  not  lend  itself  freely  to  the  painter’s  purposes  or 
that  it  is  a method  which  cannot  be  exactly  calculated  upon.  At  no 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  picture  does  the  artist  seem  to  have  been 
in  doubt ; he  has  made  his  way  steadily  step  by  step  to  the  final  result, 
and  has  been  able  to  keep  in  view  his  ultimate  achievement  through  all 
the  preparatory  processes  of  the  work. 

If  the  Professor  had  done  nothing  else,  this  one  portrait,  in  its 
variety,  sureness,  and  strength,  would  suffice  to  establish  his  contention 
that  enamel  painting  has  the  qualities  of  all  the  other  pictorial  methods 
enhanced  by  special  advantages  of  its  own.  The  opinions  he  holds  have 
been  plainly  stated  in  everything  that  he  has  spoken  or  written  on  the 
subject,  but  there  is  one  passage  which  can  be  quoted  because  it  con- 
veniently condenses  the  whole  of  his  conclusions.  “We  have  now  over 
a hundred  shades  of  colour  at  our  disposal — that  is  of  manufactured 
colours.  But  this  number  can  be  augmented  and  varied  into  endless 
shades  by  combination  and  under-painting.  The  list  of  reliable  oil- 
colours  is  not  large,  and  fugitive  colours  should  not  be  used.  Every 
substantial  enamel  colour  can  be  used  and  made  permanent,  it  is  a 
matter  of  firing ; some  enamels  are  hard  and  need  much  firing,  others 
are  soft  and  burn  away  after  several  firings.  These  differences  must  be 
carefully  adjusted  in  the  planning  of  your  procedure  when  you  once  have 
your  design  absolutely  fixed.  Then  there  are  opaque,  as  well  as  trans- 
parent, substantial  enamels,  giving  the  painter  an  endless  scope  in 
quality  of  colour. 

“There  is  little  difficulty  in  the  actual  firing,  because  the  plate  can 
be  watched,  and  it  is  the  glaze  alone  that  needs  your  attention.  Failures 
arise  through  imperfect  planning  for  the  firing.  It  is  not  truly  correct 
to  say  that  it  is  an  art  of  flukes ; it  is  an  exact  art,  and  can  be 
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absolutely  relied  upon  if  the  conditions  are  thoroughly  right  and  under- 
stood. For  instance,  etching  is  vastly  more  uncertain  than  enamelling: 
no  art  is  quite  certain.  In  enamel  painting,  knowledge  and  experience, 
with  habits  of  exactitude  and  intense  concentration,  are  indispensable. 
There  is  no  dashing  in  a subject ; it  is  a repetition  of  processes  until 
the  final  stage  is  reached,  which  can  look  like  anything  you  like  to 
make  it — dashed  in  if  you  like.  Painting  in  enamel  is  a continual  effort 
of  holding  enthusiasm  in  check,  without  allowing  it  to  lose  its  efficacy. 
It  is  absorbing  as  no  other  art  is ; there  is  excitement  in  the  firing,  of 
course,  but  it  is  quickly  over  each  time.  Dealing  as  one  does  in  pure 
colour  all  the  time,  both  opaque  and  transparent,  there  never  is  the 
distress  that  one  feels  in  using  oil  paint,  which,  in  comparison  to  enamel, 
is  little  better  than  mud.  Again,  the  oil  and  water-colour  mediums 
have  reached  their  highest  possibilities  long  ago.  Only  variation  can 
be  expected — the  outcome  of  temperament — in  their  use.  But  here  is 
a material  never  yet  developed. 

“ An  entirely  new  vision  must  permeate  the  artists  that  take  up  the 
pigment  for  pictorial  performance.  It  must,  once  and  for  all,  be  taken 
out  of  its  cramped  position,  out  of  its  imitation  of  past  work,  in  fact 
out  of  the  silversmith’s  and  jeweller’s  ideas  of  pictorial  art.  The  painter 
alone  can  do  justice  to  its  endless  beauties  of  quality.  When  he  takes 
it  up  we  shall  have  pictorial  art  fully  expressed  in  this  material.  As 
Labarte  says : ‘ It  is  only  by  giving  to  painting  in  enamel  a much 
wider  range  that  any  available  efforts  can  be  made  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  this  art,  which  formerly  contributed  so  largely  to  the  splendour 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.’  But  this  time 
it  must  not  only  be  a restoration  but  a new  birth — a new  organism  as 
it  were.  Let  the  decorator  and  jeweller  use  it  as  he  pleases  in  the 
applied  arts.  There  are  possibilities  enough  in  the  pigment  to  crown 
any  effort  in  that  direction.  But  its  great  untouched  mood  is  its 
capacity  to  reflect  some  of  the  most  precious  and  otherwise  unapproach- 
able glories  of  colour  in  nature.  And  this  time  it  must  be  England 
and  not  France  that  shall  claim  the  honour  of  the  full  development  of 
painting  in  enamel.” 
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CHAPTER  VII 

BLACK  AND  WHITE 

IN  a review  of  the  many  occupations  with  which  Hubert  von 
Herkomer  has  filled  his  busy  life,  the  importance  of  his  work  in 
black  and  white  must  not  be  overlooked.  Of  all  his  activities  this 
was  the  first  to  bring  him  into  notice,  and  out  of  it  have  grown  some 
of  the  best  qualities  of  his  art.  The  illustrative  instinct  has  always 
been  strong  in  him,  but  the  higher  development  of  it,  as  expressed  in 
his  pictures,  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  constant  practice,  which  he 
had  during  many  years,  in  drawing  for  reproduction.  By  this  practice 
he  acquired  certainty  in  draughtsmanship,  and  fluency  in  the  expression 
of  his  ideas ; and  it  helped  him  to  discretion  in  the  choice  of  material 
that  would  be  easily  adapted  to  his  purposes  as  a painter  of  incidents 
in  modern  existence.  It  increased  also  his  faculty  of  observation,  by 
teaching  him  how  to  pick  out  quickly  the  essentials  of  any  subject,  and 
how  to  assort  his  impressions  so  as  to  have  them  in  the  right  order  for 
use  when  required.  As  a basis  for  what  he  has  done  since  it  has  been 
invaluable,  an  admirable  training  for  a man  of  his  imaginative  nature, 
and  an  excellent  check  upon  any  tendency  to  carry  his  fancies  beyond 
their  right  limits. 

Black  and  white  work,  however,  was  not  with  him  a temporary 
occupation,  nor  one  which  he  abandoned  as  soon  as  he  had  grown  into 
popularity  as  a painter.  Even  when  the  struggles  of  his  early  days 
were  over,  and  it  ceased  to  be  the  most  important  source  of  his  income, 
he  still  gave  to  it  much  of  his  time ; and  he  has  kept  it  going,  in  one 
or  other  of  its  many  forms,  to  the  present  moment.  The  reputation 
he  made  as  an  illustrator  by  the  blocks  he  did  for  the  Dalziels  and  for 
“ The  Graphic,”  has  never  been  forgotten  because  he  has  not  allowed 
himself  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  workers  in  this  field  of  art.  From 
time  to  time  he  has  given  evidence  of  his  continued  interest  in  the 
work  by  which  he  earned,  almost  in  his  boyhood,  an  honourable  place 
among  such  famous  draughtsmen  as  Fred  Walker,  G.  J.  Pinwell, 
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A.  B.  Houghton,  Charles  Green,  Frank  Holl,  Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory;  and,  though  his  drawings  have  become  fewer  as 
other  artistic  responsibilities  have  crowded  upon  him,  they  have  lost 
none  of  their  distinctive  quality  and  none  of  their  beauty  of  style. 

The  technical  skill  he  has  consistently  displayed  in  this  method 
of  expression  can,  indeed,  be  very  sincerely  praised.  Even  in  his 
slightest  and  hastiest  productions  the  power  with  which  he  has  used 
his  materials  is  unhesitating  and  free  from  all  hint  of  careless  com- 
promise. There  is  just  as  much  intention  in  his  rugged  sketch  of  a 
burly  carman,  or  in  his  note  of  an  old  pensioner’s  head,  as  in  his 
delicately  detailed  drawing  of  a group  of  soldiers  in  a guard-room,  his 
graceful  record  of  an  Italian  vintage  scene,  or  his  pathetic  study  of 
blind  basket-makers  busy  with  their  work.  There  is  as  much  individu- 
ality in  his  rapid  pencil  notes  of  a bit  of  drapery  or  a pose  of  the  figure 
as  in  his  most  highly  elaborated  compositions  designed  to  tell  some 
story  full  of  shades  of  dramatic  interest;  and  this  instinctive  expressive- 
ness is  not  less  evident  in  early  efforts,  like  his  studies  of  tree  forms, 
than  in  the  things  he  did  when  his  executive  methods  had  been  matured 
by  many  years  of  practice.  The  desire  to  work  in  the  right  way  has 
always  been  a guiding  influence  in  his  career  as  an  illustrator ; it  has 
kept  him  from  drifting  into  demonstrativeness,  and  from  being  satisfied 
with  superficiality. 

He  had  the  advantage,  too,  of  unusually  favourable  surroundings 
from  the  commencement  of  his  student  days,  for  the  period  of  his 
training  coincided  with  that  famous  epoch  during  which  illustrative 
art  reached  the  highest  development  to  which  it  has  ever  attained  in 
this  country.  Forty  years  ago  the  reproductive  processes  which  are 
now  in  general  use  had  not  begun  to  exercise  an  appreciable  influence 
over  the  methods  of  the  black  and  white  draughtsmen.  There  was 
still  permissible  to  the  workers  an  absolute  freedom  of  expression  ; and 
the  need  for  considering  the  limitations  of  the  devices  by  which  draw- 
ings could  be  translated  into  blocks  for  printing  had  not  yet  arisen. 
Wood  engraving  skilfully  executed  would  give  practically  all  the 
delicacy  of  tone  gradation  and  variety  of  touch  by  which  the  original 
designs  of  such  artists  as  Pinwell  and  Walker  were  distinguished,  and 
no  man  was  called  upon  to  surrender  the  better  part  of  his  technical 
individuality  because  the  mechanism  of  reproduction  would  not 
properly  interpret  the  subtleties  of  his  work.  The  vicious  necessity 
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to  “ draw  for  the  process  ” which  has  arisen  of  late  years  had  not  led 
the  illustrators  into  the  coarse  and  summary  treatment  of  black  and 
white  which  is  now  almost  universal.  They  had  great  opportunities, 
and  they  used  them  with  taste  and  with  a sincere  desire  to  be  true  to 
the  artistic  principles  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  worth  asserting. 

It  was  in  such  a school  as  this  that  Hubert  von  Herkomer  learned 
the  best  part  of  his  technique.  The  knowledge  that  he  had  to  compete 
with  the  most  accomplished  masters  of  illustrative  design  stimulated 
him  to  a sustained  effort  to  rival  them  in  executive  power  and  led  him 
into  earnest  study  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  their  style.  He 
based  himself  upon  them  and  followed  them  as  his  leaders,  yet  he  did 
not  descend  to  slavish  copying  of  the  works  which  he  admired  so 
intensely.  What  he  took  special  pains  to  master  was  the  combination 
of  qualities  which  made  the  draughtsmen  of  the  sixties  so  authoritative 
and  so  memorable  in  our  art  history.  From  them  he  acquired  his 
beauty  of  line,  his  love  of  elegant  form,  his  refinement  of  tone  sugges- 
tion, and  his  discrimination  in  choice  of  subjects  likely  to  attract 
attention  when  reproduced.  These  details  of  practice  he  has  interpreted 
in  a manner  of  his  own,  and  he  has  fitted  them  to  his  personal  view 
in  such  a fashion  that,  without  at  all  disguising  the  fact  of  his  adherence 
to  a particular  school,  he  has  never  failed  to  give  in  all  his  black  and 
white  work  a clear  statement  of  the  beliefs  he  holds  about  the  larger 
matters  which  are  vital  to  success  in  pictorial  production. 

When,  in  the  year  1877,  he  first  took  up  etching,  he  attacked  its 
problems  with  the  same  personal  intention  that  had  guided  him  in 
illustration.  He  did  not  disregard  the  hints  which  were  to  be  derived 
from  what  he  saw  others  doing,  but  he  set  to  work  to  apply  these  hints 
without  any  special  regard  for  recognised  precedents.  The  art  opened 
up  to  him  quite  a fresh  series  of  interests.  It  provided  him  with  a 
method  capable  of  new  interpretations,  and  unlike,  in  technicalities  and 
possibilities,  anything  that  he  had  hitherto  attempted.  He  became 
immediately  enthusiastic  about  it,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  invariable 
habit,  he  proceeded  to  find  out  what  were  the  particular  processes 
required  by  undertaking  things  that  would  have  taxed  severely  an 
etcher  with  very  considerable  experience.  But,  as  he  says,  he 
“ blundered  through  it  somehow,”  and  was  soon  able  to  give  a good 
account  of  himself.  Even  if  there  had  been  available  opportunities  of 
learning  the  craft  systematically,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he 
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would  not  have  preferred  to  find  out  his  own  way  unassisted.  The 
desire  to  try  his  hand  at  production  before  he  had  gathered  sufficient 
knowledge  of  preliminaries  has  influenced  him  all  through  life,  and, 
dangerous  method  though  it  is  to  many  men,  it  has  served  him 
sufficiently  well.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  helping  him  to  an  immediate 
expression  of  his  ideas  in  whatever  art  he  has  adopted,  and  it  has 
shown  him,  as  nothing  else  would,  the  directions  in  which  his 
enthusiasm  could  be  legitimately  allowed  full  play  as  well  as  those  in 
which  restraint  and  self-control  were  demanded. 

At  first  his  want  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  etching  as  a 
technical  process  led  him  into  errors  both  of  taste  and  practice.  One 
to  which  he  pleads  guilty,  and  for  which  he  now  condemns  himself 
severely,  was  to  try  to  do  plates  far  too  large  in  scale  to  admit  of  any 
of  those  refinements  of  touch  by  which  the  chief  beauties  of  the  art 
can  be  secured.  “ My  sins  of  size,”  he  has  since  declared,  “lie  heavy 
on  my  conscience,  for  I perpetrated  life-size  heads,  with  lines  bitten 
half  through  the  plate,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  ropes,  and  tearing 
the  paper,  during  the  operation  of  printing,  into  shreds.  The  area  of 
the  backgrounds  having  been  too  vast  for  lines  I resorted  to  a file. 
Fancy  filing  a background  to  a head  on  a copper-plate  as  if  it  were  a 
piece  of  engineering  work ! One  glimpse  at  a Rembrandt  etching 
would  have  set  me  right.  But,  incomprehensible  as  it  seems  to  me 
now,  I never  thought  of  going  to  the  British  Museum  to  look  at  those 
incomparable  works.” 

These  mistakes  he  might  certainly  have  avoided  if  he  had  put 
himself  under  some  guidance  at  the  outset.  He  would  have  escaped, 
at  least,  that  sense  of  disappointment  and  disgust  at  repeated  failures 
which  comes  inevitably  to  the  enthusiast  who  plunges  unprepared  into 
an  art  which  abounds  with  curious  complications.  But  at  the  same 
time  there  would  have  been  less  of  that  stimulating  excitement  which 
is  to  him  an  essential  part  of  artistic  study.  Without  this  stimulus 
to  keep  him  going,  without  a complete  conviction  that  he  would  conquer 
all  the  difficulties  that  hampered  his  progress  towards  the  goal  that  he 
proposed  to  reach,  he  would  hardly  have  persevered  month  after  month 
in  his  struggle  to  acquire  the  ease  of  expression  for  which  he  craved. 
What  a trial  the  whole  thing  was  to  his  patience  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
admit.  “ It  will  surprise  none  when  I confess  that  twenty  times  and 
more  did  I give  up  etching,  and  twenty  times  and  more  did  I take  it 
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up  again.  I have  burned  holes  with  the  acid  in  my  clothes,  and  holes 
in  my  skin  ; I have  spoiled  carpets  and  had  inflamed  throats  from 
poring  over  the  fumes.  I have  sat  lip  half  through  the  night  with  a 
plate  that  would  not  come  right  and  had  finally  to  be  abandoned.  I 
have  taken  plates  to  my  bedroom  and  worked  at  them  when  half 
undressed,  then  gone  to  bed,  and  had  frightful  dreams  about  them.  I 
have  neglected  all  duties  in  the  dog-days  of  my  etching  career,  have 
made  my  family  miserable  and  ill  by  filling  the  whole  house  with  bad 
fumes ; and  yet  I live  to  say  that  I love  etching  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  and  believe  that  good  times  are  coming  for  all  good  etchers.” 

But  in  spite  of  everything,  he  did  not  cease  his  labour  until  this 
love  of  etching  had  been  justified  by  his  success,  until,  in  fact,  he  had 
brought  his  more  or  less  chaotic  ambitions  into  real  working  order. 
His  patience  stood  the  test,  and  no  disillusions  or  irritations  were 
able  to  damp  his  enthusiasm  or  to  destroy  the  hopefulness  which  is 
the  moving  principle  of  his  temperament.  When  he  found,  at  last, 
that  he  could  control  the  intricacies  of  the  craft  to  which  he  had 
sacrificed  so  much,  and  that  he  could  understand  exactly  how  both  his 
triumphs  and  his  failures  were  brought  about,  he  knew  that  he  had 
mastered  the  whole  problem.  After  that  there  was  no  groping  in  the 
dark,  no  feeling  that  he  could  not  take  credit  for  some  fortunate  result 
because  he  could  not  fully  explain  the  means  by  which  this  result  had 
been  secured.  When  once  the  way  had  been  cleared,  imperfection  of 
achievement  could  only  come  from  insufficient  attention  to  methods, 
or  from  an  avoidable  lapse  in  his  artistic  consciousness. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  great  experience  he  had  as  a 
draughtsman  on  wood  helped  appreciably  to  make  him  a skilful 
etcher.  But  his  observation  inclines  him  to  the  view  that  drawing  in 
black  and  white  does  not  by  any  means  develop  the  particular  faculties 
which  are  necessary  in  the  other  art,  and  he  contends  that  it  is  from 
the  ranks  of  the  painters  rather  than  the  illustrators  that  etching  will 
gain  its  best  exponents.  He  explains  this  contention  in  this  way : 
“The  habits  of  sight — of  artistic  sight — are  vastly  different  in  the 
wood  draughtsman  and  the  etcher.  The  draughtsman  has  a totally 
different  method  of  getting  at  form  and  tonality,  even  if  he  draws  with 
lines.  There  is  immediate  finality  in  his  touches  which  he  would  have 
to  unlearn  as  an  etcher.  How  little  practice  the  wood  draughtsman 
gets  in  colour  with  his  work  we  see  by  his  first  attempts  to  paint,  for 
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he  only  succeeds  in  producing  a drab-coloured  drawing.  This  is 
hardly  surprising,  seeing  that  colour  is  by  far  the  most  delicate  and 
sensitive  of  the  artistic  faculties.  It  is  the  slowest  to  come,  and  often 
the  first  to  go.”  In  other  words,  the  painter’s  training  in  colour 
vision  will  give  a fuller  meaning  and  greater  value  to  his  effects  in 
black  and  white,  while  the  narrower  practice  of  the  wood  draughtsman 
will  aid  him  only  to  define  the  shapes  of  things,  and  will  actually  hamper 
him  in  any  attempt  to  suggest  colour  by  means  of  tone  gradation.  No 
etching  can  be  really  great  unless  it  contains  much  more  than  a mere 
statement  of  form,  and  shows  sensitiveness  to  the  finer  artistic  emotions. 

To  make  this  point  clearer,  another  passage  may  be  quoted  from 
his  lectures  on  “ Painter-etching  ” delivered  at  Oxford.  “It  is  there- 
fore the  sense  of  colour  that  an  etcher  must  possess  quite  as  much  as 
power  of  drawing.  The  real  colourist  will  give  you  in  an  etching  all 
the  sensations  of  looking  at  a fully  toned  rendering  of  nature,  but  with 
little  labour.  The  poor  colourist  labours  to  get  local  tonality.  In  a 
word,  the  best  etchers  suggest  tone  and  colour ; the  worst  etchers 
make  tone  either  by  a multitude  of  tedious  lines  or  by  undue  or 
illegitimate  ‘ dodging  ’ in  the  printing.”  According  to  this  argument, 
the  Professor  has  to  thank  his  proficiency  as  a painter  for  the 
excellence  of  his  etchings.  If  drawing  on  wood  taught  him  certainty 
of  hand,  it  gave  him  nothing  else  that  he  wanted  in  another  art 
which  is  made  or  marred  by  the  ability  of  the  executant  to  arouse  the 
colour  emotion  by  sensitiveness  of  line.  All  the  rest  of  his  faculty  as 
an  etcher  he  owes  to  the  persistency  with  which  he  worked  at  picture 
painting,  even  during  the  period  when  his  circumstances  obliged  him 
to  be  chiefly  an  illustrator.  He  never  allowed  his  eye  for  colour  to 
become  deadened  by  exclusive  attention  to  black  and  white. 

By  a sufficiently  logical  sequence  of  thought,  he  proceeded  from 
etching  into  mezzotint  engraving,  from  the  management  of  suggestive 
line  to  the  use  of  tone  masses.  Here  again  he  had  to  make  his  way 
unassisted  by  any  systematic  teaching.  But  he  soon  found  his 
direction,  and  after  a comparatively  brief  struggle  with  the  peculiar 
technicalities  of  mezzotint,  he  began  to  handle  important  plates  with 
considerable  ease.  In  this  form  of  engraving,  indeed,  his  successes  as 
a reproducer  of  pictures  admit  of  no  dispute.  His  plate  after  “Caller 
Herrin the  picture  by  Sir  John  Millais,  was  admirable  in  its 
qualities,  and  he  was  not  less  happy  in  his  translation  of  several  of  his 
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own  paintings.  The  absence  of  any  formal  apprenticeship  to  engrav- 
ing, the  want  of  training  in  the  mechanism  of  mezzotint,  did  not 
perceptibly  delay  his  development  into  a most  accomplished  crafts- 
man, and  certainly  did  not  cramp  his  artistic  energies.  So  soundly 
indeed  did  he  learn  his  lesson  that  he  was  able  before  long  to  help  a 
batch  of  young  workers  to  do  great  things  in  this  branch  of  art. 
Some  of  the  ablest  of  the  present  day  engravers  owe  to  his  enthusiastic 
experiments  and  to  his  judicious  supervision  the  best  part  of  their 
skill.  His  mind  provided  the  controlling  influence  which  led  them  to 
strive  after  high  ideals  of  workmanship,  and  his  stimulating  suggestions 
pointed  out  to  them  the  ways  in  which  they  could  expect  to  rival  his 
ingenious  achievements.  By  his  own  work  and  that  of  his  pupils,  he 
has  introduced  a new  element  of  vitality  into  modern  engraving. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  his  activities  in  black  and  white  was 
that  which  led  to  the  invention  of  his  process  of  autographic  engraving. 
His  elaborate  investigations  into  different  reproductive  arts  impressed 
upon  him  the  conviction  that  some  mode  of  recording  the  actual 
handiwork  of  the  painter  without  the  intervention  of  some  other 
individual  as  interpreter,  and  without  the  necessity  arising  for  the 
translation  of  brush-work  into  lines,  would  be  a useful  addition  to  the 
available  printing  processes.  He  was  induced  first  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  inventing  such  a device  by  noticing  the  charm  of  what 
are  known  as  “ monotypes.”  These  are  prints  from  unengraved  plates, 
and  they  have  particular  qualities  which  have  made  them  the  delight 
of  many  painters  and  etchers. 

His  description  of  the  manner  in  which  monotypes  are  produced 
explains  the  nature  of  the  foundation  on  which  his  autographic  method 
was  based.  “You  take  a polished  copper  plate  and  cover  it  with  printer’s 
ink — cover  it  completely  with  the  dabber  as  if  there  were  something  to 
print.  Now  with  brushes  hard  and  soft,  and  with  rags,  or  your  finger, 
or  all  combined,  you  wipe  out  the  forms  you  require  from  the  black 
ground.  You  will  soon  find  that  you  can  get  the  most  delicate  tones, 
the  most  artistic  manipulation  with  your  brushes  is  possible,  and 
brilliant  high  lights  can  be  got  out  with  a bit  of  wood  pointed  at  the 
end.  Here  is  a toy  for  the  painter — for  it  is  painting,  pure  and  simple 
— the  only  difference  being  that  the  lights  are  taken  away  and  the  blacks 
are  left.  When  your  painting  on  the  plate  is  done,  you  put  it  through 
the  press  like  an  ordinary  engraving ; nearly  all  the  ink  will  come  off 
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the  plate  and  you  will  find  on  the  paper  a splendid  proof  of  your  work. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  pressure  too  great  or  it  will 
crush  the  work,  because  the  ink  is  only  on  the  surface  of  the  work  in 
different  degrees  of  thickness — no  line,  no  incision  being  made  in  the 
copper.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  is  not  enough,  the  ink  will 
not  come  off  sufficiently  to  show  all  your  work,  and  it  will  have  a woolly 
appearance.  The  paper  also  must  be  in  the  right  condition  of  moisture. 
I know  no  method  of  drawing  in  pencil  or  colour  that  can  approach  the 
beauty  of  these  printed  blacks.  The  artistic  mystery  that  can  be  given, 
the  finesse,  the  depth  of  tone,  and  the  variety  of  texture  make  this 
manner  an  almost  intoxicating  delight  to  the  painter — and  it  is  only 
possible  in  the  hands  of  a painter.” 

It  seemed  to  him  a pity  that  a way  of  producing  prints  which  was 
so  rapid  and  direct  should  remain  simply  an  amusing  trick,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  means  of  converting  this  painting  on  the  plate  into 
a permanent  printing  surface.  So,  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  H.  T.  Cox, 
he  set  to  work  to  devise  a method  of  multiplying  impressions  from  the 
ink  picture,  and  after  a while  he  hit  upon  and  patented  a process  which 
would  produce  fairly  adequate  results.  This  process  was  efficient  enough 
as  far  as  it  went ; and  he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  “ Spongotype.”  The 
way  of  working  it  was  this: — The  plate  was  first  covered,  by  means  of 
a lithographic  roller,  with  an  ink  made  of  graphite,  German  printing- 
black,  and  oil,  then  out  of  this  uniform  black  film  the  half  tones  and 
lights  were  wiped  or  scraped  as  they  are  in  making  a monotype.  Next, 
this  ink  painting  was  dusted  with  a mixture  of  bath-stone,  bronze 
powder,  and  asphaltum,  which  adhered  to  the  sticky  mixture,  and,  after 
being  dried  for  about  three  days,  the  plate  was  put  into  an  electrotyping 
bath  in  which  copper  was  deposited  on  the  dusted  face  of  the  picture. 
When  this  deposit  was  thick  enough,  it  was  lifted  off  the  plate  and 
used  to  print  from.  It  was  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  ink  surface 
with  all  the  granulation  and  relief  of  the  original  work,  and  from  it  a 
large  number  of  impressions  was  obtainable. 

But  when  he  had  got  so  far  with  his  invention,  he  wanted,  of  course, 
to  carry  it  to  much  greater  lengths,  and  to  develop  its  possibilities  as 
much  as  he  could.  He  found  that  there  were  certain  inconveniences 
which  could  be  overcome  with  more  systematic  contrivance,  so  he  began 
a fresh  series  of  investigations  to  discover  how  these  inconveniences 
could  best  be  remedied.  For  one  thing,  he  wanted  an  ink  which  would 
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not  dry  too  quickly,  because  he  believed  that  paintings  which  required 
elaboration  and  prolonged  working  up  would  be  as  susceptible  of 
accurate  reproduction  as  the  slighter  works  which  could  be  finished  in 
one  or  two  sittings.  For  another,  he  wished  to  be  able  to  use  a more 
spontaneous  and  direct  manner  of  expression  than  was  practicable  so 
long  as  the  obligation  remained  to  arrive  at  modelling  and  form  by 
wiping  out  lights  from  the  black  film  laid  upon  the  plate.  There  was, 
too,  he  perceived,  a probability  that  the  dusting  with  the  mixed  powder 
could  be  managed  better,  so  as  to  produce  a more  sensitive  and  varied 
granulation  for  record  in  the  electrotyping  bath.  Each  of  these  working 
details  had  to  be  settled  by  repeated  experiments  ; but  in  each  instance 
he  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  capabilities  of  the  process,  and  in  making 
it  better  suited  to  artistic  purposes.  So  much  indeed  did  he  enlarge  its 
scope  that  a new  patent  was  necessitated,  and  this  was  taken  out  some 
five  or  six  years  ago. 

What  has  resulted  from  these  experiments  is  a system  of  working 
that  is  at  the  same  time  more  simple  and  more  effective  than  the  first 
evolution  from  the  monotype.  There  are  now  no  limitations  that  will 
at  all  hamper  the  average  painter  who  has  any  experience  of  mono- 
chrome. Instead  of  oil  paint,  he  uses  a slow-drying  ink  which  is  in 
consistency  very  like  the  tube  colours  to  which  he  is  accustomed  ; and 
he  paints  on  a metal  plate  instead  of  a canvas.  But  the  plate  has  a 
silver  surface,  so  that  it  is  practically  white,  and  on  it,  by  applying  the 
black  ink  with  hog-hair  or  sable  brushes,  or  with  any  other  painting 
tool  that  suits  him,  he  can  obtain  the  fullest  gradation  of  tones,  from 
absolute  black  to  the  palest  grey.  The  silver  plate  is  left  untouched 
for  the  white  high  lights,  and  small  sharp  lights  can  be  scratched  out 
of  the  sticky  paint  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  ink  as  it  is  now  com- 
pounded remains  in  its  original  condition,  without  drying,  for  many 
months,  so  that  any  amount  of  retouching  or  alteration  can  be  done 
after  leisurely  consideration.  As  the  process  from  beginning  to  end 
is  a positive  one,  there  is  none  of  that  necessity  to  stop  and  think  what 
particular  touches  will  look  like  when  printed,  which  is  apt  to  check 
the  spontaneity  of  the  etcher  or  mezzotint  engraver.  The  artist  has  to 
execute  a simple  black  and  white  painting  with  the  materials  and  tools 
with  which  he  is  familiar  by  long  practice,  and  the  translation  of  this 
drawing  into  a printable  plate  is  effected  quite  mechanically  without 
any  interference  whatever  with  his  work. 
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The  invention  of  an  ink  that  would  remain  in  the  right  condition 
for  an  almost  indefinite  time  was  not  the  only  improvement  made  in 
the  working  details ; another  was  effected  in  the  dusting  process  by 
which  the  plate-painting  was  prepared  for  the  electrotyper.  It  was 
discovered  that  a better  quality  came  from  the  use  of  a powder  which 
was  not  uniform  in  grain,  because  the  larger  particles  adhered  to  the 
thick  paint,  and  the  finer  to  the  thinner  films,  and  so  gave  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  texture  to  the  printing  surface  of  the  copper  plate. 
The  coarser  granulation  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  painting  prevented 
any  blurring  or  thickness  in  the  print,  and  gave  a richer  black,  while 
the  delicate  relief  in  the  half-tones  obviated  all  exaggeration  of  grada- 
tion or  forcing  of  the  effect.  The  electrotype  preserved  the  varieties 
of  the  granulation,  its  changes  of  texture,  and  subtle  differences  of 
projection  and  depression,  and  produced  a perfect  facsimile  of  the 
artist’s  touches.  There  could  never  be  any  uncertainty  about  the  way 
in  which  this  mechanical  record  would  be  made.  The  translation 
became  automatic  directly  the  plate-painting  left  the  painter’s  hands. 

What  are  the  capabilities  of  this  method  of  auto-engraving  can 
be  judged  well  enough  from  the  use  that  the  Professor  has  made  of 
it.  Not  only  the  two  well-known  plates,  “ Ivy,”  and  “ Roses,”  but  a 
number  of  smaller  works  besides,  for  which  he  is  responsible,  are  in 
existence  to  prove  the  value  of  the  process  when  it  is  handled  by  a man 
who  has  a proper  equipment  of  art  knowledge.  As  a commercial  device 
it  is  probably  not  destined  to  become  popular,  for  it  presupposes  the 
interposition  of  an  artist  in  the  preliminary  stages;  but  as  a means  by 
which  a clever  executant  can  set  down  his  impressions,  and  can  make 
them  available  for  the  printer  without  any  fear  that  his  intention  may 
be  misinterpreted,  it  has  an  unquestionable  value. 

It  takes,  at  any  rate,  a place  of  much  importance  among  the  other 
expressions  of  the  Professor’s  interest  in  black  and  white.  He  has  to 
his  credit  a long  list  of  successes  in  this  branch  of  art  work.  As  a 
draughtsman  on  wood,  an  etcher,  a mezzotint  engraver,  a lithographer, 
a designer  of  posters,  as  a master  indeed  of  nearly  all  the  black  and 
white  mediums,  he  can  hold  his  own  against  any  of  his  competitors ; 
and  he  has  rounded  off  his  reputation  well  by  this  ingenious  invention. 
In  years  to  come  its  scope  may  possibly  be  enlarged,  and  its  commercial 
conveniences  may  be  increased.  Some  one  else  will  profit  by  it  then, 
but  he  will  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who  laid  so  excellent  a 
foundation  on  which  his  successors  could  base  greater  developments. 
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THERE  is  usually  some  assertion  of  a personal  conviction  in  the 
methods  of  working  which  an  artist  affects.  His  ways  of  using 
his  materials  are  worth  attention,  because  they  reveal  something 
of  the  mental  processes  by  which  he  is  controlled  in  the  expression  of 
his  ideas  and  throw  much  light  upon  the  view  he  holds  about  his 
responsibilities  as  a craftsman.  He  fits  to  himself  the  technicalities 
which  are  the  common  stock  of  the  artistic  profession,  and  modifies 
and  adapts  them  so  as  to  suit  them  to  his  particular  needs.  The  more 
inventive  his  habit  of  mind  the  less  is  he  disposed  to  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  precepts  of  his  teachers  or  the  hints  of  his 
fellows  ; it  is  more  interesting  to  scheme  things  out  for  himself  and  to 
examine  the  practices  of  other  men  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
temperament.  It  is  only  the  matter-of-fact  person  who  is  content  to 
follow  a lead  which  saves  him  from  speculative  investigation ; the 
deeper  thinker  sifts  the  knowledge  he  collects  and  takes  out  of  it  only 
what  he  believes  will  help  him  to  build  up  a system  on  which  he  can 
rely.  He  would  never  be  satisfied  with  second-hand  information,  it 
would  be  much  too  inexpressive  and  impersonal,  and  would  be  quite 
inadequate  as  a guide  to  original  achievement. 

This  personal  element  is  apparent  in  the  methods  which  Professor 
von  Herkomer  has  adopted.  The  absence  of  any  prolonged  training 
in  a particular  school  led  him  from  the  first  into  a habit  of  inquiry. 
What  he  was  not  taught  he  had  to  find  out  by  a mixture  of  intuition 
and  experiment.  To  take  up  a branch  of  practice  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  its  technicalities,  and  to  labour  through  all  sorts  of 
mechanical  difficulties  into  complete  success,  has  been  one  of  his 
commonest  experiences ; but  in  this  way  he  has  arrived  at  a very 
workable  system  in  each  of  the  forms  of  art  which  he  has  mastered. 
He  has  learned  exactly  what  he  wants  to  know  ; and  whether  his 
manner  of  realising  his  intentions  is  in  accordance  with  tradition  or 
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not  is  quite  immaterial.  It  suits  him  and  is,  therefore,  the  best  he 
can  follow. 

In  his  oil  and  water-colour  painting  his  mode  of  working  is  rather 
sympathetic  than  scientific,  directed  more  by  the  suggestion  he  derives 
from  his  subject  than  by  a preconceived  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
certain  set  devices.  He  has  not,  as  so  many  other  men  have,  reduced 
his  whole  view  of  art  to  a definite  formality  with  bounds  and 
limitations  outside  which  he  must  not  stray ; and  consequently  he  has 
never  acquired  any  habitual  trick  of  execution  which  stamps  with  a 
family  likeness  every  one  of  his  canvases.  Indeed  he  is  accustomed 
to  vary  his  manipulation  according  to  the  characteristics  of  his  sitter. 
For  instance,  where  he  has  to  paint  a face  that  is  sensitive  and 
expressive  he  works  with  sable  brushes,  and  gradually  gets  his  effect 
by  a series  of  small  touches ; when  he  has  before  him  a more  obvious 
type  of  individual  he  paints  more  broadly  and  robustly  with  solid 
colour  and  large  handling.  In  the  first  case  he  occupies  himself 
chiefly  with  the  facial  expression  and  depends  upon  his  accuracy  of 
vision  to  give  the  necessary  pictorial  qualities  to  the  canvas ; in  the 
second  he  makes  the  most  of  whatever  picturesqueness  his  sitter  may 
have  and  uses  all  his  technical  resources  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  an 
effective  result. 

He  is  just  as  ready  to  change  the  manner  in  which  his  pictures 
are  arranged,  and  to  reflect  in  his  treatment  the  impression  he  receives 
from  the  subject  before  him.  At  one  time  he  sets  his  sitter  against  a 
simple  dark  background  ; at  another  he  introduces  tapestry  hangings 
or  puts  an  architectural  surrounding  with  columns  and  other  definite 
accessories.  Sometimes  he  paints  an  effect  of  strong  light  and  shade, 
vehement  in  contrast  and  vigorously  accentuated ; at  others  he  plays 
with  the  delicate  gradations  of  broadly  diffused  light  with  no 
insistence  upon  details  of  modelling  or  assertion  of  forms.  He  keeps 
himself,  in  fact,  ready  for  new  suggestions ; and,  while  he  values  his 
individuality,  he  guards  against  the  possibility  of  a lapse  into 
mannerism.  This  frequent  variation  certainly  saves  him  from  the 
common  fate  of  the  prolific  producer,  for  it  prevents  the  repetition  of 
one  set  of  ideas  and  gives  constantly  fresh  incentives  to  originality  of 
method. 

In  the  mechanism  of  his  oil  painting  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary. He  works  on  a white  ground,  which  is  allowed  a long  time 
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to  dry,  so  that  it  becomes  perfectly  hard  and  is  slightly  absorbent. 
The  first  statement  of  the  subject  on  the  canvas  is  usually  made  with 
the  brush,  though  occasionally  the  placing  of  the  main  facts  is  indi- 
cated with  a few  touches  of  charcoal.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
actual  painting  there  is  always  an  intention  to  realise  the  full  colour 
and  effect  of  nature.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  picture  of  “ The  Guards’ 
Cheer,”  the  one  painting  is  complete  enough  in  its  qualities  to  remain 
without  any  further  additions,  but  if  it  lacks  brilliancy  or  depth  of 
tone  he  goes  over  it  again  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  keeping  what  is  good 
in  the  under  work,  but  amplifying  it  and  adding  to  it  what  seems  to 
be  necessary.  In  this  repainting  no  medium  is  used.  Any  sinking 
in  or  deadness  of  surface  is  corrected  with  a thin  scrub  of  amber  varnish 
and  turpentine,  but  the  pigments  applied  on  this  are  not  thinned.  He 
holds  that  a certain  tightness  of  touch  is  apt  to  come  from  successive 
paintings  with  colours  that  have  been  diluted  with  a medium.  If  from 
prolonged  working  there  results  any  opacity  of  colour  he  renews  the 
original  surface  by  putting  over  the  faulty  parts  of  the  picture  a priming 
of  zinc-white  ground  in  turpentine  and  mixed  with  a little  varnish,  but 
without  oil,  and  he  then  paints  freshly  on  this  new  ground. 

To  the  character  and  style  of  the  brush-work  he  devotes  a con- 
siderable amount  of  thought.  Whether  he  is  working  with  a large 
hog-hair  brush  or  a small  sable  he  always  strives  for  spontaneity  of 
touch,  and  avoids  all  temptation  to  become  small  or  mechanical  in 
manner.  As  a good  example  of  the  breadth  of  style  which  he  can 
obtain  even  with  careful  and  detailed  handling,  his  portrait  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  can  be  instanced.  The  face  was  entirely 
painted  with  small  sables,  and  yet  it  is  markedly  strong  in  character- 
isation and  direct  in  manner.  There  is  no  tightness  or  thinness  in  the 
touches,  and  no  hint  of  labour  in  the  general  effect.  If,  as  may  happen 
sometimes,  the  effort  to  get  a likeness  leads  to  any  loss  of  artistic 
quality  in  the  execution,  he  has  a way  of  reviving  the  freshness  of  the 
work  with  a few  broad  brush  marks  which,  without  obliterating  the 
painting  beneath,  give  to  it  the  vigour  that  is  needed. 

His  palette  for  oil  work  is  sufficiently  simple,  it  consists  of: 


Rose  madder, 
Purple  madder, 
Vermilion, 
Light  red, 


Cadmium  yellow, 


Raw  sienna, 
Burnt  sienna, 
Yellow  ochre, 
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Permanent  yellow, 
Aureolin, 

Cobalt, 

Raw  umber, 


Burnt  umber, 
Ivory  black, 
Cobalt  green, 
Viridian, 


Flake  white. 


It  is  the  same  for  his  water-colour  painting,  except  that  flake  white  is 
omitted  and  lamp-black  substituted  for  ivory  black.  Occasionally  he  uses 
Chinese  white  in  water  colours,  but  this  has  been  only  of  recent  years. 

Oddly  enough,  when  the  many  successes  he  has  made  with  big 
canvases  are  considered,  he  still  regards  himself  as  primarily  a water- 
colourist,  and  declares  that  he  has  not  yet  come  to  be  a “comfortable” 
painter  in  oils.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  his  earlier 
experiences  of  colour  were  gained  in  the  more  delicate  medium,  or  that 
it  was  for  many  years  the  method  of  expression  which  he  employed 
most.  His  portraits  of  Wagner  and  Tennyson,  his  large  Bavarian 
subject,  “Light,  Life,  and  Melody,”  and  several  other  exhibition 
pictures  were  executed  in  this  way,  although  at  the  time  when  they 
appeared  he  had  already  produced  such  important  oil  paintings  as 
“The  Last  Muster,”  “At  Death’s  Door,”  and  “Eventide.”  But  in 
these,  and  many  other  works  he  has  since  carried  out,  there  is  a 
definite  character  which  reflects  his  study  of  water  colour,  and  shows 
how  much  it  has  affected  his  technical  practice.  He  owes  to  it,  no 
doubt,  that  power  of  rendering  small  detail  without  loss  of  breadth 
which  is  pleasantly  illustrated  in  such  a portrait  as  that  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Bavaria,  and  from  it  come,  too,  some  of  the  best  qualities 
of  his  colour.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  his  oils  to  say  that  they  have 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  another  medium,  for  in  adding  these 
characteristics  he  has  not  falsified  those  which  are  inherent  to  oil 
painting ; he  has  rather  found  a way  of  combining  pleasantly  certain 
processes  not  too  easily  brought  into  harmony.  Possibly  in  some  of 
his  early  canvases  the  combination  was  not  as  well  balanced  as  it 
should  have  been  ; but  as  he  has  added  to  his  experience  he  has 
acquired  a truer  technical  discrimination,  and  now  it  would  be  difficult 
to  detect  in  his  work  any  indecision  about  the  way  in  which  his 
materials  should  be  used. 

In  the  first  oil  picture  he  sent  to  the  Academy,  the  Bavarian 
subject,  “After  the  Toil  of  the  Day,”  there  was  in  the  minute  stippling 
of  the  faces,  and  the  sketchy  generalisation  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
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composition  which  were,  as  it  seemed  to  him  then,  of  less  importance, 
a very  apparent  reflection  of  his  work  in  water  colour.  There  was 
even  in  the  far  broader  and  more  direct  method  of  “ The  Lady  in 
White  ” a suggestion  still  remaining  of  the  handling  and  the  tonality 
which  belong  especially  to  the  water-colour  medium  ; but  there  is  none 
of  it  to  be  detected  in  canvases  like  the  “Zither  Evening,”  or  the 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  They  have  in  full  measure  the 
depth  and  solidity,  the  decision  of  touch,  and  the  richness  of  tone, 
which  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greater  essentials  of  oil  painting. 
The  one  quality  which  he  has  retained  all  through,  and  wisely,  is  a 
certain  frankness  of  colour,  a brilliancy  of  pitch,  and  an  almost  audacious 
freedom  of  combination  which  few  other  painters  care  to  attempt. 

There  are  some  points  of  difference  between  his  oil  and  water- 
colour technique.  He  begins,  as  he  does  in  oils,  with  the  brush, 
sketching  in  the  outline  of  his  subject  lightly  with  raw  sienna  without 
any  preliminary  pencil  drawing ; but  he  does  not  attempt  to  realise  the 
whole  effect  at  the  first  painting.  Instead  he  gradually  amplifies  both 
the  drawing  and  the  tone  effect,  advancing  by  several  stages,  and  never 
putting  on  much  colour  at  one  time.  Occasionally,  when  he  is  painting 
a portrait  with  a dark  background,  he  covers  the  white  paper  round 
the  head,  as  soon  as  the  outline  and  forms  are  settled,  with  a decided 
wash  of  raw  umber  and  raw  sienna,  laid  on  with  a full  brush,  but  this 
is  less  a custom  with  him  than  an  exceptional  expedient.  The  slow 
building  up,  tone  by  tone,  and  detail  by  detail,  is  more  characteristic 
of  his  method.  He  uses  transparent  colours  almost  exclusively,  and 
paints  on  old  Whatman  paper  stretched  over  carefully  made  blocks, 
with  another  sheet  of  ordinary  paper  beneath. 

But,  with  all  this  precision  and  careful  progress  from  stage  to 
stage,  he  avoids  agreeably  any  hint  of  laborious  contrivance.  His 
water  colours,  minute  and  closely  studied  as  they  are,  never  seem 
overdone.  Certainly  in  the  completeness  of  such  a careful  record  of 
nature  as  “The  Trout  Stream,”  or  in  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
handling  in  “The  Poacher’s  Fate,”  there  is  neither  triviality  of  touch, 
nor  unintelligent  display.  In  these,  and  others  which  could  be  as  fitly 
chosen,  the  desire  to  express  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  subject  has 
been  controlled  by  a true  sense  of  artistic  propriety,  and  there  is  no 
sacrifice  of  spontaneity  to  technical  assertion.  They  show  the  best 
side  of  his  art,  its  refinement  and  variety,  and  its  exact  adjustment  of 
methods  to  meaning. 
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WHEN  the  idea  of  establishing  at  Bushey  an  Art  School 
arranged  on  novel  lines  and  conducted  on  unaccustomed 
principles  was  first  suggested  to  Professor  von  Herkomer, 
he  accepted  it  without  hesitation,  because  he  saw  in  it  an  opportunity 
for  putting  into  practice  some  of  his  most  cherished  theories  on  the 
subject  of  Art  Education.  The  opportunity  came  in  a way  that  was 
almost  accidental.  Mr.  T.  E.  Gibb,  a neighbour  of  the  Herkomers  at 
Bushey,  was  guardian  to  a young  art  student  whom  he  wished  the 
Professor  to  receive  as  a pupil.  This  arrangement  did  not,  however, 
commend  itself  to  the  artist,  who  did  not  feel  disposed  to  take  charge 
of  a single  student.  But  out  of  the  discussion  on  this  matter  arose 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  possible  to  build  a studio  in  which  not  one 
but  many  students  could  be  trained.  Mr.  Gibb  volunteered  to  provide 
the  building,  if  his  neighbour  would  undertake  the  organisation  of  the 
teaching  system,  and  would  give  the  time  necessary  for  the  proper 
control  of  the  institution.  To  this  the  Professor  readily  agreed, 
refusing  at  the  same  time  to  accept  any  fee  or  payment  for  his  services 
as  director.  His  authority  over  the  school  was  to  be  absolute,  and  he 
was  to  have  full  power  to  draw  up  or  alter  rules  so  as  to  secure  for 
the  students  the  best  chances  of  acquiring  knowledge  that  would  be  of 
use  to  them  in  their  professional  work.  He  knew  by  experience  how 
harmful  the  set  and  immutable  systems  adopted  in  other  centres  of  art 
teaching  were  apt  to  be  in  individual  cases,  and  how  dangerous  to  the 
efficiency  of  a school  a formal  constitution  could  be  if  it  did  not  admit 
of  those  modifications  which  circumstances  demanded  from  time  to 
time;  and  to  guard  himself  against  the  risk  of  lapsing  into  formality 
or  convention  he  took  care  to  arrange  matters  so  that  his  personal 
influence  should  always  be  the  one  by  which  every  detail  of  procedure 
was  directed. 

The  personal  element  was,  indeed,  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
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the  working  out  of  such  a scheme.  There  was  to  be  considered  a good 
deal  more  than  the  provision  of  school-rooms  or  the  laying  down  of 
regulations  to  define  the  sequence  of  studies.  Here  was  an  attempt 
to  bring  into  existence  in  a country  village  an  art  colony  of  a type  that 
existed  nowhere  else.  All  the  difficulties — and  there  were  many — that 
stood  in  the  way  of  creating  a system  which  would  be  workable  in  the 
school  and  out,  had  to  be  considered  and  as  far  as  possible  anticipated. 
Preparations  had  to  be  made  for  housing  the  students  who  were 
expected;  the  price  of  lodgings  had  to  be  fixed,  and  places  in  the 
village  had  to  be  got  ready  for  the  accommodation  of  a number  of  young 
people  who  would  have  to  be  managed  with  tact  and  discretion.  The 
Professor  had  of  necessity  to  be  not  only  the  head  of  a school,  but  the 
source  of  discipline  and  the  arbiter  of  morals.  He  had  to  anticipate 
the  social  questions  which  were  likely  to  arise  and  to  foresee  the  small 
disagreements  that  might,  if  they  were  left  to  adjust  themselves,  cause 
serious  troubles  in  a community  that  was  isolated,  and  yet  near  enough 
to  London  to  feel  some  of  the  influence  of  a great  city.  It  says  much 
for  the  wisdom  with  which  this  school  and  colony  have  been  directed, 
that  after  nearly  twenty  years’  existence  they  can  show  a record  so 
excellent  and  results  so  efficient.  From  first  to  last  there  has  never 
been  any  trouble  which  could  not  be  immediately  settled ; and  there 
has  been  at  no  time  any  interruption  to  the  smooth  and  practical 
working  of  the  whole  scheme. 

The  view  that  Professor  von  Herkomer  himself  took  of  the 
undertaking  at  the  outset  was  that  it  must  be  considered  as  an  artistic 
experiment  of  which  the  value  would  be  justified  ultimately  by  its 
results.  To  make  this  experiment  of  establishing  “a  school  after  his 
own  heart,”  as  he  once  termed  it,  was,  he  felt,  worth  the  expenditure 
of  his  fullest  energy.  He  had  suffered  in  his  boyhood  under  the 
limitations  by  which  other  teaching  systems  were  hampered,  and  he 
had  obtained  much  insight  into  the  ways  of  many  masters.  His 
struggles  in  the  Government  schools  at  Southampton  and  South 
Kensington,  his  experiences  at  Munich,  his  knowledge  of  the  Royal 
Academy  methods  gained  since  his  election  to  the  Associateship,  all 
helped  to  bring  him  to  a conviction  that  much  could  be  done  to 
improve  the  chances  of  the  art  students  who  wished  to  work  in  the 
fashion  that  would  be  most  likely  to  bring  out  the  best  of  their 
capacities.  He  was,  of  course,  saddling  himself  with  a very  serious 
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responsibility  when  he  pledged  himself  to  go  through  with  a scheme 
that,  whether  it  succeeded  or  not,  must  be  tested  by  prolonged  work- 
ing, and  must  be  allowed  every  chance  of  developing  its  possibilities. 
But  it  has  never  been  his  habit  to  grudge  the  expenditure  of  energy 
over  things  in  which  he  could  feel  interest,  and  he  needed  no  prompt- 
ing to  take  up  the  question  of  Art  Education  with  the  sincerest 
enthusiasm. 

Some  clue  to  his  views  on  this  subject  can  be  found  in  his  lecture 
on  “Art  Tuition,”  in  which  he  chose  for  his  text  the  vital  importance 
of  treating  the  capacity  for  “seeing,”  as  opposed  to  mere  sight,  as  the 
basis  of  the  whole  artistic  faculty.  His  idea  that  the  power  to  see  is 
innate — one  that  cannot  be  artificially  brought  into  existence — but  that 
it  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by  training  in  the  right  or  wrong 
way,  underlies  every  detail  of  the  system  that  the  Bushey  School 
exists  to  carry  out.  It  explains  the  method  he  adopts  in  imparting 
knowledge  to  others,  and  accounts  completely  for  his  strenuous 
advocacy  of  certain  principles  of  practice  and  his  equally  strenuous 
condemnation  of  the  faults  that  he  finds  in  other  schools.  The  first 
and  last  thing  at  which  he  aims  is  to  get  at  the  personality  of  his 
students  and  to  train  them  all  in  the  way  that  will  develop  whatever 
is  most  promising  in  their  respective  dispositions.  “The  longer  my 
experience,”  he  says,  “the  more  certain  am  I that  the  art  faculty  in 
every  human  being  is  worked  by  his  character.  I mean,  that  provid- 
ing the  natural  gift  is  there,  its  successful  issue  depends  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  individual;  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the 
art  master  must  be  the  student’s  best  friend.  How  often  have  I found 
that  a careful  search  into  the  character  of  the  student  has  helped  me 
to  understand  the  cause  of  certain  blunders  in  his  art  studies.  By 
character,  I mean  that  reserve  force  which  in  all  great  mental  workers 
has  been  the  largest  part  of  their  power.  From  the  first  exercise  of  the 
art  faculties  this  force  must  be  brought  into  play.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  the  most  personal  consideration  of  each  student’s  idiosyncrasy.” 

It  was  the  absence  of  this  personal  consideration  that  he  resented 
so  strongly  in  his  own  student  days.  To  be  treated  as  merely  one  of 
a crowd,  and  to  be  expected  to  efface  himself  in  obedience  to  the 
regulations  of  a system  which  utterly  ignored  his  right  to  be  regarded  as 
a being  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
intensely  irritating  to  him.  How  he  felt,  and  still  feels,  can  be  gathered 
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from  some  of  his  remarks  about  the  Government  methods  of  teaching, 
as  they  have  been  applied  during  a long  term  of  years,  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

“ I wish  some  direct  and  personal  form  of  tuition  could  have  gone 
on  instead  of  that  gigantic  form  of  wholesale  tuition  now  in  vogue. 
With  all  the  modifications  it  has  practically  remained  in  the  same 
groove  in  which  it  started.  The  central  governing  body  insist  on 
mechanical  perfection,  as  much  now  as  they  did  forty  years  ago,  and 
no  master  who  wishes  to  please  his  own  committee  by  earning  grants 
can  free  himself  from  this  bondage.  He  must  send  up  works  that 
conform  with  the  laws  laid  down  by  this  central  management.  No 
plan  could  be  better  calculated  to  crush  out  all  individuality  both  in 
the  masters  and  the  pupils ; and,  further,  no  system  could  act  more 
perniciously  on  the  morals  than  payment  on  results." 

Out  of  these  views  comes  the  creed  by  which  he  has  been  guided 
throughout  the  course  of  his  experiment ; and  what  he  has  often 
preached,  he  has  always  consistently  practised  at  Bushey.  He  has 
created  there  a school  that  exists — to  quote  his  own  phrase — “ for  the 
suppression  of  the  art  student.”  He  means  by  this  that  he  considers 
its  mission  to  be  the  discouragement  of  that  large  class  of  dabblers  in 
art  who,  without  any  real  capacity  for  the  profession,  will  go  through 
the  formal  course  in  one  of  the  mechanical  training  places,  and  will  pride 
themselves  upon  their  superior  knowledge  simply  because  they  have 
conformed  absolutely  to  Government  regulations.  He  does  not  want 
to  have  about  him  people  who  possess  so  little  individual  capacity  that 
they  can  never  depart  from  a prescribed  pattern,  and  cannot  ever  travel 
beyond  a groove  in  which  they  are  carefully  protected  against  any 
temptation  to  be  original.  Indeed,  for  such  weak  and  unambitious 
natures  he  contends  there  is  no  place  in  art,  and  the  sooner  they  learn 
how  small  is  their  chance  of  doing  any  good  in  a profession  that  makes 
enormous  demands  upon  both  mental  and  physical  energies,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  them.  The  punishment  for  the  crime  of  incapacity  is  a 
severe  one — a life  sentence,  in  fact — and  he  is  quite  right  to  suppress 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  student’s  career  any  leanings  towards  art 
that  are  not  backed  up  by  more  than  average  aptitude. 

All  honour,  on  the  other  hand,  is  shown  to  the  young  worker 
who  is  obviously  endowed  with  the  necessary  and  natural  capacity  for 
success.  The  method  that  the  Professor  adopts  in  dealing  with  such 
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promising  students  is  to  know  each  one  individually,  to  watch  over  his 
tendencies,  and  to  give  him  the  advice  that  fits  best  with  his  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy.  The  whole  principle  of  the  teaching  is  to  draw  out 
everything  that  is  individual  in  the  character  of  the  young  artist,  and 
to  show  him  how  he  must  rely  upon  himself  to  interpret  the  hints  given 
him  by  men  of  experience.  From  the  first,  the  idea  of  independence 
is  impressed  upon  the  whole  body  of  students.  They  must  see  things 
with  their  own  eyes,  and  they  must  show  conclusively  how  far  they 
can  depend  upon  their  own  observations  to  lead  them  to  adequate 
results.  Unintelligent  acceptance  of  the  practice  of  others  is  checked, 
and  the  last  thing  that  is  permitted  is  any  patient  plodding  in  the 
wake  of  someone  else.  It  is  the  Professor’s  boast  that  of  the  many 
successful  painters  who  have  laid  the  foundations  of  their  knowledge 
at  Bushey,  and  have  ranked  themselves  among  his  most  enthusiastic 
supporters,  not  one  can  be  said  to  bear  the  Herkomer  hall-mark,  or  to 
advertise  himself  as  an  imitator  of  the  teacher  from  whom  comes  the 
best  part  of  his  education. 

From  this  encouragement  of  independence  of  intention  and 
methods,  arises  one  quite  peculiar  feature  of  the  school — the  absence 
of  any  competition  among  the  students  for  particular  rewards.  Clearly, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  correct  conclusion  about  the 
relative  capacities  of  the  workers  when  they  are  not  required  to  con- 
form to  any  set  system,  but  urged,  on  the  contrary,  to  follow  their  own 
inclinations  in  their  interpretation  of  the  teaching  they  receive.  To 
decide  fairly  who  should  be  given  a prize  or  medal  would  be  a supremely 
difficult  task  in  an  institution  which  allows  freedom  of  action  to  its 
students  and  asks  them  simply  to  make  the  best  of  themselves  without 
reference  to  any  pre-arranged  course  of  studies,  for  there  is  no  common 
ground  on  which  the  work  done  could  be  judged  for  awards.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  absence  of  direct  competition,  there  is  no  induce- 
ment for  anyone  who  may  be  working  in  the  school  to  acquire  tricks 
of  execution  by  which  showy  things,  wanting  in  permanent  value,  can 
be  produced ; and  there  is  no  danger  that  the  general  desire  to  make 
solid  and  effective  progress  may  be  diminished  by  the  momentary  and 
artificial  excitement  of  a struggle  for  special  distinctions. 

Another  detail  worth  noting  is  that  there  is  never  any  public 
exhibition  of  the  drawings  and  studies  done  in  the  class-rooms,  and, 
as  no  visitors  are  allowed  in  the  school  while  work  is  going  on,  outside 
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influences  are  kept  entirely  from  affecting  the  practice  of  the  students. 
There  is  in  this  a double  advantage.  For  one  thing,  the  young 
beginner  is  not  discouraged  by  the  comments  of  people  who  do  not 
understand  his  character  and  cannot  perceive  the  sound  intention  that 
gives  importance  to  his  immature  efforts,  and  for  another  he  is  not  led 
by  injudicious  flattery  to  fancy  himself  a master  of  crafts  with  which 
he  has  so  far  a merely  superficial  acquaintance.  Only  his  teachers  who 
are  watching  his  artistic  growth  can  estimate  the  value  of  each  piece  of 
work  and  can  assign  to  it  the  right  position  in  a proper  sequence  of 
study.  If  they  are  supervising  him  carefully  and  intelligently,  they 
can  tell  when  his  apparently  erratic  failures  deserve  praise  rather  than 
blame,  and  whether  he  is  to  be  commended  for  some  clever  achievement 
or  warned  against  the  risk  of  being  induced  by  a certain  facility  for 
doing  well  one  kind  of  work  to  neglect  matters  of  much  greater 
moment.  He  is  kept  constantly  in  an  atmosphere  of  wholesome 
endeavour,  and  is  taught  a lesson  which  he  cannot  learn  too  early  in 
life — that  he  must  depend  upon  himself  for  any  success  in  his  career, 
and  must  make  his  own  way  unassisted. 

The  great  point,  however,  about  the  system  followed  in  the  Bushey 
school  must  always  be  its  efficacy  in  suppressing  the  imperfectly 
endowed  student.  Everyone  who  enters  it  must  sink  or  swim  by  his 
own  ability.  If  he  has  no  capacity  beyond  that  of  imitation,  if  he  is 
deficient  in  power  of  observation  or  lacks  the  gift  of  insight,  he 
will  not  be  provided  with  those  convenient  props  for  the  incapable,  a 
number  of  rules  of  practice  which  he  can  follow  blindly  and  without 
taxing  his  own  defective  intelligence.  He  will  find  his  school-days 
full  of  those  disappointments  that  await  the  unqualified  in  the  battle  of 
life,  and  his  failure  as  a student  will  save  him  from  the  worse  fate  of 
failure  in  the  outside  world.  However  effective  the  practical  guidance 
at  Bushey,  the  real  responsibility  for  progress  is  thrown  upon  the 
student  from  the  moment  he  appears  in  the  class,  and  if  he  is  unequal 
to  it  he  may  accept  without  hesitation  the  judgment  passed  upon  him. 
As  an  artist  he  has  been  suppressed  simply  because  the  Fates  have  not 
bestowed  upon  him  powers  in  proportion  to  his  ambitions ; and  he 
may  well  be  thankful  that  this  knowledge  of  himself  should  have 
come  while  there  is  yet  time  to  find  his  vocation  in  some  other  direction. 
Had  he  been  launched  into  the  profession  without  this  test  of  his 
temperament,  he  might  have  floated  for  a while  by  the  assistance  of  a 
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few  tricks  of  the  trade,  only  to  be  wrecked  hopelessly  and  irretrievably 
when  these  were  exhausted. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  school  is  in  its  general  aspect 
extraordinarily  unlike  other  institutions  of  the  same  class.  At  first 
sight,  it  seems  to  present  all  the  accustomed  features  with  which  the 
art  student  is  familiar.  There  is  a preliminary  class  in  which  male 
and  female  students  work  together,  and  life  rooms  to  which  those  who 
have  given  good  evidence  of  ability  in  their  preliminary  efforts  are 
admitted  as  soon  as  they  succeed  in  reaching  the  necessary  standard 
of  accomplishment.  An  assistant  master  presides  over  the  lower  class, 
but  in  the  life  rooms  the  instruction  is  entirely  given  by  Professor 
von  Herkomer  himself.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  school  lies  in 
the  way  in  which  these  ordinary  arrangements  are  turned  to  account, 
and  in  the  use  made  of  the  teaching  appliances  to  develop  the  best 
characteristics  of  the  educational  system. 

To  begin  with,  no  one  is  admitted  who  does  not  propose  to  follow 
the  profession  of  art  seriously,  and  not  merely  as  a pastime,  and  there 
are  certain  limitations  laid  down  as  to  the  age  at  which  students  may 
enter.  All  applicants  must  send  in  a study  of  a head,  from  life,  done 
in  charcoal  on  white  paper ; so  that  they  are  expected  to  show  a fair 
amount  of  artistic  experience.  The  accepted  candidates  must  then 
commence  in  the  preliminary  class,  where  the  work  done  is  limited 
to  drawing  from  casts  and  painting  from  the  living  head.  At  the  end 
of  each  term — there  are  three  terms  in  each  annual  session  of  nine 
months — the  preliminary  students  are  expected  to  undergo  another 
test  to  decide  whether  they  are  fit  to  be  advanced  into  the  life  rooms. 
They  are  required  to  make  a black  and  white  study  of  a nude  figure 
from  life  in  five  sittings  of  two  hours  each,  and  to  select  from  their 
work  done  during  the  term  a painting  of  a head  and  a drawing  from 
the  cast ; these  studies,  without  any  signatures  or  other  distinguishing 
marks,  are  then  submitted  to  the  Professor,  who  accepts  or  rejects 
them  solely  on  their  merits.  Each  student  is  allowed  six  attempts, 
which  need  not  necessarily  be  consecutive,  to  pass  this  test,  and  those 
who  fail  in  all  may  fairly  regard  their  professional  chances  as  un- 
promising. 

But  those  who  succeed,  join  the  more  advanced  workers  in  one  of 
the  life  rooms.  Here  they  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  Professor, 
and  have  the  benefit  of  his  instruction.  They  draw  and  paint  from 
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the  living  figure,  which  is  nude  for  the  male  students  and  partially 
draped  for  the  female  students ; and  by  constant  exercise  in  the  highest 
type  of  technicalities  they  acquire  a command  over  craftsmanship  that 
fits  them  for  the  most  difficult  undertakings.  The  duty  of  posing  the 
model  and  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  pose  is  properly  kept, 
are  entrusted  to  each  student  in  turn,  so  that  all  the  members  of  the 
life  class  have  a chance  of  showing  their  ingenuity  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  lines  of  the  figure,  and  are  given  useful  practice  in  this  branch  of 
composition.  It  is  worth  noting  too,  as  an  instance  of  the  precautions 
that  are  taken  against  any  possible  development  of  mannerism,  that  the 
male  and  female  life  students  exchange  rooms  at  frequent  intervals,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  working  always  under  the  same  conditions 
of  lighting.  By  this  change  they  are  enabled  to  observe  the  delicate 
variations  of  tone  effect  produced  by  small  differences  in  light  distribu- 
tion, and  they  are  helped  in  their  appreciation  of  subtleties  that  other- 
wise they  might  possibly  fail  to  understand. 

The  hours  during  which  the  school  is  open  vary  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  winter,  the  day  classes  work  from  9.30 
to  3.30,  and  the  evening  ones  from  7 to  9 ; but  in  the  summer  the 
hours  are  from  8 to  4,  and  there  is  no  evening  class.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity,  of  which  they  are  ready 
enough  to  avail  themselves,  to  paint  out-of-door  subjects  in  the 
afternoons  and  evenings.  This  work  does  not  form  part  of  the  school 
course,  but  it  can  always  be  submitted  privately  to  the  Professor,  who 
will  criticise  it,  and  advise  the  young  artists  on  all  kinds  of  details. 
There  is  a considerable  advantage  in  these  excursions  into  open  air 
practice ; they  do  much  to  bridge  over  the  difficult  transition  between 
school  study  and  original  subject  painting,  and  they  act  as  tests  of 
knowledge  by  which  the  students  can  find  out  how  to  apply  the  more 
or  less  formal  methods  of  the  life  class  to  the  expression  of  their 
independent  observations.  It  is  the  situation  of  the  institution  in  a 
country  village  that  provides  the  pupils  with  such  facilities  for  ranging 
about.  They  have  at  their  doors  a practically  inexhaustible  supply  of 
excellent  landscape  material,  so  that  they  need  not  wander  far  afield 
to  find  subjects  fully  worthy  of  pictorial  record  ; and  as  they  can 
obtain  sympathetic  advice  on  their  work  in  all  its  stages,  they  can 
occupy  their  time  to  the  utmost  without  any  feeling  that  they  may  be 
going  astray  for  want  of  proper  guidance.  Moreover,  they  know  that 
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in  Professor  von  Herkomer  they  have  a teacher  whose  intimacy  with 
out-of-door  study  enables  him  to  recognise  at  once  what  are  the 
special  difficulties  that  they  must  overcome,  and  to  point  out  shrewdly 
the  directions  in  which  they  can  hope  to  make  their  happiest  develop- 
ments. 

With  all  these  arrangements  for  regular  and  properly  organised 
work,  and  with  the  careful  precautions,  embodied  in  the  rules  of 
discipline,  against  idling  or  careless  study,  ample  provision  is  made 
for  recreation.  In  the  grounds  attached  to  the  school  there  are  lawn 
tennis  courts  which  are  open  at  all  times  to  the  students,  and  there  is, 
besides,  a reading  room  supplied  with  daily  papers  and  various 
magazines.  Small  festive  gatherings  are  also  encouraged,  and  the 
Professor’s  house  is  made  a social  centre  where  master  and  pupils  meet 
frequently  on  a friendly  footing.  Indeed,  the  evening  gatherings  in 
his  studio,  for  music  and  conversation  are  a very  definite  and  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  Bushey  life.  The  theatrical  performances,  too,  which 
have  been  organised  from  time  to  time  in  the  village,  have  served  to 
introduce  an  additional  touch  of  variety  into  the  daily  occupations  of 
the  students,  and  have  helped  to  widen  the  limits  of  their  mental 
outlook.  In  giving  this  attention  to  the  social  needs  of  the  young 
people  who  have  gathered  around  him,  the  Professor  shows  the 
soundest  judgment.  He  is  able  to  study  idiosyncrasies  and  personal 
characteristics  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  to  appreciate  the 
temperament  of  each  student  by  watching  him  at  work  and  at  play. 

To  the  students  themselves  these  frequent  visits  to  their  master’s 
studio  are  undoubtedly  of  very  real  benefit.  There  is  a particular 
advantage  in  the  chances  that  they  have  of  observing  the  progress  of 
his  pictures,  and  of  seeing  how  he  advances  his  work,  stage  by  stage, 
to  final  completion.  They  learn  how  he  begins,  how  he  plots  out  and 
arranges  his  composition,  and  how  he  adds  to  and  develops  his 
original  idea.  They  can  trace  the  evolution  of  his  imaginative  design 
from  strict  and  careful  study  of  nature,  and  follow  the  course  of  his 
reasoning  as  he  adapts  the  facts  that  he  observes  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  agreement  with  the  fancies  that  are  formed  only  in  his  mind.  It 
is  as  instructive,  too,  to  perceive  that  he  has  his  share  of  the 
difficulties  and  struggles  by  which  the  road  to  success  in  art  is  beset 
as  it  is  to  study  the  contrivances  by  which  he  overcomes  all  impedi- 
ments, and  fights  his  way  through  to  great  accomplishment.  To  the 
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young  beginner  who  has  the  guidance  of  such  example  constantly 
before  him  the  mysteries  of  picture  painting  quickly  cease  to  be  per- 
plexing, and  he  is  helped  effectually  to  realise  how  he  can  best  utilise 
his  knowledge  when  he  has  to  depend  solely  upon  his  own  exertions 
for  success. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Herkomer  school  and  other 
places  where  art  is  taught,  arises  only  partially  from  these  unusual 
relations  between  master  and  pupils ; it  is  due  quite  as  much  to  the 
manner  in  which  long  cherished  conventions  are  disregarded  in  the 
educational  system  that  has  been  adopted  there.  It  is  a conviction  to 
which  the  Professor  holds  strongly,  that  the  ordinary  methods  of 
training  which  prescribe  a course  of  antique  drawing  as  a preparation 
for  life  work  are  irrational  and  unsatisfactory  because  they  bring  the 
splendid  formalities  of  classic  art  before  the  student  at  a stage  in  his 
development  when  he  cannot  appreciate  their  significance  or  their 
value.  Another  passage  from  the  lecture  on  “Art  Tuition”  is  worth 
quoting  in  this  connection.  “The  period  chosen  for  this  study  is 
altogether  the  wrong  one;  it  must  be  transposed  to  a later  period.  It 
must  be  the  last,  and  not  the  first  study.  Just  think  for  a moment 
what  the  antique,  when  it  is  artistically  good,  represents.  It  represents 
the  human  form  in  its  most  ideal  aspect,  and  we  can  think  of  no  higher 
development  of  human  beauty  than  this  Greek  convention.  But 
convention  is  the  last  and  not  the  first  thing  to  press  upon  a young 
art  student.  Conventionality  is  that  part  of  an  art  that  is  the  direct 
link  between  man’s  mind  and  nature.  No  art  is  fully  expressive 
without  it — no  art  can  be  great  without  it.  But  no  art  student  at 
that  early  period  of  his  career  can  understand  abstract  form  any  more 
than  the  student  of  music  can  understand  musical  form  before  he 
knows  his  notes.  Nature  first  for  the  art  student,  and  then  convention. 
Without  nature,  you  cannot  teach  him  his  craft;  nor  can  you  teach 
him  taste  before  you  teach  him  language.  I have  lived  all  my  life 
among  art  students,  but  I never  knew  one  worth  his  salt  who  willingly 
worked  from  the  antique  prior  to  working  from  the  life;  and  that  is 
because  he  craves  for  tangible  nature — the  nature  that  is  around  him.” 

It  is  as  a practical  exposition  of  this  creed  that  the  teaching  at 
Bushey  must  be  considered.  The  principle  there  is  to  withhold  from 
the  student  all  examples  of  antique  art  until  he  has  by  continued 
working  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
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living  figure.  At  the  same  time  the  necessity  to  provide  models  that 
will  not  perplex  him  by  small  movements  and  changes  of  pose  is  fully 
recognised,  and  so  there  are  set  before  him  not  antique  statues,  but 
casts  taken  from  life.  In  these,  fixed  and  immovable  though  they 
are,  the  suggestion  of  nature  is  perfectly  appreciable.  Their  reality  is 
too  obvious  to  be  questioned,  and  they  show  the  young  beginner  just 
what  he  has  to  look  for  when  he  comes  in  due  course  to  study  the 
more  elusive  forms  of  living  humanity.  He  is  not  forced  to  make 
that  distressing  break  with  all  that  he  has  learned  before,  which  is  to 
the  man  who  has  been  plodding  for  months  in  the  antique  room  one 
of  the  hardest  trials  of  his  early  career;  and  his  interest  in  the  master- 
pieces of  classic  sculpture  is  not  prematurely  deadened  by  the  feeling 
that  he  has  been  kept  too  long  in  slavery  to  a tradition  with  which  he 
has  but  little  sympathy. 

There  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  be  some  danger  that  a student  who 
has  been  familiarised  from  the  first  with  actual  types  may  lose  the 
faculty  for  ennobling  mere  realism  by  the  aid  of  style — that  he  may 
learn,  in  fact,  to  prefer  the  commonplace  of  the  modern  human  figure 
to  the  grander  forms  of  the  antique.  But  this  apprehension  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  foundation.  The  artist  who  is  sincere  in  his 
convictions,  and  earnest  in  his  search  after  perfection  will  always 
recognise  the  superb  mastery  of  Greek  art,  and  will  turn  to  it  in- 
stinctively as  the  source  of  his  best  inspirations.  He  will  find,  too, 
that  he  understands  something  of  the  way  in  which  its  great  qualities 
were  attained,  and  by  the  help  of  this  understanding  it  will  be  possible 
for  him  to  raise  his  own  effort  to  a higher  plane.  When  he  has  seen 
the  antique  degraded  to  the  level  of  a school  exercise,  and  treated  as  a 
subject  for  parody  by  the  most  inexperienced  beginners,  he  will,  even 
with  the  best  intentions,  be  much  less  capable  of  regarding  it  with 
proper  enthusiasm,  and  some  of  his  boyish  disrespect  for  it  will 
remain  even  in  his  maturer  years.  But  if  the  thoughtless  familiarity 
with  it  that  breeds  contempt  has  not  been  made  possible,  he  will 
never  lose  the  power  of  perceiving  its  beauties,  and  the  inclination  to 
study  it  intelligently  will  be  profitably  used  when  the  right  moment 
arrives. 

As  the  Bushey  experiment  has  now  continued  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  there  has  been  ample  time  to  prove  whether  the  theories  of  the 
Professor  were  based  at  the  outset  upon  sound  common-sense — and 
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there  have  been  plenty  of  opportunities  to  judge  the  efficiency  of  his 
teaching  by  its  results.  Certainly  the  school  has  justified  itself  by  the 
production  of  a host  of  young  artists  who  are  giving  year  by  year 
evidence  that  they  have  more  than  ordinary  qualifications  for  the  career 
which  they  have  chosen.  Many  of  our  leading  Art  Societies  have  been 
of  late  recruited  extensively  from  Bushey,  and  most  of  the  more  im- 
portant exhibitions  in  London  and  the  provinces  now  include  regularly 
a large  number  of  contributions  which  represent  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  Herkomer  methods.  Moreover,  there  has  grown  up  in  the 
Hertfordshire  village  a considerable  colony  of  art  workers  who  keep 
touch  with  their  chief,  and  regard  him  as  a friend  and  adviser.  He 
stands  to  them  almost  in  the  relation  of  a guild-master,  and  his  help- 
ful influence  is  constantly  exercised  on  their  behalf.  His  position 
among  them  is  a great  deal  more  than  that  of  a master  of  a school,  for 
his  interest  in  their  doings  does  not  cease  with  the  ending  of  their 
school  days.  His  studio  is  always  open  to  them,  his  advice  always 
freely  given ; and  his  help  can  be  reckoned  upon  when  a word  from 
him  can  assist  them  in  their  dealings  with  the  outside  world.  He  is 
indeed  the  centre  and  head  of  an  active  movement,  that  originating  in 
a scheme  for  teaching  young  painters  on  novel  and  intelligent  lines, 
has  grown  into  a great  undertaking,  the  effects  of  which  upon  British 
art  promise  to  be  permanent  and  important. 

Yet  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word 
there  is  no  Herkomer  “ school.”  The  master  who  surrounds  himself 
with  pupils  generally  imposes  upon  them  so  much  of  his  own  indivi- 
duality and  teaches  them  so  many  of  his  own  tricks  of  manner,  that 
in  after  years,  when  the  authorship  of  the  school  pictures  is  forgotten, 
there  is  often  a difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  things  that  he 
has  painted  and  those  which  have  been  produced  by  the  most  imitative 
among  his  followers.  But  if  a list  were  made  of  the  old  pupils  of  the 
Herkomer  school,  whose  names  are  now  familiar  to  the  visitors  to 
current  exhibitions,  the  general  feeling  would  be  one  of  surprise  that 
so  many  people  with  absolutely  divergent  styles  of  working  could  have 
had  a common  artistic  origin.  That  such  altogether  dissimilar  artists 
as  Miss  Lucy  Kemp-Welch,  Mr.  D.  A.  Wehrschmidt,  Mr.  George 
Harcourt,  Mr.  H.  J.  Ford,  Mr.  Tom  Mostyn,  Mr.  Arnesby  Brown, 
and  Mr.  Borough  Johnson — to  quote  a few  out  of  the  many  available- 
should  all  be  ex-students  of  the  Professor’s,  says  much  for  the  wisdom 
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with  which  he  has  striven  to  encourage  the  development  of  personal 
views  and  personal  aims  in  all  the  young  people  who  have  come  under 
his  supervision. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  school 
since  it  was  first  opened.  These  have  all  been  part  of  a continued 
scheme  to  establish  it  on  a permanent  footing  and  to  ensure  its  proper 
continuance  when  in  accordance  with  the  inexorable  laws  of  existence 
the  personal  influence  of  Professor  von  Herkomer  is  removed.  Re- 
cently, the  formal  direction  has  been  provided  for  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Professor,  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Hughes,  R.W.S., 
as  Governors  responsible  for  the  future  management,  and  by  a con- 
siderable addition  to  the  number  of  life  members,  among  whom  are 
included  past  students  and  sympathisers  with  the  objects  of  the  insti- 
tution. A Council  consisting  of  the  principal  and  assistant  masters, 
with  a number  of  representatives  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the 
school,  attends  to  details  of  procedure.  But  though  the  efficient  working 
of  the  place  is  in  this  way  secured,  and  its  mechanism  is  prevented  from 
getting  out  of  gear,  the  real  mainspring  of  all  its  activity  is,  as  it  has 
always  been,  the  enthusiastic  direction  of  the  Professor  himself.  With- 
out his  master  mind  to  found  and  build  up  the  system  of  teaching, 
without  his  constant  attention  to  every  part  of  the  educational  scheme, 
and  without  his  free  and  willing  co-operation  in  every  detail  of  the 
organisation,  the  success  that  has  been  made  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, and  results  of  such  marked  importance  would  scarcely  have  been 
attainable. 
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ONE  of  the  most  general  ambitions  among  artists  who  have 
raised  themselves  by  the  successful  practice  of  their  profession 
into  affluence  and  prosperity,  has  been  to  build  a house  which 
would  embody  their  views  about  domestic  decoration.  Some  few  years 
ago,  when  the  demand  for  pictures  was  at  its  height  and  painters  were 
earning  large  incomes,  many  men  launched  out  into  more  or  less  reck- 
less outlay  on  bricks  and  mortar,  with  the  idea  of  providing  themselves 
with  a setting  worthy  of  the  great  positions  to  which  they  had  attained 
in  the  art  world.  At  Kensington  and  St.  John’s  Wood,  and  even  in 
the  remoter  districts  of  Hampstead,  quite  a crop  of  small  palaces 
sprang  up  to  testify  to  the  industry  of  the  workers  and  the  generosity 
of  the  patrons  of  art.  House-building  became  a fashion  that  scarcely 
any  rising  artist  with  a balance  at  the  bank  could  resist.  He  felt 
that  he  must  surround  himself  with  visible  evidences  of  the  apprecia- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  or  there  would  be  a danger  that  the 
public,  always  too  ready  to  judge  by  externals,  would  pass  him 
by  as  a failure,  and  prefer  to  him  some  of  his  more  demonstrative 
competitors. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  Professor  von  Herkomer, 
who  has,  like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  built  himself  a sumptuous 
house,  has  been  simply  following  this  fashion.  The  remarkable  edifice 
in  which  he  lives  at  Bushey  is  much  more  than  a mere  advertisement 
of  the  success  of  his  appeal  to  popular  favour.  It  exists,  of  course,  as 
a result  of  his  popularity,  for  had  he  not  been  able  to  secure  the  large 
measure  of  support  that  has  been  accorded  to  him  during  the  last  five 
and  twenty  years  by  art  lovers  in  England  and  abroad,  he  would  have 
had  no  chance  of  undertaking  a scheme  which  needed  for  the  carrying 
out  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  But  what  inspired  him 
to  set  about  the  building  of  this  dwelling-place  was  not  the  desire  to 
construct  an  impressive  pedestal  for  himself,  but  an  almost  devotional 
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intention  to  be  true  to  a tradition  that  has  been  handed  down  to  him 
from  his  ancestors. 

There  has  been  in  existence  in  his  family  for  some  generations  an 
idea  that  there  should  be  erected  some  day  a house  which  would  be  at 
the  same  time  a memorial  of  the  Herkomers  and  a record  of  the  work 
that  they  had  done  in  the  world.  This  idea  was  strong  in  the  old  mason, 
who  in  his  quiet  life  at  Waal  gave  so  many  proofs  of  his  endowment 
with  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  To  Lorenz  Herkomer  the 
trust  was  confided  ; and  he  in  turn  laid  it  upon  his  son.  In  the  third 
generation  came  the  opportunity  that  had  been  patiently  awaited 
through  all  these  years.  It  fell  to  the  young  artist  to  take  up  the 
duty  that  his  predecessors  had  been  prevented  from  fulfilling,  and  he 
accepted  the  responsibility  with  the  keenest  satisfaction.  There  was 
no  trace  of  half-heartedness  in  the  way  he  set  to  work.  A large  sum 
was  set  aside  out  of  his  income  to  meet  the  cost  of  building  what 
should  be  in  every  respect  a worthy  monument  to  the  capacities  of  the 
race  from  which  he  sprang.  For  years  he  secured  every  one  of  the 
wonderful  carvings  which  it  was  the  delight  of  his  father  to  produce, 
and  he  brought  over  from  America  one  of  his  uncles,  who  was  also  a 
cunning  worker  in  wood,  and  pressed  him  into  the  service.  To 
another  uncle,  the  weaver,  he  gave  a commission  to  execute  all  that 
was  required  in  the  way  of  hangings  and  woven  fabrics  for  the 
internal  adornment  of  the  projected  house;  and  all  the  decorative 
details  in  stone,  wood,  or  metal  were  prepared  under  his  own  super- 
vision at  Bushey  in  the  technical  workshops  which  he  had  established 
and  equipped  with  labour-saving  machinery  of  the  most  modern  type. 
Before  a stone  had  been  laid  he  had  a small  army  of  helpers  about  him, 
all  of  them  busily  working  out  some  part  of  the  scheme  in  which  he 
was  the  moving  spirit  and  supreme  organiser. 

The  story  of  this  house  is,  indeed,  an  essential  part  of  the  life 
history  of  Hubert  von  Herkomer  himself.  There  is  something 
curiously  in  keeping  with  the  whole  manner  of  his  existence  in  this 
devotion  to  an  idea  and  in  this  persistence  in  a resolve  to  do  some- 
thing that  must  at  first  have  seemed  altogether  impossible.  The 
design  and  intention  of  the  building  reflect  the  temperament  of  the 
man  who  lives  in  it,  and  not  only  his  temperament  but  as  well  that  of 
his  ancestry  and  race.  Only  as  a result  of  peculiar  conditions  could 
such  an  achievement  have  been  evolved,  and  in  such  a way.  Heredity 
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had  much  to  do  with  it,  early  training  and  associations  still  more;  but 
most  important  of  all  has  been  the  influence  of  that  sentiment  which 
sways  so  strongly  the  German  view  of  family  responsibility.  He  wished 
to  sum  up  definitely  and  distinctly  all  the  artistic  character  of  his  own 
people,  and  to  glorify  the  spirit  that  led  them  to  worship  an  ideal  for  its 
own  sake.  In  his  thoughts  the  house  shaped  itself  almost  as  a votive 
offering  to  the  shades  of  his  forefathers,  as  an  acknowledgment 
indeed,  of  a debt  that  he  owed  to  them  and  desired  at  all  costs  to 
repay  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers.  From  the  moment  that  his  father, 
a struggling  craftsman  with  whom  Fate  had  dealt  none  too  kindly, 
impressed  upon  his  boyish  mind  the  idea  that  he  must  do  the  work 
that  so  many  of  the  Herkomers  had  dreamed  about  but  yet  had  been 
unable  to  attempt,  he  has  never  wavered  in  his  progress  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  inherited  task.  He  has  fully  justified  his 
father’s  belief  in  his  ability  to  do  what  was  required  of  him,  and  he 
has  proved  as  well  the  strength  of  his  own  sympathy  with  the 
traditions  of  his  family  and  his  native  land. 

There  is  apparent  in  the  decorative  feeling  by  which  every  part 
of  his  design  has  been  guided,  a clear  reflection  of  the  German 
romanticism  that  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  his  con- 
victions in  art.  He  harks  back  in  his  instincts  to  the  dreams  that 
have  been  inspired  by  a love  of  country  in  the  nation  to  which  he 
belongs.  No  change  in  his  surroundings,  no  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  other  peoples,  have  been  able  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  his  work  or  to 
alter  the  intention  by  which  his  effort  has  been  controlled.  He 
ascribes,  perhaps  rather  fancifully,  his  decorative  inclinations  to  the 
suggestions  derived  from  the  pine  forests  of  his  native  Bavaria,  and 
he  traces  a connection  between  these  forests,  with  their  impressive 
strength  of  line  and  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  florid 
Gothic  that  is  so  essentially  the  style  which  satisfies  the  German  ideal. 
This  connection  he  wanted  to  work  out  and  embody  in  an  architectural 
statement.  The  romance  of  the  forest  was  to  be  brought  permanently 
into  his  domestic  life  and  to  be  made  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  his 
home.  It  was  to  be  interpreted  and  adapted  through  the  medium  of 
his  temperament,  so  that  the  results  achieved  should  be  in  keeping 
both  with  the  principles  of  German  art  and  with  his  own  personal 
creed  about  the  functions  of  design. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  process  by  which  his  sentiment  with 
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regard  to  Gothic  detail  has  been  shaped  into  a practical  and  workable 
part  of  his  technical  method.  He  never  studied  the  style,  as  his  father 
did,  in  its  scientific  and  mathematical  aspects,  but  he  was  taught  by 
association  to  look  upon  it  as  an  inevitable  convention  which  must 
necessarily  be  observed  in  all  imaginative  work  that  he  might  be 
prompted  to  undertake.  That  it  has  not  perceptibly  influenced  his 
painting  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  dealt  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
career  with  subjects  depending  for  their  success  chiefly  upon  realisation 
of  modern  actualities.  In  pictorial  art  he  has  been  too  consistent  a 
student  of  the  world  about  him  to  give  way  to  the  worship  of  a tradition 
derived  from  ages  when  artists  were  more  concerned  with  the  weaving 
of  abstractions  than  with  the  imitation  of  things  accessible  to  every 
observer.  But  whenever  he  turned,  as  he  has  at  times,  from  painting 
to  decoration,  the  instinct  to  express  himself  in  the  idioms  that  had 
been  familiar  to  him  from  his  earliest  childhood  proved  always  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  the  effects  of  his  German  birth  and  training 
asserted  themselves  as  a matter  of  course. 

One  departure  from  strict  tradition,  however,  he  allowed  himself 
in  his  planning  of  the  Bushey  house.  He  perceived  that  his  designs 
would  not  be  any  the  less  Gothic  if  in  making  them  he  chose  to  stray 
outside  the  limitations  which  had  been  observed  by  the  artists  of  by- 
gone generations.  The  spirit  of  the  style  could  be  retained  even  though 
he  used  it  with  the  freedom  justified  by  the  conditions  of  nineteenth- 
century  existence.  The  house  was  to  be  a living-place  for  modern 
people,  not  a reconstruction  of  something  that  belonged  to  a dead  and 
gone  period.  It  was  to  show  how  he,  a man  of  to-day,  interpreted  the 
lessons  he  had  learned  from  the  records  left  by  thinkers  who  were 
in  their  time  as  conscientious  as  himself.  So  he  made  no  effort  to 
build  a kind  of  museum  in  which  he  might  play  at  being  a mediaeval 
German  and  profess  to  ignore  the  progress  and  development  that  have 
gone  on  steadily  with  the  march  of  years.  It  would  have  been  a strange 
contradiction  if  in  this  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  his  personality 
and  subordinated  his  love  of  change  to  a blind  acceptance  of  the  past. 

What  he  did,  instead,  was  to  mix  together  the  impressions  de- 
rived from  his  training  in  the  Gothic  convention  with  the  suggestions 
made  to  him  by  his  temperament,  and  out  of  the  combination  to  evolve 
a style  of  his  own.  This  style  was  not  a new  one  in  the  sense  that  it 
was  disconnected  from  what  had  gone  before,  nor  did  it  represent  any 
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denial  of  the  authority  of  those  masters  who  left  their  mark  upon 
the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  peculiar  character  came  especially 
from  the  way  in  which  he  infused  new  life  into  the  devices  of  the  old 
German  art  and  renewed  their  adaptability  to  contemporary  needs.  To 
the  pedant  or  the  archaeologist  the  results  at  which  he  arrived  in  this 
way  may  seem  too  extravagant  to  be  accepted  without  protest,  but  the 
creative  artist,  even  if  he  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  style  chosen, 
cannot  but  admire  the  vivacity  and  vitality  with  which  an  old-time 
tradition  has  in  this  house  been  brought  appropriately  up  to  date. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  to  Professor  Herkomer  the  pine- 
forest  suggestion  appealed  only  as  a motive  for  the  treatment  of  the 
interior  of  the  building  that  he  proposed.  For  the  exterior  he  felt  that 
something  stronger  and  more  rugged  was  necessary.  The  Gothic  lines, 
as  he  understood  them,  did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  expression  of 
the  idea  of  stern  and  massive  strength  which  he  wished  to  be  the 
dominant  note  in  the  elevation.  He  could  not  satisfy  himself  when 
he  tried  to  apply  the  decorative  rules  in  which  he  had  been  trained, 
and  the  romantic  dreams  with  which  his  mind  was  filled,  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  an  architectural  design  that  needed,  above  all,  to  be  solid 
and  monumental.  The  ground  plan  of  the  house,  the  effect  it  was  to 
present  within,  and  the  details  by  which  the  atmosphere  appropriately 
adapted  to  his  temperament  could  be  created,  were  all  settled  long 
before  he  had  come  to-  any  conclusion  about  the  manner  in  which  his 
general  impressions  with  regard  to  the  outside  forms  should  be  realised. 
It  was  not  until  his  visit  to  America  in  1886,  that  he  found  the  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  During  his  stay  at  Boston  he  met  the  man  on 
whom  he  could  depend  for  the  assistance  necessary  to  bring  his  scheme 
to  a practical  conclusion,  an  architect  who  could  sympathise  with  his 
aims  and  put  into  form  the  ideas  that  were  as  yet  only  imperfectly 
shaped  in  his  mind. 

This  architect,  H.  H.  Richardson,  was  at  the  moment  the  chief 
leader  in  that  revival  of  original  effort  by  which  the  American  decorative 
school  has  been  raised  during  recent  years  into  a condition  of  excep- 
tional activity.  He  was  a man  of  rare  culture,  a graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  wfliere  he  had  given  special  study  to  civil  engineering,  and 
he  had  worked  for  some  while  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  exercised  a very  appreciable 
influence  in  architectural  undertakings  in  the  United  States.  His  design 
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for  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  had  made  him  famous,  and  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  popularising  the  style  that  is  now  to  be  reckoned  as 
peculiarly  in  sympathy  with  the  artistic  spirit  of  America.  His  sensi- 
tiveness and  enthusiasm,  and  his  love  of  his  art  for  its  own  sake,  had 
an  astonishing  power  to  persuade  the  people  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  him,  and  there  was  strength  enough  in  his  conviction  to 
secure  for  him  a following  among  thinkers  who  were  prepared  to  accept 
a new  gospel  in  architecture. 

At  first  he  had  been  a student  of  the  Gothic  conventions  as  they 
were  interpreted  by  the  mediaeval  architects  who  have  left  indisputable 
evidences  of  their  exquisite  feeling  for  design  throughout  the  north  of 
Europe.  As  time  went  on  he  came,  however,  to  feel  the  inadequacy 
of  this  northern  Gothic  to  express  his  own  ideas,  or  to  satisfy  the 
aesthetic  aspirations  of  a nation  full  of  new  and  sturdy  energy.  He 
perceived  that  he  must  be  more  robust  and  more  decided,  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  masses  that  needed  to  be  rugged  rather  than  elegant,  and 
that  the  proportions  of  the  whole  must  be  considered  before  he  set 
himself  to  elaborate  accessory  parts.  On  the  basis  of  this  conviction 
he  built  up  the  style  that  is  now  identified  with  him,  a free  adaptation 
of  the  work  of  the  Romanesque  period,  refined  and  lightened  by  the 
infusion  of  some  of  the  subtleties  of  the  northern  school.  He  gave 
himself  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  personality,  yet  he  showed 
by  his  mode  of  adapting  tradition  that  his  choice  of  the  path  which  he 
preferred  to  follow  was  determined  by  serious  consideration  of  the 
value  of  accepted  authorities.  He  was,  in  a word,  not  an  iconoclast 
but  a sincere  believer  who  seized  the  opportunity  given  him  by  the 
possession  of  a peculiar  temperament  to  vitalise  the  architecture  of  his 
time  and  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  a national  aspiration. 

That  there  should  have  been  established  at  once  a bond  of 
sympathy  between  him  and  such  an  enthusiast  as  Professor  von 
Herkomer  is  not  a matter  for  surprise,  for  the  two  men  had  much 
in  common.  How  sincerely  Richardson  admitted  the  importance  of 
the  artist’s  collaboration  in  the  design  of  the  house  was  proved  by  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  scheme  when  it  was  put  before  him.  He 
accepted  the  ground  plan  which  had  been  already  decided  upon,  he 
approved  heartily  of  the  treatment  suggested  for  the  interior,  and 
though  he  prepared  an  elevation  that  was  in  its  main  features  abso- 
lutely expressive  of  his  artistic  conviction  he  left  to  the  man  in  whose 
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mind  the  whole  undertaking  had  originated,  the  filling  up  of  the  many 
details  by  which  the  exterior  was  to  be  adorned.  There  was  a good 
deal  more  than  a hint  of  friendly  agreement  in  the  remark  he  made 
when  he  handed  over  the  sketch  for  the  elevation,  “ Now  you  play 
all  over  it  with  your  imagination.”  It  meant  two  things,  that  he  had 
confidence  in  his  own  fitness  to  interpret  the  intentions  of  an  artist 
who  had  a well-defined  idea  about  the  form  that  should  be  given  to 
the  building,  and  that  he  amply  appreciated  the  capacity  of  his  client 
to  make  decorative  additions  which  would  not  in  any  way  clash  with 
the  spirit  of  the  design.  Not  many  architects  could  have  contemplated 
with  such  breadth  of  mind  the  intervention  of  another  personality,  and 
fewer  still  would  have  had  the  generosity  to  invite  the  assistance  of  a 
worker  in  another  branch  of  art.  Nothing,  perhaps,  throws  a brighter 
light  upon  the  frankness  of  his  disposition  than  this  little  episode. 
He  could  have  chosen  no  better  way  of  declaring  his  freedom  from 
prejudice  and  his  power  to  enter  into  other  enthusiasms  than  his  own. 

As  a consequence  of  this  meeting  with  Richardson  the  difficulties 
that  had  delayed  the  commencement  of  this  family  memorial  disap- 
peared finally  and  completely.  When  Professor  von  Herkomer  came 
back  from  America  in  the  summer  of  1886,  he  had  in  his  hands  all 
that  he  wanted  for  the  development  of  his  idea,  and  he  was  able  to 
progress  fairly  rapidly  with  the  details  of  the  scheme,  though  a few 
months  after  his  return  he  was,  by  the  death  of  his  friend,  thrown 
once  more  upon  his  own  resources.  A couple  of  years  elapsed  before 
building  operations  actually  began,  but  during  this  interval  a great 
many  preliminary  questions  were  settled,  and  ample  preparations  were 
made  for  the  realisation  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  joint  design. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  preparations  was  the  provision  of 
a stone  which  would  give  to  the  exterior  of  the  house  the  touch  of 
picturesque  ruggedness  needed  to  assort  with  its  largeness  of  mass. 
At  all  costs  any  note  of  discordance  between  the  proportions  of  the 
building  and  the  surface  texture  of  the  walls  had  to  be  avoided  lest 
the  dignity  of  the  whole  should  be  diminished. 

It  was  one  of  Richardson’s  convictions  that  the  treatment  of 
surfaces  was  a technicality  to  which  modern  architects  were  bound  to 
give  the  deepest  consideration.  It  is  possible  that  this  conviction  had 
been  forced  upon  him  by  his  observation  that  the  climate  of  America 
does  not  conduce  to  the  picturesque  weathering  of  external  stonework, 
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and  he  was  led  by  a feeling  that  nature  afforded  him  inadequate 
assistance  to  attempt  to  produce  by  artistic  devices  the  accidental 
effects  that  he  looked  upon  as  desirable.  These  devices  were  always 
legitimate,  and  he  did  not  try  to  gain  his  end  by  mere  tricky  imitation 
of  the  surface  decay  by  which  the  prim  formality  of  carefully  squared 
stones  is  changed  as  years  go  on  into  something  freer  and  less 
mechanical.  The  choice  of  suitable  materials  was  always  with  him  a 
matter  of  real  moment,  because  in  this  way  he  could  arrive  at  quaint 
irregularities  and  varieties  of  texture. 

So  there  was  a sound  reason  for  the  trouble  that  Professor  von 
Herkomer  took  to  get  for  his  house  just  the  kind  of  stone  required  to 
satisfy  Richardson’s  requirements.  He  found  it  in  the  limestone  beds 
of  Bavaria,  and  from  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich  he 
imported  all  that  he  wanted  for  the  building.  This  stone  is  called  in 
Germany,  “ tuffa ; ” it  exists  in  small  quantities  in  Derbyshire,  but 
there  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  it  on  the  fringe  of  the  Bavarian 
forests  where  it  is  quarried  by  the  peasants  during  the  winter  when 
they  are  not  occupied  with  agricultural  work.  Though  it  is  extremely 
hard,  and  gains  rather  than  loses  in  hardness  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
it  is  characterised  by  curiously  irregular  structure,  and  is  full  of 
cavities  that  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  extensively  weather-worn. 
When  it  is  cut  into  blocks  it  has  in  consequence  a broken  surface  that 
is  very  effective  by  reason  of  its  play  of  light  and  shade  and  its 
modulation  of  silvery  grey  colour.  It  was  combined  in  the  elevation 
of  the  house  with  a close-grained  red  sandstone,  which  gives  an 
agreeable  contrast  of  colour  and  texture,  and  it  was  used  for  the 
carved  ornamentation  that  is  freely  introduced  into  the  exterior  design. 

Necessarily  a stone  so  full  of  accidental  qualities  was  not  adapted 
for  elaborate  or  highly  finished  carvings,  its  irregularities  effectually 
prevented  any  attempt  to  obtain  anything  like  mechanical  precision^ 
but  it  lent  itself  well  to  the  expression  of  the  Professor’s  idea  about 
the  proper  way  of  handling  decorations  which  had  to  be  seen  from  a 
considerable  distance.  He  was  able  to  get  the  ruggedness  of  effect  at 
which  he  aimed,  and  without  labouring  to  copy  the  marks  made  by 
time,  or  to  suggest  a spurious  antiquity,  he  could  by  judicious  use  of 
his  materials  secure  much  of  the  charm  of  surface  that  is  ordinarily 
the  outcome  of  centuries  of  gentle  mellowing.  Such  a method  of 
treatment  can  be  specially  commended  in  this  instance,  because  it  not 
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only  satisfied  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  creator  of  the  house,  but 
also  because  it  assorted  rightly  with  the  sentiment  by  which  the  whole 
conception  was  directed  from  first  to  last.  It  was  a memorial  of  a 
sturdy  and  rugged  race  that  was  to  be  erected,  a record  of  things 
accomplished  by  strenuous  exertion  and  earnest  self-denial,  and  any 
note  of  smooth  and  easy  elegance  would  have  been  incorrect  and  out 
of  place.  Past  and  present  had  to  be  connected,  but  in  linking  them 
together  the  relation  between  them  had  to  be  adjusted  with  absolute 
discretion. 

What  has  come  from  all  this  planning  and  consideration,  from  all 
these  long-continued  and  careful  preparations,  is  a building  that  inside 
and  out  is  full  of  unusual  characteristics.  In  one  sense  it  is  a strange 
and  almost  contradictory  jumble  of  German,  American,  and  English 
peculiarities,  abounding  in  odd  juxtapositions,  and  calculated  to  provide 
the  worshipper  of  what  is  customary  and  conventional  with  a series  of 
surprises.  In  another,  and  more  interesting,  sense  it  is  a very  con- 
vincing assertion  of  the  power  of  a strong  nature  to  profit  by  broad 
experience  and  to  use  the  practice  of  his  predecessors  to  help  him  in 
evolving  artistic  methods  properly  adapted  to  his  own  personality. 
There  is  actually  no  incoherence  in  the  mixture  of  styles  that  he  has 
made.  The  result  is  not  irritating  by  reason  of  its  lack  of  continuity, 
but  rather  is  attractive  because  it  has  vitality  and  meaning,  because, 
in  fact,  it  represents  the  conclusions  of  a man  who  is  concerned  with 
the  activity  of  the  world  about  him  and  not  absorbed  in  an  effort  to 
isolate  himself  from  all  contact  with  contemporary  thought. 

The  inside  of  the  house  has  probably  the  characteristics  that  are 
most  attractive  to  the  generality  of  intelligent  observers.  It  is  in 
rooms  which  are  occupied  daily  and  used  habitually  that  the  personality 
of  the  owner  makes  itself  most  perceptible,  for  from  continued  adapta- 
tion there  comes  in  time  an  atmosphere  that  is  an  expression  of  his 
tastes  and  feelings.  In  the  interior  of  Professor  von  Herkomer’s  house 
this  atmosphere  is  doubly  personal.  As  the  originator  of  the  design 
which  has  been  exactly  carried  out,  and  as  the  occupant  of  a place  built 
to  embody  his  convictions,  he  has  revealed  himself  in  every  detail  of 
the  decorative  arrangement,  and  has  fitted  to  himself  the  whole  of  his 
surroundings.  The  process  of  adaptation  has  not  been  an  unconscious 
one;  everything  has  been  deliberately  contrived  to  fit  in  with  his  idea 
of  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  ancestry,  and  to  fulfil  a particular 
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mission  which,  as  he  believed,  had  been  imposed  upon  him  as  the  aim 
of  his  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a matter  for  surprise  that  the  Professor’s  studio 
should  be  the  one  room  in  the  house  that  is  practically  without  decora- 
tion. Ample  space  and  plenty  of  light  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
considerations  with  which  he  concerned  himself,  so  he  has  planned  as 
his  working-place  a large  and  practical  apartment  lighted  both  from 
the  side  and  from  above,  and  plain  almost  to  austerity  in  its  treatment. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  greenish-gold  metal  leaf,  a light  reflecting 
surface  that  gives  a pleasant  effect,  and  electric  light  brackets  made  of 
silvery  pewter  are  set  here  and  there  on  them.  A gallery  at  one  end 
and  a canopied  seat,  elaborately  carved,  beneath  the  high  window  are 
the  chief  decorative  accessories.  Opening  out  of  the  studio  is  a glass 
house ; and  a large  closet  is  provided  into  which  the  easels  with  the 
canvases  upon  them  are  wheeled  when  the  day’s  work  is  over.  An 
adjoining  room  is  fitted  up  with  all  sorts  of  appliances  for  the  many 
other  forms  of  practice  which  take  their  place  beside  painting  in  the 
scheme  of  the  artist’s  working  life.  Here  are  fixed  the  furnaces  for  his 
work  in  enamel,  his  etching  tables,  and  the  other  necessary  contrivances 
to  help  him  in  his  excursions  into  the  many  branches  of  craftsmanship 
which  occupy  so  much  of  his  time.  The  studio,  with  its  surroundings, 
is,  indeed,  essentially  a workshop,  and  in  its  plain  practicability  is  well 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  a man  to  whom  work  of  some  kind  is  a mental 
and  physical  necessity. 

The  chief  living-rooms  are  treated  in  a very  different  way.  In 
them  can  be  found  the  fullest  expression  of  his  theories  about  the  use 
of  ornament  and  the  best  illustration  of  his  intentions  in  design.  The 
drawing-room  especially  shows  the  effects  of  his  early  training.  It  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  application  of  those  principles  of  German 
Gothic  which  were  impressed  upon  him  by  his  father,  and  it  has  a con- 
sistency of  style  that  could  only  have  been  arrived  at  by  an  artist  who 
had  thought  out  for  himself  the  meaning  of  the  traditions  in  accordance 
with  which  his  mental  training  was  carried  out.  As  a decorative  effort 
it  is  in  its  general  effect  dignified  and  almost  severe,  but  its  richness 
of  detail  saves  it  from  formality  and  gives  to  it  a most  acceptable 
freedom  from  commonplace  correctness.  Picturesqueness  it  certainly 
does  not  lack,  nor  beauty  of  proportion  ; and  with  its  panelled  ceiling 
carried  by  carved  cross-beams,  its  music  gallery,  and  large  chimney- 
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corner  deeply  recessed  under  a wide  flat  arch,  it  has  an  unusual 
sumptuousness  of  aspect  that  is  yet  restrained  by  proper  feeling  for 
decorative  proprieties.  But  the  features  of  most  interest  are  the  series 
of  carved  panels  which  form  a high  dado  round  the  walls,  and  the 
carvings  in  the  great  settle  that  faces  the  fireplace,  and  in  the  front  of 
the  music  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  room.  In  these  the  possibilities  of 
florid  Gothic  ornament  when  it  is  handled  with  originality  are  clearly 
demonstrated,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  style  to  the  needs  of  a modern 
designer  is  put  beyond  question.  Technically,  much  of  this  work  is 
of  exquisite  quality,  freely  handled  and  boldly  cut,  with  a vigour  of 
craftsmanship  that  puts  to  shame  the  timidity  of  touch  by  which  so 
much  of  the  value  of  wood-carving  in  the  present  day  is  destroyed. 

Above  the  arch  of  the  fireplace  is  a wonderfully  detailed  bracket 
carrying  an  equally  elaborate  pendant  for  electric  lights.  This  bracket 
and  pendant  are  made  of  pewter,  a metal  which  by  its  exquisite  grey 
colour  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  warm  tints  of  the  woodwork  and 
with  the  golden  brown  of  the  walls  above  the  dado.  Another  quaint 
and  unusual  piece  of  decoration  is  the  window  in  the  music  gallery. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  stained  glass,  but  it  is  really  a combination 
of  painting  and  actual  drapery  arranged  in  the  space  between  two 
sheets  of  glass  set  in  a frame.  Upon  the  outer  one  a figure  is  painted 
in  transparent  colour,  and  over  this  folds  of  gauze  material  are  arranged 
and  kept  in  position  by  the  pressure  of  the  inner  sheet.  The  device  is 
an  ingenious  one  and  the  effect  produced  by  it  is  distinctly  pleasant. 
Beneath  the  gallery  is  a small  study,  reached  by  a door  in  the 
panelling,  and  beside  it  is  a winding  staircase  leading  to  some  large 
rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  are  used  from  time  to  time  for 
exhibitions  of  the  works  of  the  young  artists  who  have  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  Professor’s  banner. 

The  dining-room  is  of  medium  size,  and  is  comparatively  simple 
in  its  decoration.  It  contains  one  remarkable  piece  of  wood-carving,  a 
sideboard,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  adorned  with  a kind  of  tracery  of 
interlaced  branches,  a conventionalised  arrangement  of  intricate  curves 
based  directly  upon  growing  tree  forms.  The  motive  is  more  freely 
dealt  with  than  in  the  more  formal  designs  carried  out  in  the  drawing- 
room panels  and  furniture.  The  particular  feature  of  the  dining-room 
is,  however,  the  coloured  relief  which  occupies  the  end  wall.  This 
relief,  a figure  composition  symbolical  of  “ Human  Sympathy,”  is 
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modelled  in  a kind  of  paste  invented  by  the  Professor  and  is  painted 
in  bright  but  delicate  tints.  It  is  the  first  section  of  a decoration 
which  will  eventually  be  continued  right  round  the  room,  and  even 
in  its  incomplete  form  it  is  full  of  interest.  Fanciful  and  dainty  as  it 
is,  there  is  no  want  of  strength  in  the  method  employed,  and  the  execu- 
tion is  thorough  and  convincing.  When  the  whole  design  is  worked 
out,  it  will  give  to  the  room  a very  definite  character,  which  will  be  the 
more  persuasive  because  the  means  adopted  to  reach  the  desired  result 
are  not  of  the  ordinary  type.  In  this  particular  work  a middle  course 
between  the  actuality  of  a painting  and  the  formal  conventionality  of 
mosaic  is  followed  with  a degree  of  success  not  often  obtainable  in  a 
compromise,  and  the  result  is  as  sound  artistically  as  it  is  interesting 
on  technical  grounds. 

Many  other  details  of  the  interior  of  the  house  are  not  less  illus- 
trative of  the  unusual  thought  given  to  every  part  of  the  scheme  which 
has  been  so  carefully  prepared  and  so  faithfully  followed.  There  must 
be  noted  the  hall  which,  shut  off  from  the  entrance  by  swing-doors  and 
from  the  staircase  by  a great  archway  hung  with  curtains,  is  used  as  a 
breakfast  and  tea-room.  There  is  the  guest-chamber  with  it  walls  and 
ceiling  panelled  with  low  relief  carvings  and  brilliant  in  a harmony  of 
gold  and  primrose  yellow ; and  there  are  numberless  little  touches  in 
all  directions  which  help  to  make  the  whole  undertaking  complete  and 
to  perfect  that  personal  atmosphere  by  which  this  attempt  to  put  an 
ideal  into  a concrete  form  is  distinguished.  The  little  symbolical  device 
that  will  by  and  by  be  placed  upon  the  entrance  gate,  the  electric  light 
switches,  the  pewter  plates  and  the  forks  and  spoons  that  are  in  daily 
use,  even  the  silver  ornaments  upon  the  carriage  harness  have  been 
designed  in  agreement  with  a plan  that  takes  account  of  every  minute 
detail,  and  reckons  nothing  as  too  unimportant  for  consideration.  The 
Professor’s  intention  appears  in  them  all ; in  many  of  them,  indeed, 
is  seen  his  actual  handiwork.  Despite  the  busy  life  that  is  at  the 
same  time  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  his  professional  success,  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  devote  his  fullest  energies  to  the  building  and  com- 
pleting of  his  house  and  home,  and  he  has  recognised  his  share  in  the 
creation  of  this  family  monument  by  giving  not  only  the  money  needed 
for  the  work  but  also  an  ample  part  of  his  time. 

So  the  house  stands  now  as  an  embodiment  of  a creed  that  is 
strangely  compounded  of  ideas  which  do  not  often  play  a part  in 
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modern  existence.  The  sentiment  which  leads  a man  to  glorify  his 
ancestry,  and  to  accept  as  a duty  the  erection  of  a memorial  to  those 
from  whom  he  has  inherited  the  mental  qualities  which  have  helped 
him  to  success,  is  rare  enough  in  an  age  when  respect  for  the  past  is 
too  often  forgotten  in  mere  blind  worship  of  the  present.  The  domi- 
nating ambition  now  is  to  found  families  and  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  establish  a sort  of  fund  of  family  glory  upon  which  future  genera- 
tions may  draw.  But  what  Professor  von  Herkomer  has  provided  for 
his  descendants  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  which  he  feels  is 
owing  to  the  sturdy  peasant  stock  from  which  he  came.  He  makes  no 
claim  to  be  the  founder  of  a race  that  must  look  back  to  him  as  the 
first  and  greatest  of  them  all ; on  the  contrary  he  bids  them  remember 
for  all  time  that  he  with  all  humility  and  gratitude  ascribes  his  place 
in  the  world  to  the  stone-masons  and  wood-carvers  who,  by  their  life- 
long struggles  for  a bare  existence  in  the  little  Bavarian  village, 
taught  him  the  lessons  which  helped  him  to  victory  in  his  own  fight 
for  life. 
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TITLE.  MEDIUM. 

1869. 

Leisure  Hours.  Water-colour. 

Choosing.  „ 

Early  Morning  in  the  New 
Forest. 


Hoeing. 


1870. 


1871. 

At  TrLport — War  News:  July, 
1870. 

The  Orchard. 

Chelsea  Pensioners  in  Church. 


Evening’s  Rest.  „ 

Chalk  Studies  done  at  Chelsea 

Hospital.  Drawing . 

Bavarian  Alps. 


1872. 

Rest.  Water-colour. 

“ And  all  stands  hushed  to 

eye  and  ear.”  „ 

At  the  Well. 

A Chat  on  the  Way.  „ 

1873. 

After  the  Toil  of  the  Day.  Oil. 

“ The  garden  walks  were  gay  with  apple 
blossoms 

And  full  of  Spring’s  sweet  promise,  but  for 
him 

And  for  his  weird  companion  life  had 
reached 

Its  closing  Autumn.  Faithful  service  given 

Had  earned  repose.”  „ 

A Fairy  Overture.  Water-colour. 
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TITLE. 

The  Miller  and  the  Sweep. 
Abendbrodt. 

An  Alpine  Cheesemonger. 
Weary. 

The  Old  Gardener. 

Fishing  in  the  Black  Forest. 


MEDIUM.  EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 

Water-colour.  Royal  Institute. 
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1874. 

The  Arrest  of  a Poacher  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps. 

A Gossip. 

Der  Bittgang. 

Carnival  Festivities  in  the 
Alps. 

1875. 

The  Last  Muster. 

Im  Wald. 

“ What  Old  Women  delight  in.” 

A Dilemma. 

Siegfried  Hubert  Herkomer — 

A Sketch. 

Cards. 

The  Poacher’s  Fate. 

Stained  Wood  Decoration. 
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Cecil  Lawson.  Water-colour. 


Oil. 

Water-colour. 
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Royal  Academy. 
Royal  Institute. 
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1876. 

At  Death’s  Door.  Oil. 

An  Intercepted  Envoy.  Water-colour. 

Evening  in  the  Alps.  „ 

Man’s  Inconstancy. 

“No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway 
tread, 

But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled, 

All  but  yon  widow’d  solitary  thing.”  „ 

At  Death’s  Door.  „ 

Daybreak. 

1877. 

Der  Bittgang  : Peasants  praying 

for  a Successful  Harvest.  Oil. 

Mrs.  Henry  Mason.  „ 

A Moment  of  Suspense.  Water-colour. 

A Peasant.  „ 

Study  of  ;Old  Woman  (English). 

A Hunter.  „ 

A Study. 

A Study. 

The  Artist’s  Mother.  „ 

Frau  Richard  Wagner. 

1 16 


Royal  Academy. 
Royal  Institute. 


Royal  Academy. 

yy  yy 

Royal  Institute. 

yy  yy 

yy  yy 

yy  yy 

yy  yy 

yy  yy 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 


TITLE.  MEDIUM.  EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SH  OWN. 

Herr  Kumpel.  Water-colour. 

Free  School  Boy.  „ 

IMMER  WIRD’S  SCHLIMMER. 

“ Home  they  brought  her  war- 
rior DEAD.” 


1878. 

Eventide:  A Scene  in  the 
Westminster  Union. 

A Welsh  Woman. 

Souvenir  de  Rembrandt. 
Richard  Wagner. 

Who  Comes  Here? 

Souvenir  de  Rembrandt. 

A Portrait. 

Richard  Wagner. 

Siegfried  capturing  the  Bear. 
A Phrenologist  (L.  N.  Fowler). 
A Study. 

A Study. 

Storm  and  Calm. 

Old  Woman  Reading. 

Proof  from  Unfinished  Plate. 
The  Orphans. 

Echoes  from  the  Alps. 

Words  of  Advice. 


Oil. 

Etching. 

Water-colour. 


yy 

Etching. 

Water-colour. 


yy 

Etchbig. 
Dry  point. 


9J 

Lithograph. 

Water-colour. 


1879. 

Relating  his  Adventure.  „ 

Light,  Life,  and  Melody.  „ 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

Auf  der  Alm. 

The  Swing.  Etching. 

Words  of  Comfort.  „ 

Vater  Jahn. 

In  Trouble.  „ 

Touched. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


Under  the  Mid-day  Sun.  Water-colour. 

A Study.  „ 

1880. 

God’s  Shrine.  Oil. 

Wind-swept.  „ 

Grandfather’s  Pet.  Water-colour. 


Head  of  a Peasant  (on  Ivory). 
Two  Sides  of  a Question  (on 
Ivory). 

My  Children  (on  Ivory). 
Grandfather’s  Pet. 


Royal  Academy. 


yy  yy 

Grosvenor  Gallery. 


yy  yy 

Royal  Institute. 

yy  yy 


yy  yy 

Dudley  Gallery. 

yy  yy 

yy  yy 


yy  yy 


Royal  Academy. 
Grosvenor  Gallery. 

yy  yy 

yy  yy 


yy 

yy 


yy 

yy 


yy  yy 

Royal  Institute. 


Royal  Academy. 


yy  yy 


Etching. 
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TITLE. 

Mr.  Odell,  the  Actor. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 
Grace  before  Meat. 

Love  and  Faith. 

Granny’s  Story. 

Grandfather’s  Pet. 

The  Blind  Shepherd. 


MEDIUM.  EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 

Oil.  Grosvenor  Gallery. 


Water-colour. 


Royal  Institute. 


» » » 

Oil. 

Mezzotint.  Dudley  Gallery. 

Etching.  „ „ 


1881. 

Missing:  A Scene  at  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard  Gates. 
Sheridan — after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Fancy  Free. 

The  Gloom  of  Idwal. 
Professor  Ruskin. 

The  Woodman’s  Meditations. 
The  Last  Look. 

Old  Hearts  and  Young. 

A Jack  Tar. 

Study  of  a Tyrolese  Hunter. 
Lord  Penrhyn. 

Charles  MacIver. 

Henry  Bradshaw. 


Oil.  Royal  Academy. 

Mezzotint.  „ 

Oil.  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

Water-colour.  „ „ 

Oil. 

» 

)> 

Water-colour. 

Oil. 


1882. 

Homeward. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Thompson,  D.D. 

B.  W.  Wynne. 

Archibald  Forbes. 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield— 
after  Sir  J.  E.  Millais. 
James  Staats  Forbes. 

The  Rev.  E.  W.  Egerton,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  R.  Oakes,  D.D. 

Lorenz  Herkomer. 

Bread  and  Sunshine  (on  Ivory). 
Mr.  Rayson. 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Kidder. 

Mr.  Dalton. 

Mr.  Chase. 

Mr.  Blake. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Herman  Herkomer. 

Fred  Ames. 

Siegfried  Herkomer. 

Mrs.  Parker. 

Sir  Arthur  Bass,  Bart. 


yy 


» 


Engraving. 

Oil. 


yy 


Water-colour. 

Oil. 


yy 
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Royal  Academy. 


)> 


yy  yy 

Grosvenor  Gallery. 


» yy 

yy  yy 

Dudley  Gallery. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 


TITLE.  MEDIUM. 

I883. 

Natural  Enemies.  Oil. 

Dr.  Hans  Richter.  „ 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard 

Cross,  G.C.B.,  M.P.  „ 

Bernhard  Samuelson,  M.P.  „ 

Words  of  Comfort.  „ 

Mrs.  Stanford.  „ 

Joseph  Joachim.  „ 

Viscount  Eversley.  „ 

Portrait  of  a Lady.  „ 

A.  B.  Garrod,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Alfred  Parker.  „ 

Edward  Knox.  „ 


1884. 

Pressing  to  the  West  : A Scene 
in  Castle  Garden,  New  York. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Ellison. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Bradley. 

The  Rev.  H.  Montagu  Butler, 
D.D. 

Charles  Stewart  Parker,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Furse. 

Lord  Brabourne. 

Bird  Foster. 

R.  C.  L.  Bevan. 

His  Own  Master. 

A Greeting. 

A Dying  Monarch. 

Near  Portmadoc. 

1885. 

Found. 

Hard  Times. 

Miss  Katharine  Grant  (“The 
Lady  in  White”). 

The  Earl  of  Ducie. 

J.  D.  Allcroft. 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 


Bart.,  M.P.  „ 

The  Old  Gate  — after  F. 

Walker.  Etching. 

Philip  in  Church — after  F. 

Walker.  „ 

A Gravedigger’s  Firewood.  Oil. 


The  First  Warmth  of  Spring.  „ 

Owen  Grant. 

C.  V illiers  Stanford  (painted  1882).  „ 

1 19 


EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 

Royal  Academy. 

ff  ff 


ff  ff 

1)  ff 

Grosvenor  Gallery. 

ff  ff 

I)  ff 

ff  ff 

ff  ff 

ff  ff 


Royal  Academy. 


ff  ff 

Grosvenor  Gallery. 


ff  ff 

Institute  of  Oil  Painters. 

ff  ff  ff 

ff  ff  ff 


Royal  Academy. 


ff  ff 

Grosvenor  Gallery. 


ff  ff 


HUBERT  VON  HERKOMER,  R.A. 


TITLE. 

MEDIUM. 

EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 

William  Sandbach. 

Oil 

Grosvenor  Gallery. 

The  Chamois  Hunter. 

yy 

Fine  Art  Society. 

A Peasant  Proprietor. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

The  Mowers. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Contrasts. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

In  the  Haunts  of  Men. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

A Type. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Early  Lessons. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

The  Goatherd. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

A Schoolgirl. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

The  Wayside  Shrine. 

. yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

The  Dead  Poacher’s  Father. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Carting  Home  a Stag. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

I’  BIN  NIT’  VON  GESTERN. 

Water-colour. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Breaking  Flax. 

yy 

>> 

yy 

yy 

Industry  and  Indolence. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

A Knitting  Lesson. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

The  Last  Load. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Learning  his  Craft. 

yy 

yy 

>♦ 

yy 

In  Danger. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

God  bless  Thy  Incomings  and 
Thy  Outgoings. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Cows  COMING  DOWN  FROM  THE 
Alm. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Jewels  of  the  Forest. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Im  Wald. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

An  Appeal. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

The  Gravedigger. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

The  Offertory. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

The  Wheelwright. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

At  the  End  of  the  Day. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

>» 

Someone  Coming. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

The  Little  Housewife. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

A Peep  into  Purgatory. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

The  Sisters. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

>> 

A Leader. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Undecided. 

yy 

yy 

5) 

Nothing  to  Trouble  Him. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

A Thoughtful  Peasant. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Somewhat  Tired. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

A Beast  of  Burden. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

A Village  Notice  Board. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Happy  Old  Age. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

A Moment’s  Rest. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Surprised. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

For  Next  Year. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Simple  Hearts. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Sisterly  Help. 

>> 

yy 

yy 

Dangerous. 

yy 

yy 

yy 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 


TITLE. 

Wood-cutters. 

Franciscan  Monk  Begging  his 
Way. 

Sunday  Afternoon. 

Work  Done. 

The  Day’s  First  Duty. 

Ein  Bayerisches  Madchen. 

The  House  Blessing. 

The  Mushrooms. 

Mr.  Kenyon. 

1886. 

The  Warden  of  New  College, 
Oxford  (the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Sewell,  D.D.). 

R.  T.  Paine. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Paine. 

Joseph  White. 

Mrs.  Joseph  White. 

H.  H.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Chenies. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

W.  H.  Goodwin. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Goodwin. 

Professor  John  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Keyes. 

R.  H.  White. 

Miss  Helen  White. 

Miss  Harriett  White. 

Mr.  Lang. 

D.  Nevins. 

Mrs.  D.  Nevins. 

D.  Nevins,  jun. 

Mr.  Bremer. 

Uriel  Crocker. 

G.  W.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mrs.  Steele. 

Mrs.  W.  Goddard. 

Dr.  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Corliss. 

Judge  Bradly. 

The  Sons  of  Mr.  Blake. 

Anton  Herkomer. 


MEDIUM.  EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 

Fine  Art  Society. 

II  II  II 

II  II  II 

II  II  II 

II  II  II 

Oil. 

II 

II 

II 


II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

•I 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Water-colour. 


1887. 

The  First-Born.  Oil.  Royal  Academy. 

“Entranced  in  some  diviner  mood 
Of  self-oblivious  solitude." 

(“The  Lady  in  Black.”) 
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HUBERT  VON  HERKOMER,  R.A. 


TITLE. 


MEDIUM.  EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 


The  Bishop  of  Chester.  Oil. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Archibald 

Campbell,  Bart.,  M.P.  „ 

Briton  Riviere,  R.A. 

H.  M.  Stanley.  „ 

Sir  Edward  Watkin,  Bart.,  M.P.  „ 


Early  Lessons.  Engraving. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Wilberforce.  Oil. 

The  Late  Professor  Fawcett.  „ 

Francis  Buxton.  „ 

Boy  under  Apple  Tree.  Water-colour. 

The  Road-Mender.  „ 

Colonel  Le  Poer  Trench.  Oil. 


Mrs.  Le  Poer  Trench.  „ 

The  Bishop  of  Dover.  „ 

Mrs.  Seymour.  „ 

1888. 

Sir  John  Pender.  „ 

The  Rev.  the  Master  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  „ 

Mrs.  Arthur  Sassoon.  „ 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker.  „ 

Lord  Herschell.  „ 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury.  „ 

J.  M.  Levy. 

Sir  George  Macleay.  „ 

Alexander  Macmillan.  „ 

F.  C.  Burnand.  „ 

Julia,  Marchioness  of  Tweed- 

dale.  „ 

My  Father  and  my  Children.  „ 

Thought-Reading.  Water-colour. 

The  First  of  Spring  and  Last 

of  Winter.  „ 

A Bad  Boy.  „ 

Clothes-Pegs  to  Sell.  „ 

Education.  „ 

Great  Danger.  „ 

The  Signpost.  „ 

The  Village  Street.  „ 

Retired  on  a Pension.  „ 

Open-Air  Nursery.  „■ 

Mechanical  Harvesting. 

The  Firstborn. 

In  the  Cool  Shade.  „ 

Harvest. 

First  Snow. 

Changing  Lights. 


Royal  Academy. 


» )) 

J)  » 

))  )> 

» )) 

)>  » 

Grosvenor  Gallery. 

J)  >> 

» » 


Royal  Academy. 


J) 

New  Gallery. 
» )> 

» )) 


5>  >> 

yy  yy 


Fine  Art  Society. 


yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 


TITLE. 


MEDIUM.  EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 


Fresh  Haddock. 

Mowers. 

In  the  Cornfield. 

A Romany. 

My  Garden. 

Looking  towards  St.  Albans. 
A Postboy. 

A Cornfield. 

A Front  Garden. 

Breezy  June. 

A Glaring  Day. 

Hot  July. 

Peasant  and  Tramp. 

A Troublesome  Visitor. 

The  Village  Gossip. 

Expelled  from  Paradise. 
Meadow  Land. 

Triumphant  Spring. 

Old  Friends. 

Several  Families. 

Last  Rays. 

The  Woodman. 

Gipsy  Girl. 

A Messenger. 

A Grey  Day. 

Idlers. 

Lady  Dilke. 

Captain  Parr. 

Dr.  Routh. 

Anxious  Moments. 


W ater-colour. 


M 


Oil. 


n 

Water-colour. 


Fine  Art  Society. 


yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

» yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  >♦ 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 


1889. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Charter- 

house.  Oil. 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  F.R.S. 

Lady  Eden.  „ 

Colonel  Gamble,  C.B. 

Mrs.  Gladstone. 

Joseph  Ludwig. 

Professor  Adams.  „ 

Samuel  Pope,  Q.C. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  „ 

Thomas  Chilton. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Craik.  „ 

Mrs.  Hardy.  „ 

Sir  John  Dorrington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

1890. 

Our  Village. 

Major  E.  R.  Burke. 


Royal  Academy. 


yy  yy 

New  Gallery. 


>»  yy 

yy  yy 


Royal  Academy. 

i»  yy 
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TITLE. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Sassoon  (Second 
Portrait). 

Miss  Vlasto. 

Sir  W.  Cuthbert  Quilter,  M.P. 
W.  Cawkwell. 

James  Grierson. 

Thomas  Hawkesley. 

Sir  John  Pender  (Second  Por- 
trait). 

W.  Cadge. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Emil  Teichmann. 

Master  Teichmann. 

Sir  Matthew  White-Ridley, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Abbott. 

E.  A.  Sassoon. 

Miss  Moreton. 

Sir  W.  Wedderburn,  Bart. 

Sir  A.  A.  Sassoon. 

Sir  Percival  Heywood. 

Sir  R.  H.  Paget. 

Sir  William  Eden,  Bart. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Stock. 

Mrs.  Teichmann. 

H.  Panmure  Gordon. 

H.  B.  Browning. 

Mrs.  Browning. 

1891. 

On  Strike. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford. 
Colonel  Kitchener,  R.E.,  C.B., 
C.M.G.  (Lord  Kitchener). 

Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  Bart. 
Captain  Townshend. 

The  Shepherd. 

Lady  Helen  Ferguson. 

Ricpiard  Phelips. 

J.  J.  COLMAN,  M.P. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Edwards. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie,  P.C. 
Stephen  Williamson,  M.P. 

1892. 

Lord  Kelvin,  P.R.S. 

Alexander  Fraser. 

Mrs.  William  Agnew. 

The  Archbishop  of  York. 


MEDIUM. 

Oil. 

33 

33 

S3 

13 

33 


EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 

Royal  Academy. 

33  » 

33  33 

New  Gallery. 

3)  33 

33  33 


S3 

33 

33 

33 

33 


33 


33 


33 

33 

» 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


33 

33 

„ Royal  Academy. 


33  33  33 

33  33  33 

33  33  33 

33  33  33 

Monotype.  „ „ 


Oil.  New  Gallery. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


33 
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Royal  Academy. 

33  33 

33  33 

33  33 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 


TITLE. 

Portrait  Group:  A Board  of 

MEDIUM. 

EXHIBITION  WHERE 

FIRST  SHOWN. 

Directors. 

Sir  George  Gabriel  Stokes, 

Oil. 

Royal  Academy. 

Bart. 

» 

New  Gallery. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 

33 

33 

Strayed. 

Fine  Art  Society. 

The  Wanderers  (painted  1888). 

Water-colour. 

33 

33 

33 

A Garden  in  Fiesole. 

33 

33 

>3 

33 

Granny  Wells’s  Troubles. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

The  Monk  and  the  Madonna. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

A Study  of  Expressions. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

A Street  in  Florence. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

The  Curtain  of  Fate. 

33 

33 

33 

He  and  She. 

33 

33 

33 

Contentment. 

33 

33 

33 

A Weary  Way. 

33 

33 

33 

A Study. 

33 

33 

33 

Brothers. 

33 

33 

33 

A Steep  Road  in  Fiesole. 

33 

33 

33 

Our  Village  Nurse. 

33 

33 

33 

The  Grandchild. 

33 

33 

33 

Housekeepers. 

33 

33 

33 

A Souvenir  of  Walker. 

33 

33 

33 

Puzzled. 

Etching. 

33 

33 

33 

A Little  Witch. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

A Wayside  Scolding. 

33 

33 

33 

>3 

Sir  William  Thomson. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

A Silent  Sufferer. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

Parting  Ways. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

Title-Page. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

A Charterhouse  Study. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

History  of  the  Wars. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

The  Printer. 

3) 

33 

33 

33 

Miss  Zimmern. 

Dry  point. 

33 

33 

33 

Ludwig  Pietsch. 
Nain. 

Etching. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

Burin  Portrait. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

The  Witches’  Pet. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

Wild  Weather. 

Dry  point. 

33 

33 

33 

My  Father. 

Etching. 

33 

33 

33 

Summer. 

33 

33 

3) 

33 

Gwenddydd. 

Dry  point. 

33 

33 

33 

Broken  Tackle. 

Etching. 

33 

33 

33 

An  Unwelcome  Guest. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

Ignaz  Haider. 

>3 

33 

33 

33 

An  Old  Shepherd. 

33 

33 

33 

33 

Crossing  the  Brook. 

The  Burgermeister  of  Lands- 

Dry  point. 

>3 

33 

33 

BERG. 

Etching. 

125 

33 

33 

33 
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TITLE.  MEDIUM.  EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 

The  Queen  of  the  May.  Oil.  Fine  Art  Society. 

A Home  Decorator.  „ „ „ 

The  Foster-mother.  „ „ 

William  Brooke.  „ 

Sir  Michael  Shaw-Stuart.  „ 

Professor  Michael  Foster.  „ 

The  Earl  of  Glasgow.  „ 


1893. 

Colonel  Sir  N.  Barnardiston. 
John,  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

Dr.  Edwin  James. 

Mrs.  Derham. 

Sir  Algernon  Edward  West, 


Mrs.  Richard  Phelips.  „ 

Jock  and  Charlie.  „ 

Hagar.  Water-colour. 

Briton  Riviere,  R.A.  „ 

J.  W.  North,  R.W.S. 

Around  the  Old  Cross.  „ 

Henry  Birkbeck.  Oil. 

The  Earl  of  Durham. 


Sir  William  Farrer,  Bart.  „ 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Harris.  „ 

Robert  Bayley.  „ 

Mrs.  Bayley. 

Daphne.  Water-colour. 

John  Herkomer.  „ 


Royal  Academy. 

yy  >» 


yy  » 


New  Gallery. 

Royal  Water  Colour  Society. 

yy  yy  yy 


1894. 

The  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.G. 
Charles  Thomas. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 

K.G. 

F.  W.  Harris. 

Sir  Henry  Wiggin,  Bart. 
“All  beautiful  in  naked 
purity.” 

Nomads. 

Lady  Ridley. 

Adolf  von  Carstanjen. 

Frau  von  Carstanjen. 

Miss  Letty  Lind. 

Lady  Wiggin. 

Lord  Rosebery. 

W.  Law. 


Oil.  Royal  Academy. 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

yy  yy  yy 

„ New  Gallery. 

yy  yy  yy 

yy 
yy 
yy 
yy 
>» 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 


TITLE.  MEDIUM.  EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 

Mrs.  Lees.  Oil. 

Mrs.  Abel  Buckley.  „ 

Mrs.  Tree.  „ 

Mrs.  Wirt  Dexter’s  Son.  „ 

Mrs.  S.  Barton  French.  „ 

Miss  Williams.  „ 

Sir  Henry  Oakley.  „ 

William  Kenrick,  M.P.  „ 

Mrs.  Buxton.  „ 

C.  T.  D.  Acland.  „ 

The  Makers  of  My  House.  „ 


1895- 

Dr.  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.  „ 

The  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes.  „ 

Abel  Buckley.  „ 

The  Burgermeister  of  Lands- 

BERG  WITH  HIS  TOWN  COUNCIL.  „ 

Missing.  Water-colour. 

“For  scarce  my  life  with  fancy  play’d 
Before  I dream’d  that  pleasant  dream.”  „ 


A Study.  „ 

H.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A.  „ 

Daphne.  Charcoal. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Oil. 


Sir  William  Anson,  Bart.  „ 

Sir  William  Coddington,  Bart.  „ 

Mrs.  Lankester.  „ 

Gordon  McKay.  „ 

W.  H.  Burns.  „ 

Alfred  Robinson.  „ 

The  Earl  of  Craven.  „ 

Edward  Behrens.  „ 

Richard  Walmesley.  „ 

Portrait  of  the  Artist,  for  the 

Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence.  „ 

The  Golden  Rill.  Water-colour. 

Miss  May  Borwick.  „ 

The  Children  of  Baron  von 
Erlanger. 


1896. 

Back  to  Life.  Oil. 

Dr.  J.  Leon  Williams.  „ 

The  Bishop  of  London.  „ 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Gervase  Beckett.  „ 

G.  E.  Paget.  „ 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Jeune.  „ 


Royal  Academy. 


>5  » 

Royal  Water  Colour  Society. 


» » » 

» » D 

n » )) 

» » 


Royal  Academy. 


» 5) 
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HUBERT  VON  HERKOMER,  R.A, 


TITLE. 


MEDIUM. 


The  Rift  in  the  Clouds. 

Hwfa  Mon,  Arch-Druid  of 
Wales. 

G.  Lillie  Craik  (painted  1893). 
Mrs.  G.  Lillie  Craik  (painted 

1893)- 

J.  MacWhirter,  R.A.  (painted 
1892). 

E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A. 
Professor  Max  Muller. 

G.  F.  Luttrell  (painted  1892). 

E.  N.  Buxton  (painted  1892). 

W.  M.  Harford  (painted  1892). 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Danks. 
R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.R.A. 

H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A. 

Mrs.  Herkomer  (painted  1894). 
M.  H.  Spielmann  (painted  1893). 
Spring. 

A Hedge  Pond. 

A Cumulous  Sky. 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts. 
C.  W.  Mansel  Lewis. 

A Dying  Monarch. 

Miss  Katharine  Grant. 

Miss  Amy  Sawyer. 

Tomb-Land. 

Gordon  McKay. 

Briton  Riviere,  R.A. 

Dr.  Georg  Hirth. 

The  Wood-Gatherers. 

Sunrise. 

Cley-on-the-Sea. 

A Fancy. 

The  Bather. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Jameson. 

Ringwood. 

Landscape  from  a Water- 
colour by  A.  Collier. 

Over  the  Hills. 

E.  Onslow  Ford,  R.A. 

Study  of  an  Arab  Head. 

Roads  of  England,  No.  i. 

,,  „ ,,  No.  2. 

» » >i  No.  3* 

A Rift  in  the  Clouds. 

A Study. 

Mother  and  Child. 

E.  R.  Tayler. 


Water-colour. 


II 


II 


II 

II 

Painter-engraving. 


II 


II 


M 

II 


II 


EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 

Royal  Water  Colour  Society. 


II  II  II 

Fine  Art  Society. 


>1  II 


II 


II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

>) 

II 

II 

II 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 


TITLE. 


MEDIUM.  EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 


W.  L.  Thomas. 

C.  L.  Burns. 

Ivy. 

Study  for  “Hard  Times.” 

One  of  the  Old  Sort. 

An  Old  Shepherd. 

Ivy  Leaves. 

A Stone-Breaker. 

A Fair  Artist. 

A Knight-Errant. 

A Portrait. 

The  Acolyte. 

A Patient  at  Worishofen, 
Bavaria. 

A Hunter. 

A Modern  Hagar. 

Art  Loves  Chance,  and  Chance 
Loves  Art. 

A Bavarian. 

The  Charcoal  Burner. 

A Rest  with  Beer  and  To- 
bacco. 

An  Unequal  Match. 

A Study  for  “Our  Village.” 
Chess. 

Bella. 

Professor  Pelham  (painted  1893). 
Sir  James  Bell,  Bart.,  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow. 

Sir  George  Findlay. 

Lord  Burton. 

Baron  Deichmann. 

The  Marquess  of  Worcester. 
Lady  Waterlow. 

Sir  John  Stainer. 

Mrs.  E.  Behrens. 

The  Duke  of  Abercorn,  K.G. 

G.  P.  Ernest. 

Mrs.  Hubert  Herkomer. 

Mrs.  Cross. 

P.  W.  Godsal. 

Strachan  Davidson. 


Painter-engraving. 


JJ 

Pencil  drawing. 


JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 


JJ 


JJ 

JJ 

JJ 


JJ 

V 

yy 


5) 

y) 


Oil. 


JJ 

JJ 

JJ 


J) 

Water-colour. 


yy 


Fine  Art  Society. 


JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 

JJ  JJ  JJ 


Society  of  Portrait  Painters. 


1897. 

THE  Hon.  Mrs.  Bourke.  Oil.  Royal  Academy. 

Lord  Harris,  G.C.S.I.  „ „ „ 

Baroness  Deichmann.  „ „ „ 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  G.C.B.  „ „ „ 

Sir  T.  J.  Lipton.  „ „ 

Madonna  : a Portrait. 
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HUBERT  VON  HERKOMER,  R.A 


TITLE. 


MEDIUM.  EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 


Presidential  Badge  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters 

in  Water  Colours.  Royal  Academy. 

G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  Water-colour . Royal  Water  Colour  Society. 

Basil  Bradley,  R.W.S.  „ „ „ „ 

John  Parker,  R.W.S.  „ „ „ „ 

E.  A.  Goodall,  R.W.S.  „ „ „ „ 

On  Strike. 

General  Booth.  Oil.  Society  of  Portrait  Painters. 

Max  Michaelis  with  His  Son 

Carl.  „ 

Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow,  Bart. 

(Second  Portrait).  „ 

Major-General  F.  E.  Sotheby.  „ 

Henry  Harrison.  „ 

Sir  William  Agnew,  Bart.  „ 

Baron  H.  Schroder.  „ 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Melchers. 

W.  L.  Courtney.  „ 

Dr.  Edwards.  „ 

ROSES.  Painter-engraving. 


1898. 


R.  D.  M.  Littler,  Q.C.,  C.B. 

Oil. 

Royal  Academy. 

Francis  Burdett-Money  Coutts. 
Sir  George  Taubman  - Goldie, 

yy 

yy  yy 

k.c.m.g. 

yy 

yy  yy 

Sir  Henry  Tate. 

yy 

yy  yy 

Herbert  Spencer. 

yy 

yy  yy 

The  Guards’  Cheer. 

Study  of  an  Old  Man’s  Head 

yy 

yy  yy 

(painted  1875). 

Water-colour. 

Royal  Water  Colour  Society. 

Joseph  Knight,  R.I. 

yy 

Society  of  Portrait  Painters. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Oil. 

C.  E.  Rube. 

yy 

William  Waldorf  Astor. 

yy 

Baroness  Schroder. 

yy 

L.  Breitmeyer. 

yy 

Mrs.  Kemp. 

yy 

Day. 

Enamel. 

Evening. 

1899. 

yy 

Frank  Parish. 

Oil. 

Royal  Academy. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Baldwin. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Luitpold,  Regent 

yy 

yy  yy 

of  Bavaria  (painted  1895). 

yy 

yy  yy 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

yy 

yy  yy 

C.  E.  Melchers. 

yy 

yy  yy 

G.  Herbert  Strutt. 

yy 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 


TITLE. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Hour. 
Portrait  of  the  Artist. 

Mrs.  Travers-Cox. 

The  Late  Colonel  Dyer. 
Henry  Schlesinger. 

The  Late  Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson. 
Miss  Alice  Tetley. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Strutt. 

F.  J.  Tillstone. 

H.  F.  Tiarks. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Hannah. 
Lady  Tate. 

Edwin  Tate. 

Professor  S.  P.  Thompson. 
Lorenz  Hans  Herkomer. 
Professor  Joseph  von  Kopf, 


MEDIUM. 

Enamel. 

5) 

Water-colour. 

Oil. 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

5) 

5) 

55 

55 

55 

Water-colour. 


EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 

Royal  Academy. 

55  55 

Royal  Water  Colour  Society. 


1900. 

General  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of 
Connaught,  K.G. 

Lady  Armstrong. 

Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry,  K.C.B. 
Sir  G.  C.  H.  Armstrong,  Bart. 
Arthur  Keen. 

Miss  Elena  M.  Grace. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

Beauty’s  Altar. 

The  Trout  Stream. 

Head  of  a Bavarian  Peasant 
Woman. 

Pro  Patria. 

Michael  Biddulph,  M.P. 
Hermann  Frenkel. 

Mrs.  E.  Dirksen. 

Grafin  Lynar  Lubbenau. 

H.  SCHWABACH. 

Henry  Tate. 

The  Late  Bernard  Brodhurst. 
Baron  Schroder  (Second  Portrait). 
Valentin  Ruths. 

Consul  Weber. 

Mrs.  Weber. 

Mrs.  Neubauer. 

Alderman  Hawkes. 

H.I.M.  The  German  Emperor. 
Professor  H.  Ende. 

Eduard  Sack. 

Mrs.  Gustave  Ernest. 

The  Old  Story. 


Oil.  Royal  Academy. 


55  55  55 

55  55  55 

55  55  55 

55  55  55 

55  » ” 

Enamel.  „ „ 

))  » » 


Water-coloiir.  Royal  Water  Colour  Society. 


Oil. 


)> 


» » >> 
Agnew’s  Gallery. 

New  Gallery. 


» 

)> 

>> 

5) 

)) 

)> 

Water-colo2ir  ( Study  for  Enamel'). 
» >} 

)) 

)) 


HUBERT  VON  HERKOMER,  R.A. 


TITLE. 


MEDIUM.  EXHIBITION  WHERE  FIRST  SHOWN. 


The  Sundial.  Water-colour. 

The  Awakening  Conscience.  „ 

At  the  Well.  „ 

Der  Holzknecht.  Oil. 


1901. 

“Seeing,  I saw  not;  hearing 

NOT,  I HEARD.” 

The  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Henry  McGrady,  Lord  Provost 
of  Dundee. 

A Zither  Evening  with  My  Stu- 


dents in  My  Studio.  „ 

Professor  H.  Ende,  President 

of  the  Berlin  Academy.  Enamel. 

H.I.M.  The  German  Emperor.  „ 

Queen  Victoria  after  Death.  Water-colour. 
The  Late  J.  J.  Swire.  Oil. 


The  Late  Sir  George  Grey. 
Mrs.  de  Martins. 

Mrs.  Henschel. 

Mrs.  von  Schelling. 
Countess  Einsiedel. 

Mr.  Pringsheim. 

Mrs.  Pringsheim. 

Mrs.  Warburg. 

Alderman  G.  A.  E.  Hussey 
(Mayor  of  Southampton). 
The  Earl  of  Albemarle. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Pirrie. 

The  Late  G.  B.  Forster. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Boyd,  D.D. 


Royal  Academy. 

II  II 


II 


II 


Dates  UncertaiiL — probably  1888  to  1892. 

TITLE.  MEDIUM. 

Philip  Bicknell.  Oil. 

Mrs.  Drysdale.  „ 

Canon  Liddon, 

Lady  Fitzwilliam. 

Mrs.  Harrison.  „ 

Mr.  Thomas.  „ 

Mrs.  Thomas.  „ 

Miss  Thomas.  „ 

Mr.  Wake.  „ 

Sir  Thomas  Martineau.  „ 

Dr.  Turnour. 

H.M.  The  Queen.— For  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Mr.  Skinner. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 


TITLE.  MEDIUM. 

Sir  M.  W.  Thompson.  Oil. 

Mr.  Bolton.  „ 

H.R.H.  The  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  „ 

H.  C.  Nevins.  „ 

Mr.  Crum.  „ 

Sir  John  Lawes,  Bart.  „ 

Sir  H.  Acland. 

Mr.  Buckley,  Jun.  Water-colour. 

Mr.  Buxton,  Jun.  „ 

Mrs.  Walker  Fearn.  „ 
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INDEX 


After  the  Toil  of  the  Day , 22, 28, 87. 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity , 40, 
41,  52. 

Around  my  Home , 34. 

Arrest  of  the  Poacher , 53. 

At  Death's  Door , 27,  53,  55,  87. 

^4/  the  Well , 46,  53. 

Awakening  Conscience , The,  46,  53. 

to  Life , 42,  53. 

Beauty's  Altar , 45,  71. 

Black  and  White  Work,  20,  21, 
74-83. 

Board  of  Directors , A,  40. 

Brown,  Amesby,  100. 

Burchett,  Mr.,  18. 

Biirgermeister  of  Landsberg  with 
his  Tow 71  Council , 41. 

Bushey,  Art  School  at,  31,  89-101. 
Butler,  Lady,  29. 

Chapel  of  the  Charterhouse , The , 35, 
54- 

Chelsea  Pensio/iers  in  Church , 21. 
Collinson,  Mr.,  18. 

Courtney,  W.  L.,  39. 

Cox,  H.  T.,  81. 

Crucifixion , The , 53. 

Dalziel  Brothers,  20. 

Dead  Poached s Fate , The , 54. 

ZVr  Bittgang,  27,  54. 

Der  Holzknecht,  46. 

Echter,  Prof.,  17. 

Eisteddfod,  The,  41,  42. 

Enamels,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  61-73. 
Eventide , 27,  53,  54,  87. 

Fildes,  Luke,  19,  75. 

“ Filippo,”  38. 

First  Born,  The , 34. 

Ford,  H.  J.,  100. 

Foster-Mother , The , 52. 

Found,  32,  35,  51. 

“ Fun,”  19. 

“ Gaston  Boissier,”  39. 

Gibb,  T.  E.,  89. 


Gipsies  on  Wimbledon  Common,  21. 

GI00711  of  Idwal,  The,  30,  32. 

God's  Shrine,  29,  52. 

“ Good  Words  for  the  Young,”  19. 

Gorsedd,  The,  41,  42. 

Grandfather1  s Pet,  29. 

“Graphic,  The,”  20,  21,  74. 

Green,  Charles,  75. 

Gregory,  E.  J.,  75. 

Griffiths,  Miss,  32. 

Griffiths,  Miss  Maggie,  35. 

Guards?  Cheer,  The , 43,  53,  54. 

Harcourt,  George,  100. 

Hard  Times,  52. 

Herkomer,  Anton,  31. 

Herkomer,  Hubert  von,  character- 
istics of,  5-1 1 ; his  ancestors,  12  ; 
his  birth,  14;  early  life,  15-23; 
visit  to  Munich,  17  ; enters  the 
South  Kensington  School,  18  ; 
influenced  by  Walker,  19,  22,  52, 
53  ; first  black  and  white  work, 
19  ; settles  at  Chelsea,  20 ; first 
drawings  for  “The  Graphic,”  21  ; 
early  water  colours,  21  ; visits  to 
Germany  (1871-2),  21,  22  ; settles 
at  Bushey,  23  ; first  Academy 
picture,  22,  24 ; marriage,  24  ; 
success  of  The  Last  Muster,  26, 
27  ; awarded  a Medal  of  Honour 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  (1878), 
28 ; visit  to  Tennyson,  28 ; elected 
A.R.A.,  29  ; first  engravings,  29; 
visits  to  Wales,  28,  29,  30,  32,  41, 
42  ; regular  portrait  painting,  30  ; 
journey  to  America,  31  ; death  of 
his  wife,  31  ; organization  of  his 
Art  School,  31 ; second  marriage, 
32  ; elected  Slade  Professor,  32, 

38,  41  ; exhibitions  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society,  33,  34  ; death  of  his 
wife,  33 ; second  visit  to  America, 
33 ; musical  plays,  35,  36,  38 ; 
third  marriage,  35  ; lecture  on 
“ Scenic  Art,”  39  ; visits  to  Italy, 

39,  44  ; made  R.A.,  39  ; visits  to 
Somerset,  40  ; made  member  of 
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the  Royal  Water  Colour  Society, 
41  ; completion  of  his  house,  41  ; 
first  experiments  in  enamelling, 
42,  43, 45,  46  ; made  Professor  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  44  ; honours 
and  decorations  of,  47  ; reasons 
for  his  success,  50  ; his  portraits, 
56-60;  enamels,  61-73  ; drawing 
on  wood,  74-76 ; etching,  76- 
79  ; mezzotint  engraving,  79,  80  ; 
autographic  engraving,  80-83 ; 
his  methods  of  painting,  84-88  ; 
his  Art  School,  89-101 ; his  house, 
102. 

Herkomer,  John,  15,  17,  31. 

Herkomer,  Lorenz,  the  artist’s 
father,  13^  seq.  ; portrait  of,  31  ; 
death  of,  35. 

Herkomergravure,  40,  80-83. 

Holl,  Frank,  75. 

Ho7>iewards,  31. 

Houghton,  A.  B.,  75. 

Hughes,  E.  R.,  101. 

“ Idyl,  An  ” (musical  play),  36. 

Ivy,  42,  83. 

Johnson,  Borough,  100. 

Kemp-Welsh,  Miss  Lucy,  ico. 

Last  Master,  The , 26,  27,  28,  32,  53, 
54,  56,  87. 

Leslie,  G.  D.,  101. 

Lewis,  C.  Mansel,  22,  29,  32. 

Light,  Life,  and  Melody , 28,  53,  87. 

Makers  of  my  House,  The,  54. 

Marks,  H.  Stacy,  22. 

Millais’s  Caller  Herrin',  engraving 
of,  29,  79. 

Missing,  30,  53. 

Monotype,  40,  80. 

Mostyn,  Tom,  100. 

My  Father  and  my  Children , 34,  54. 

Natural  Enemies,  31. 

Nomads,  The,  40,  52. 


INDEX 


Old  Story , The , 46. 

On  Strike,  39,  53,  55. 

Our  Village,  39,  51. 

Painter-engraving,  40, 42, 79,  80-83. 
Paris  International  Exhibition 
(1878),  28. 

Parker,  John,  19. 

Pinwell,  G.  J.,  27,  74. 

Poachers  Fate,  The,  53,  88. 
Portraits  : 

Agnew,  Mrs.  William , 40. 
Armstrong,  Sir  G.  C.  H.,  45. 
Armstrong,  Lady,  45. 

Baldwin,  Dr.  W.  W.,  44. 
Bavaria,  Prince  Luitpold  of,  41, 

44,  59,  86,  87. 

Beckett,  Hon.  Mrs.  Gervase,  42. 
Benson,  Archbishop,  34. 

Burnand,  F.  C.,  34. 

Bute,  John,  Marquess  of,  K.T., 
40. 

Butler,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Master  of 
Trinity,  34. 

Buxton,  Francis,  34. 

Campbell,  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Archi- 
bald, 34. 

Connaught,  H.R.H.  The  Duke 
</,  45- 

Creighton,  Bishop  (enamel),  45, 
71- 

Cross,  Sir  Richard,  31. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  G.C.B.,  43. 
Devonshire,  The  Duke  of  40. 
Eden , Lady,  36,  59. 

Emperor,  The  German  (enamel), 

45,  46,  71. 

Ende,  Professor  (enamel),  46,  71. 
Fawcett,  Professor,  34. 

Forbes , Archibald,  30,  32,  39,  59. 
Ford,  E.  Onslow,  R.A.,  42. 
Fraser,  Alexander,  40. 

Gladstone,  Mrs.,  36. 

Grace,  Miss  Elena  M.,  45. 

Grant,  Miss  Katharine,  32,  42. 
Harris,  F.  W.,  41. 

Harris,  Lord,  43. 

Herkomer , Hubert  von  (enamel), 
44. 

Herschell,  Lord,  34. 


Hwfa,  Mon,  A rchdruid  of  Wales, 
42,  59- 

Jameson , Dr.  L.  S.,  41,  42. 

Jeune , Sir  Francis,  42. 
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